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BELLIGERENT POWER 


This statement, signed by Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, Fteld-Marshal 

Lord Milne, Marshal of the Royal Atr Force Sir John Salmond, Lord Hankey, 

and Lord Winster, appeared in The Times of Ist October, 1943, and ts 
reproduced by the courtesy of the Edttor of that newspaper. 


ISTORICALLY, and before the advent of the air weapon, sea power has 
Hee fleets and warships and land power has meant armies, including, in 

both cases, the necessary bases, fortresses, communications, and supplies. 
War has meant fighting with sea and/or land forces against the enemy’s sea and/or 
land forces. Power has meant the application of force to achieve the subjugation 
of the enemy either directly by the destruction of his forces and the occupation of 
his territory, or indirectly by economic pressure, or by all three combined. 


Modern war forces a readjustment of ideas upon us. We must now consider 
war in terms of total war and not in terms of the activities of three individual 
fighting Services, each acting singly in its own element. Total war power cannot 
even be assessed as the sum of the separate strength of the three fighting Services. 
Nor can sea power be measured by warships, land power by battalions, or air power 
by squadrons, To think on such lines is to fail to realize the co-operative nature of 
total war. No sound dynamic and comprehensive policy for either offensive or 
defensive action can be evolved out of such ideas. Reliance on the individual 
strength of each of the three Services is out of date. To think of the Services as 
separate entities each working in its own element and to reckon their strength in 
terms only of their respective numbers is to be guilty of a grave mistake. Even in 
their respective spheres the fighting Services have always been incomplete, and 
now they are often individually impotent. To-day all operations are combined 


operations. 
THE NATIONAL EFFORT 


The activities of the fighting Services constitute a part only of the war effort. 
It is the total war power to which every one contributes which is the real measure 
of a nation’s strength. This total war power may be defined as the belligerent power 
of a nation, and this is the sum of its sea, land, and air power used collectively and 
in true co-operation, plus its civil power. All the elements of belligerent power— 
Navy, Army, Air Force, Merchant Navy, Civil Defence, trade, finance, industry, 
propaganda, raw materials, food, communications, scientists, designers, and 
indeed all war workers, are inter-related and dependent on each other and on 
leadership. Belligerent power is exerted by organizing, training, balancing 
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co-ordinating, and directing every form of national effort to achieve the maximum 
results for the furtherance of a single purpose. 


SEA, LAND AND AIR POWER 


Sea power (perhaps, more correctly, naval power) is the capacity to maintain 
in safety on the seas the ships required to carry the maritime traffic of the nation 
at war, to strike at the enemy’s warships, and to deny passage at sea to the enemy. 
Sea power is primarily the responsibility of the Navy, but can no longer be 
considered as merely an affair of warships, with aircraft employed as ancillaries. 
Operations in the Pacific have shown that aircraft may be a primary instrument 
of sea power. The Fleet Air Arm is an element of warship strength, but the 
aircraft-carrier in action is an example of the achievement of sea power by the 
combination and co-operation of sea with air weapons. 


That portion of the Air Force which defends naval bases and bacbonce, protects 
convoys, assists warships in action against the enemy, or by itself destroys enemy 
shipping, is as much a constituent of sea power as are warships themselves. More- 
over, warships are not necessarily the most effective weapon against warships. 
The experiences of the war have proved that a squadron of torpedo-bomber aircraft 
can in certain circumstances have a greater influence on sea power than a flotilla 
of destroyers or even larger warships. A score or two of aircraft, particularly if 
shore-based, can at times outmatch a powerful battleship escorted by cruisers 
and smaller craft. It must be remembered, however, that navies re-adapt 
themselves in the light of experience and the danger to warships from air attack 
may diminish. 


That portion of the Army which protects naval bases and harbours is equally 
part of sea power. The Merchant Fleet (the carrying agent), the ability to replace 
shipping losses, to repair, and to turn ships round quickly, are no less a part of 


sea power than the Royal Navy. Finally, civil power is the basis of sea power, since 


without it there can be no shipbuilding or ship repairs and no prolonged sea operations. 


Land power is primarily the affair of the Army, with armoured forces, guns, and 
infantry. Its aim is to overthrow the military forces of the enemy and occupy 
his territory, but without the backing of sea and air power an army is generally 
impotent to effect these objectives, especially the army of an island nation. It is 
now axiomatic that land power depends on air power for its effectiveness. The 
campaigns in France, Norway, Greece, Crete, the Far East, Libya, Tunisia, and 
Sicily have shown that aircraft are often not an ancillary but a primary instrument 
of land operations. They have shown also that victory may be lost or jeopardized 
through lack of air support. Modern artillery operates from the air as well as from 
the land. Air power, with its ability to provide recorinaissance, air transportation, 
and a forward striking force, is as essential a component of an army as it is of a 
fleet, and is often the deciding factor in the effective use of land power. The day 
may come when important parts of armies which fight on land may move by air. 


Nor is it air power alone which is joined with the Army to produce land power. 
The Navy and the Merchant Navy have to play their parts in moving essential 
supplies and reinforcements across the seas. The backbone of all land power is, 
however, civil power, without which it is not possible to raise, equip, and maintain 
sea, land, and air forces. The Army requires sea power for the carriage of its supplies 
and reinforcements, air power as its spearhead and shield, and civil power to 
maintain the output of its equipment and supplies. 
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Air power is primarily the affair of the Air Force, without which the Navy and 
Army cannot exert their full potential strength and which, besides assisting in 
securing the necessary conditions under which the Navy, the Merchant Navy, the 
Army, the Air Force, and the civil power can operate, uses its principal weapon, 
aircraft, to strike directly at the enemy’s armed forces, at his means of supply and 
of life. Air power, after industrial production the most ubiquitous component 
of belligerent power, must in increasing degree be measured not only by ability to 
strike but also by ability to maintain a service of air transport in the skies. Air 
power is not a matter of armed aeroplanes alone. It also is dependent on civil 
power, on the nation’s ability to supply by home output or by importation the raw 
materials for production, on the rate of production of aircraft, on the supply and 
training of personnel, on food, on stores, and on communications. The workers on 
the home front, the Merchant Navy protected by the Fleet (including the Fleet 
Air Arm), and the Army guarding aerodromes and manning A.A. defences are as 
much a part of air power as the air squadrons. The other Services have undoubtedly 
the right to call for air support according to its availability and the importance 
of the operation in hand. But so far as possible the call for air co-operation should 
be foreseen and built into the plans for the operation. To allow of this'the Navy 
and Army must be prepared, on occasion, to forgo some of their requirements, 
including shipping space. 

HoME FRONT STRENGTH 


Civil power, the ability to produce and maintain, is the sum of all civil efforts 
to maintain the war machine, and being the very essence of belligerent power is as 
important as the strength of the armed forces. It represents a nation’s aggregate 
home front strength and comprises all civil effort to help the war effort forward, 
since the nation’s capacity to make war rests upon, ¢.g., high national morale, high 
industrial production, maintenance of an adequate volume of external trade, 
inventive capacity, ability to import essential foodstuffs and raw materials, the 
ingenuity of designers, the efforts of the workpeople in the factories. 

Since equipment is all important the strength of the armed forces is based on 
civil power. The longer total war continues the more important becomes the 
element of civil power, because in a long, as opposed to a short, war the maintenance 
of the armed forces is vital. In a short war the original stocks of weapons, etc., 
may be decisive. Civil power is dependent on sea, land, and air power for creating 
and safeguarding the conditions under which it exists. Conversely, sea, land, and 
air power are dependent on the firmness of civil power for the maintenance of their 
striking force. When belligerent power can no longer secure the conditions necessary 
for the continuance of civil power a nation has to sue for peace. 

To sum up:—It is not possible in modern war to judge the strength of a 
nation by the individual strengths of its armed forces. Capacity for making war, 
1.e., belligerent power, is greater than the sum of all three. Sea power is the carrying 
power necessary for the maintenance of the whole war effort. Land power is the 
seizing and holding power. Air power is the spearhead of belligerent power, able 
to strike swiftly, sometimes even decisively, in pursuit of a common strategy of 
total war. Civil power supplies and sustains the means for waging war in every 
sphere and form. Each of these constituent powers, the components of belligerent 
power, is inevitably dependent on the others and fluctuates in relative effectiveness. 
The extent and importance of the roles they fill in policy, strategy, and tactics 
are continually changing with the varying efficacy of offensive and defensive 
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technique. Each component varies in relative effectiveness and seeming importance. 
Sometimes one and sometimes another will occupy the centre of the stage, but all 
the time they are essentially of equal and prime importance. 


THREE SERVICES IN ONE 


The three fighting Services comprise in reality one Service. Only when the true 
meaning of total war is realized and all allegiances are merged into a larger 
patriotism can the full strength of a nation’s belligerent power be developed. 


To attain the maximum belligerent power of a nation, the preoccupation of 
each Service with its particular element must merge into an all-round acceptance 
of the interdependence of the three Services and the home front. There must be 
understanding that battles are no longer to be won in a single element, and that in 
total war every man and woman, whether employed on the home front or in the 
armed forces, is taking part in one vast combined operation of which the total 
power is the sum of the efforts of every person to attain the complete destruction 
of the enemy. The fighting qualities of the race must always be the rock-bottom 
foundation of a nation’s strength. 

















THE AIR CAMPAIGN IN LIBYA AND TRIPOLITANIA 


By Arr MARSHAL Sir P. R. M. DrummonD, K.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. 
On Wednesday, 20th October, 1943. 


MARSHAL OF THE RoyYAL AIR Force SIR EDWARD ELLINGTON, G.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., 
in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN, on introducing the Lecturer, said that Air Marshal Sir Peter 
Drummond was an Australian who had served in the Royal Air Force since the last 
war, and he was an example of how Imperial the Royal Air Force really is. Two of the 
other officers whom he would mention in his lecture would be Air Vice-Marshal Collishaw— 
a Canadian, and Air Marshal Coningham—a New Zealander. The Royal Air Force 
had always drawn a higher proportion of its officers from the Dominions than the other 
Services. He was sure the audience would be glad to hear what Sir Peter Drummond 
had to say. 


LECTURE 


T= succession of our later victories in North Africa, from the Battle of 
Alamein onwards throughout the desert advance until the complete defeat 
of the Luftwaffe in Tunisia and the surrender of the large German and 
Italian armies on the Cape Bon Peninsula, has been so striking and so important 
that it is liable to obscure in our memories the happenings in Africa and the Middle 
East earlier in the War. 


I do not, perhaps, need to tell you that the latest series of victories was no 
sudden happening, no brilliantly-inspired reversal of our fortunes and tactics. Its 
foundations were laid slowly and painfully—often with many setbacks and errors 
—throughout the whole period of the war in the Middle East. We learned our 
lessons in many battles, equally in those that we lost as in those that we won, and, 
at the last, when we had the forces we needed, we were able to apply the lessons 
we had learned in the past. 


Italy’s entry into the war was, in itself, a hard blow at the vitals of British Empire 
defence, threatening as it did our whole position in the Middle East. Outside her 
mainland, Italy had large and well-equipped armies and air forces in Libya, 
Fritrea and Abyssinia, numerically vastly superior to the forces available to us in 
the Middle East. That we successfully dealt with these threats in the early days, 
despite our inferiority in numbers and equipment, is more than a matter for self- 
congratulation. It was an essential pre-requisite to the subsequent successful 
campaigns in Libya, Tunisia and Sicily, and it was a strategical requirement of 
vital importance to the future conduct of the War as a whole. Moreover, as I have 
said, we learned in the course of these preliminary campaigns most valuable lessons 
which we were able to apply in the later campaigns. The importance, therefore, 
of those earlier campaigns was very considerable. That is why I propose to-day 
to speak of them. 

You will understand that I shall speak principally of the air war and the part 
the Air Force has played in the general victory. In a single lecture, one cannot 
deal with that in any great detail, and there is, of course, no time to deal with the 
war on land and sea in anything but a most fugitive manner. 
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THE MIDDLE East AIR COMMAND UP TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN AIR COMMAND 


In peace time the Air Officer Commanding, Middle East, commanded the 
air forces in Egypt, Palestine, Sudan and Kenya, but it was part of the war plan 
that on the outbreak of war the A.O.C., Middle East, added to his Command the 
air forces in Iraq, Aden and Malta, and subsequently, of course, Persia, and the 
rest of the Mediterranean theatre up to a line some hundred miles West of Malta. 


The Commands of the Army Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean Fleet, did not have the same wide geographical 
boundaries as the Air Commander-in-Chief’s, with the result that for operations 
in the Red Sea, Indian Ocean, Persian Gulf, Madagascar, etc., the Air Commander- 
in-Chief, Middle East, had to co-operate with different Naval and Army 
Commanders-in-Chief. There were certain disadvantages in this, but that could 
not be helped. 

ADVANCE PREPARATIONS 

The Middle East Air Command, which was formed during the last war under 
Sir Geoffrey Salmond, had never ceased to exist, and it was therefore no new problem 
in organization for the Air Commander-in-Chief in Cairo to assume control of all 
the air operations over this wide area. In fact, it was geographically very similar 
to the Middle East Command of the last war. The Middle East Army, on the other 
hand, had to be created from scratch. 


At the end of 1937, when I arrived at Middle East Headquarters following on 
the recent Abyssinian crisis, we began actively to consider plans against the 
outbreak of war with Italy. In September, 1938, the Munich crisis arose and this 
entailed putting our reinforcement plans into force. This full dress-rehearsal 
enabled us to spot the defects in our plans, with the result that, in the event, 
everything worked extremely smoothly. 

After the outbreak of war in 1939, we were actively engaged in the preparation 
and co-ordination of plans with the French in Tunisia and Syria and with other 
potential Allies. All this planning work unfortunately came to nothing owing to 
the collapse of France. 

The Italian declaration of war on the night of roth June, 1940, found all our 
available air forces ready at their war stations. Such squadrons as we had were 
in a very high state of training, and the morale of the personnel was at its highest. 
We were, however, greatly outnumbered by the enemy on all fronts, both on the 
ground and in the air, and the Italian air forces in the Middle East had, in many 
cases, much superior equipment to our own. 


THE BATTLE FOR AERODROMES 


Italy’s entry into the war, following on the French collapse, meant that our 
hold on the Middle East was threatened by superior forces, and the shipping route 
through the Mediterranean, Suez Canal and the Red Sea out into the Indian Ocean 
was closed. 

It was not the very considerable Italian Fleet in the Mediterranean, nor their 
small submarine force in the Red Sea, which closed these sea routes. The Royal 
Navy quickly exploded the Italian naval threat in the Mediterranean, and the 
Navy and R.A.F. dealt with the Italian destroyers and submarines based on Red 
Sea ports in a matter of a few weeks. It was the potential air attack in these narrow 
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waters which threatened the security of our sea communications, and this air 
potential, backed by the considerable and well-equipped Italian armies in Libya, 
Eritrea and Abyssinia, could not but be regarded as serious when balanced against 
the small British forces then disposed in the Middle East. 


It was clear, therefore, from the outbreak of the War that the “ motif” of 
our operations in the Middle East would be a battle for aerodromes. Repeatedly 
throughout the campaign this truth was driven home. Whoever held the airfields 
on the shores of the Mediterranean could pass his own ships through that sea with 
reasonable safety, and could forbid the route to the ships of the enemy. To give 
a practical example, every time we held the airfield of Benina, just outside 
Benghazi, we were able to send shipping convoys to Malta with small loss. Every 
time the enemy held that airfield, we sent ships to Malta only at very great cost, 
and sometimes we were unable to send them at all. 


The shore-based aeroplane controlled the shipping of the Mediterranean. 
Neither naval nor merchant ships could safely venture across its waters farther 
than the area over which an air umbrella could be held. The underlying purpose 
of the War in the Middle East, therefore, was to occupy the airfields along the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, in order that ships could once again sail 
through Suez, on the lifeline route of the Empire. That should never be forgotten. 
The biggest campaigns developed in the Western Desert, but their main purpose was 
this larger thing: to control the Mediterranean from the air. We might well have 
won a resounding victory in the desert, and yet it would have been nullified if we 
had lost airfields elsewhere. If, for instance, Malta had fallen to the blitz during 


the early weeks of 1942, on balance we should have suffered a heavy defeat in spite 
of the forward drive in the desert. 


COMMENCEMENT OF WAR WITH ITALY 


Unfortunately it is not possible at this time to explain all the why’s and the 
wherefore’s of the campaign in the Middle East, and what follows now is primarily 
a narrative of events. 


It would be difficult to imagine circumstances less favourable to us than those 
of the Italian declaration of war in June, 1940. The air forces at the disposal of 
Sir Arthur Longmore, then the A.O.C.-in-C., were so small and ill-equipped that, 
looking back, it seems miraculous that they even survived and quite impossible 
that they should have won the successes they did. Moreover, at the very moment 
when these small forces were brought into battle, the British Isles themselves were 
threatened with invasion, and had almost nothing to spare for reinforcement 
elsewhere, while our French Allies, upon whose co-operation the whole air plan had 
been built, were taken from us. We had reckoned on the French air forces in 
Tunisia, Syria and French Somaliland being in the front of the battle. We had 
counted on Algeria, Morocco, French West Africa and the Chad to secure Central 
Africa. We needed Metropolitan France as an aircraft supply route from home. 
And at the moment when we in the Middle East had to fight, all these things were 
taken from us. We were opposed in Libya, Abyssinia and Eritrea, by more than 
600 modern Italian aircraft, supplemented by several hundred aircraft somewhat 
older. They could easily be reinforced from the large air forces in Italy itself. 


Now what had we? In the Delta and Western Desert we had 40 Gladiator 
biplane fighters; 70 Blenheim light bombers; 24 Bombay and Valentia 
bomber/transports ; and 24 Lysander Army Co-operation aircraft. All except the 
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Blenheims were obsolete, and for some of them there were no reserves. Over the 
Mediterranean we had 10 Sunderland flying boats. In the Sudan, Aden and 
Kenya—where the few squadrons of the South African Air Force and one remarkably 
fine Rhodesian squadron had moved to their war stations—we had 85 bombers and 
Army Co-operation aircraft, most of them obsolete, and a squadron and a half of 
Gladiator fighters. We received six Hurricanes and three Blenheims from Britain 
before the fall of France finally closed that reinforcement route. And that was all. 
No, not quite all, for we had at Malta four Sea Gladiators in crates; and these 
aircraft, assembled and flown by staff officers from Malta Headquarters, constituted 
the first aircraft defence of the island. 


At that time Britain was fighting against tremendous odds everywhere, but 
I do not think it is often realized quite how severe were the odds against us in the 
Middle East. The only course, naturally, was to take the initiative and attack. 
Wherever our small and scattered air forces were within reach of the enemy, they 
attacked at once—one or two of the remoter squadrons bombed up their aircraft 
on the authority of the radio news that Italy was at war with us. 


On 11th June, the first day of the war, our bombers knocked out several aircraft 
and a ceremonial parade on El Adem airfield South of Tobruk, destroyed 350,000 
gallons of petrol on the airfield of Massawa in Eritrea, and vigorously attacked the 
air field of Neghelli in Abyssinia. Bombing of that kind, to the extent which our 
strength would allow, continued from that moment. For the air forces in the 
Middle East the war really began at midnight on 1oth June, 1940, and it has 
continued without a single day’s intermission ever since. 


You will remember that, on the ground, ‘the Italians made very little use of 
those early months, when we had so little to oppose them. They advanced a little 
way across the desert, a short distance into the Sudan and Kenya. But in spite 
of their great superiority they accomplished practically nothing, and they gave 
us time to build up our own small strength. While there was this lull in Africa, 
however, they had launched an attack on the northern shores of the Mediterranean 
against Greece. Their armies moved out from Albania on 28th October, 1940. 


ITALIAN ATTACK ON GREECE 


The Greeks had a gallant but small air force of their own, sadly equipped with 
obsolete aircraft. It was thrown into the holding battle on the Albanian frontier 
in a desperate effort to give the Greek nation the time in which fully to mobilize. 
Doubtless it helped considerably in that object, but in the course of the first battle 
it was practically wiped out. The Greeks turned to Middle East for assistance in 
the air. 


We were as aware then, as a good many critics have been since, that to move 
any of our air forces from Africa to the aid of Greece was to imperil ourselves. It 
was equally apparent that the gallantry of the Greeks could not be left unsupported. 
Air Vice-Marshal D’Albiac therefore took the first reinforcements that the Greeks 
had received from the outside world: a fighter squadron withdrawn from the 
defence of Alexandria, followed shortly by two Blenheim bomber squadrons and one 
of Gladiator fighters which we took from the force we were accumulating in the 
desert in readiness for the first big Libyan campaign. In addition, some of the 
few Wellington night bombers which had, by then, arrived in the Middle East, 
were flown to Greece on moonlit nights, to bomb the Italians from there. That 
small force contrived, over some of the most difficult flying country in the world, 
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to gain control of the skies throughout the winter, and to inflict heavy and damaging 
blows on the Italian invaders. 


The reception which awaited these first airmen in Athens was most moving. 
To start with there was some justifiable optimism. In spite of the difficulty of finding 
airfields that were usable by modern aircraft in winter conditions, in spite of 
weather that shut down over the mountains and made every flight a grim hazard, 
and in spite of the open espionage of the German diplomats who still lived and 
worked in Athens, those few R.A.F. squadrons hit the Albanian supply ports so 
effectively, and carved up the Italian fighters so thoroughly, that by the end of 
November, 1940, the Greek armies were on the offensive. In the following months 
they had cleared the Italians off every inch of Greek soil and advanced at some 
points into Albania. 

But there were always two intangible enemies—the severity of the Winter, 
and the brooding threat of German forces gathering in Rumania. Winter was a 
terrible enemy in that country of mountains. Our pilots had a saying that every 
cloud in Greece had a hard centre. It was equally terrible for the ill-equipped 
Greek soldiers fighting on the Albanian frontier. By early Spring, indeed, a striking 
success was essential to hearten them through such rigours. It was decided to make 
a big push for the Albanian port of Valona. Further, to encourage the Greek troops 
(and somewhat against our better judgment) we switched our bombing from the 
supply ports to the Italian front-line positions. The immediate objective of 
heartening the Greeks was fully attained. 


At that time, the first six Hurricanes—all that could be spared—arrived from 
Egypt and were tumultuously welcomed by the Athenians. On 28th February, 
in company with some Gladiators, they swept the front line and shot down 27 
Italian aircraft in one engagement without loss to themselves. The Greek troops, 
who had seen the whole battle, were jubilant. Nevertheless, within a fortnight 
we knew that the push had failed and that we should not take Valona. 


Let me leave the Greeks there for the moment, and turn back to Africa where 
three big campaigns had meanwhile started, all of which had gone remarkably 
well for us. 

WAR IN THE DESERT 


Ever since the opening of hostilities in the Western Desert, Air Commodore 
Collishaw had been handling his tiny force with great skill and making it appear 
much larger than it actually was by numerous tricks and devices. The most 
successful device was continually to make small bombing forays against the Italian 
troops, always at widely separated places. The local Italian commanders 
immediately cried out for, and received, local air support, with the result that soon 
the considerable Italian fighter force was dispersed all over the desert, wearing 
out its engines and the temper and morale of its pilots in usually fruitless patrols. 
At the same time the Bombays had been given sufficient range to bomb Benghazi 
by fitting an extra petrol tank inside the fuselage and refuelling it, in mid-air, from 
forty 4-gallon petrol cans, which were afterwards kicked from the door of the 
aircraft out into the night. This busy activity had given the smaller force both 
moral and material ascendancy over the larger by the time that General Wavell 
had assembled in the desert the necessities for his big attack. 


You will remember that the British troops moved forward in the desert on the 
night of 7th December, 1940. By 15th December they had cleared Egypt of the 
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enemy. By 21st January they had taken Tobruk. Benghazi fell on 6th February 
and the defeat of the Italian Army was completed at the Battle of Beda Fomm. 
We took 130,000 prisoners and an immense quantity of booty. 


You will not require me to refresh your memories of that first great British 
victory in any further detail. But I should like to say something very briefly about 
the air part of the campaign. 


Air Commodore Collishaw’s force in the desert consisted of ten squadrons of 
day bombers, fighters and reconnaissance aircraft and three of night bombers. 
The whole force could be housed comfortably on three airfields in this country 
to-day. He had so few aircraft that there was never any question, for instance, 
of sending a squadron, or even a flight, of fighters to strafe an enemy position. 
The Hurricanes were sent out singly, one every half hour. Bombays and Valentias 
could only be regarded as makeshift bombers. Air reconnaissance, which was a 
vital part of this campaign, was carried out in slow, vulnerable Lysanders. 


We had to depend on the gallantry of the aircrews to make up for the sad 
shortage of material. Yet in the course of the advance from Mersa Matruh to 
Agheila, the gateway to Tripolitania, that small desert air force completely 
destroyed an Italian air force at least five times its own strength, and our men 
counted 1,100 Italian aircraft abandoned and shattered all over the desert. 
Littered among them were hundreds of enemy trucks, broken by air attack, and in 
the Cyrenaican harbours lay sunk a total of thirty-five ships, including a cruiser 
and several small liners, which had been destroyed from the air. Improvisation 
and gallantry won that battle in the air. 


ERITREA AND ABYSSINIA 


Away in the South there had been equally striking, and, in a sense, equally 
important successes. There lay the bulk of the Italian Empire—Abyssinia, Eritrea - 
and Italian Somaliland—well-stored, well-equipped, well-garrisoned. It would be 
a mistake to underrate the quality of the Italians in Abyssinia. The airmen, for 
instance, were regular squadrons stationed permanently in that country, with a 
more useful squadron spirit than is often found among the Italians. Many of them 
had learnt their trade in actual combat during the war in Spain. They were not, 
by any means, entirely cut off from reinforcement, for they had developed an air 
reinforcement route South from Libya over the desert, and over this route they 
even carried complete dismantled C.R. 42 fighters inside their big transport aircraft, 
and re-assembled them when they reached Abyssinia. Moreover, they already had 
one success to hearten them. They had forced our very small garrison to withdraw 
altogether from British Somaliland. 


All we could stretch around this powerful empire was an almost transparent 
holding screen. So far as the Air Force was concerned, we had three bomber 
squadrons in the Sudan, flying single-engined Wellesleys ; two-and-a-half squadrons 
of Blenheims and a flight of Gladiators in Aden ; and, in Kenya, the South African 
Air Force, awaiting the first battles of its history with one fighter and two bomber 
squadrons, plus the Rhodesian squadron and some Kenya auxiliaries flying any type 
of light civil aircraft. Some of the bombers were air liners converted hastily from 
the South African civil air routes. In spite of this sad lack of equipment we held 
the shipping route open through the Red Sea, although it passed within a few miles 
of the Italian bomber station of Assab; and out of fifty-four convoys escorted, 
only one ship was sunk and one damaged by bombing. 
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Our attacks began in January, 1941. You may remember that we struck 
simultaneously with two small forces. One struck due East from the Sudan at 
Asmara and Massawa, ultimately fighting the grim Battle of Keren on the way. 
The other moved North-East from Kenya to capture the whole of Italian Somaliland 
with the fall of Mogadishu, and then sped due North along the fine Italian road to 
take Harrar, and then Addis Ababa itself. 


The northern and the southern forces then converged along the Massawa-Addis 
Ababa road, meeting at the fortress of Amba Alagi, where the Duc D’Aosta was 
compelled to surrender. Meanwhile, aided by a few British officers, the Emperor 
Haille Selassie had fomented a patriot movement in the West of his country, and he 
marched back through the mountains to be reinstated in his capital. All that 
remained was to pursue the scattered, but still considerable, Italian armies through 
the western mountains of Abyssinia, until the war ended some months later with 
the fall of Gondar. 

With each of these forces moved the small air contingents. The single-engined 
bombers flew as much as 500 miles into mountainous enemy territory to deliver 
attacks. The fighters cleared secret landing grounds in the jungle to reach forward 
and strafe the Italian aircraft on their landing grounds. The Rhodesians dive- 
bombed in Harts and Hardys. During the Battle of Keren, mountain ledges were 
bombed with precision. South Africans in Hartebeests attacked Mogadishu airfield 
from the height of the hangars. 

During the last Abyssinian battles, incidentally, around the lakes West of Addis 
Ababa, the South Africans rehearsed shuttle-service bombing, which they were to 
carry out with such effect later in modern aircraft in the Western Desert. Even 
over the last stronghold of Gondar—by which time most of the aircraft had either 
been worn out or withdrawn to other theatres—the Hartebeests were dive-bombing 
as gallantly and vigorously as ever over the precipices. And by that time the whole 
of the Italian Air Force in that part of the Italian Empire had been destroyed, 
down to the last aircraft. The safety of Egypt had been secured from the South, 
and the shipping route through the Red Sea, the only reinforcement route that 
remained for our ships, had been assured. 


GERMANS APPEAR IN NORTH AFRICA 


That was the end of the first phase of the Middle East air war—the phase in 
which we had fought and decisively beaten the Italians. As a contest it had been 
tough enough, but still sterner stuff was to come. The first hint of it came at the 
end of 1940. The first Hun aircraft appeared over Africa. Four Heinkel bombers 
flew a reconnaissance over Suez, starting from Rhodes and intending to land at 
Benina, just outside Benghazi. As a matter of fact, all four of them crashed in the 
desert ; the last one on Benina airfield itself. 


By the time our troops reached Agheila, the first Stuka bombing raids of the 
desert were laid on. The first men of the Afrika Korps were being shipped across 
to Tripoli. The first big German blitz was being aimed at Malta, where the aircraft 
carrier ‘‘ Illustrious ” lay in the Grand Harbour at Valetta, badly damaged by air 
attack in the Sicilian Narrows. This blitz was beaten by Hurricanes, which had 
reinforced Malta, reaching the island by flying off an aircraft carrier in the Mediter- 
ranean. All this was an omen of things to come. 


They came in the desert at the end of March, 1941. The Germans attacked 
from Agheila, found scant British forces fronting them, and drove us back to the 
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Egyptian border—with the exception of the garrison which held the fortress of Tobruk. 
They found scant forces opposing them, simply because all and more than we could 
spare had been sent to Greece in anticipation of a German attack there. All we had 
in the desert at that time were two squadrons of Hurricane fighters, one Army 
Co-operation squadron, with Lysanders and Hurricanes, and one squadron of 
Blenheim bombers. The Hurricanes were shooting down Messerschmitts at the 
rate of fourteen for the loss of two, and Stukas at the rate of ten out of one raid— 
three to an individual pilot. But there were only two squadrons of Hurricanes, 
and on some days they could muster no more than two serviceable aircraft between 
them. There just were not any more to be had. The rest were in Greece. 


GERMAN ATTACK ON GREECE 


Not that there were a great many, even in Greece. When the Germans struck 
at Greece and Yugoslavia on 6th April, 1941, Air Vice-Marshal D’Albiac could 
dispose of eighty serviceable aircraft with which to wage a war on two fronts, helped 
by a few Wellington squadrons based on Egypt. Against him, the Germans were 
using 800 aircraft, and the Italians more than 300. Eighty British aircraft to fight 
1,100 German and Italian! Moreover, the enemy had another advantage. The 
only good airfields in Greece, those on the Larissa Plain, were just drying sufficiently 
from the winter rains to be serviceable as we lost them and the Germans gained them. 


Those eighty gave good account of themselves. In their first engagement 
with Messerschmitts, the Hurricanes shot down five without loss to themselves. 
The bombers struggled through weather in which the Luftwaffe would not fly, and 
wrought havoc on the enemy deploying point at Strumitsa. The Wellingtons broke 
the important bridge across the Vardar river. They did such damage that the 
whole force of the Luftwaffe was turned on to our airfields, which had practically 
no anti-aircraft defences. The Greek observer system had broken down under the 
strain of the inevitable retreat, and our aircraft were destroyed on their airfields 
before they had time to get into the air. 

When Yugoslav resistance caved in, all that remained of the R.A.F. squadrons 
had to be brought back and reformed around Athens. The Blenheims, shattered 
on their airfields, were sent over to Crete to cover evacuation ; the Wellingtons were 
flown back to Egypt; the Hurricanes remained to fight the last tragic battle of 
Athens. 

On 19th April a force of about 100 German dive-bombers and fighters appeared 
over that city. We had fifteen Hurricanes left which were sufficiently serviceable 
to get into the air. They went up to engage the enemy. They flew to the limit of 
their endurance, and came down to refuel and fight again. Pilots flew and fought 
in aircraft which would normally have been thought unflyable. The fifteen Hurri- 
canes won the battle of Athens. They destroyed twenty-two aircraft and probably 
destroyed eight more. They lost five of their own number. They won their battle, 
but they were not strong enough to fight it again. All that remained for the R.A.F. 
in Greece was for the Sunderland flying boats to carry more than 1,500 people to 
safety within a period of sixteen days. One Sunderland, an aircraft designed to 
carry not more than between twenty and thirty people at the outside, took off with 
one load of eighty-four, a record which I do not imagine will ever be rivalled. 

During the six months that the R.A.F. fought in Greece, we destroyed 232 
enemy aircraft in the air, probably destroyed 100 more, and a further twenty-eight 
on the ground. We lost 209 aircraft, but only 72 of them in air combat. The rest 
were destroyed on the ground, because of inadequate anti-aircraft defences. 
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CRETE 

The next item on the German agenda was Crete. They fully understood the 
value of the airfields on that island, and they were prepared to pay a heavy price 
for them. In order to capture Crete by an air assault, they were prepared to use, 
and did use, an air fleet estimated at 1,000 strong. What had we to oppose it ? 
There was a naval fighter squadron with six aircraft for the defence of Suda Bay. 
All the rest of the aircraft on the island consisted of the battle-worn remnants that 
had come out of Greece. Nominally these amounted to four fighter squadrons, 
but they were so depleted that their total strength was actually thirty-six aircraft, 
of which about half were fit for use. The aircraft reinforcements which we were 
able to send from Egypt could very nearly be counted on the fingers of both hands. 


The Germans began the serious assault on the island on 13th May, with attacks 
of increasing severity on the airfields. Those attacks lasted for seven days, during 
which, never fighting against odds of less than seven to one, our fighters destroyed 
twenty-three enemy aircraft, probably destroyed nine and damaged forty-one. 
At the end of the seven days the serviceability of the R.A.F. in Crete was seven 
fighter aircraft—three Hurricanes and three Gladiators at Heraklion, and one 
Hurricane at Maleme. The following day a bombing, parachute and glider assault 
in great strength was launched against Crete. 


What Hurricanes we had in the Western Desert—a theatre in itself violently 
threatened by German attack—were fitted with long-range tanks and flown to inter- 
vene in the Cretan battle from Egyptian landing grounds. They could just reach 
Crete, indulge in the shortest of patrols, and turn round with not too good a chance 
of sufficient petrol to reach home. The pilots eagerly accepted these disadvantages 
in order to do what they could to help our troops on the island. 


We made one attempt to re-establish a fighter force on Crete itself, with this 
result. So severe was the enemy attack on the island that, of twelve Hurricanes 
which were despatched from Egypt on 23rd May, two remained serviceable at 
Heraklion on the 24th. Our bombing strength from Egypt, and a few long-range 
Beaufighters which had just arrived at Malta, were concentrated on attacking 
enemy airfields in Greece and, later on, those which the Germans captured in Crete. 
This did something to check the German assault, but it was insufficient to stop it. 
The R.A.F. ground crews who had remained on the island fought side by side with 
our infantry. Forty per cent. of them were either killed or taken prisoner. 


May I recall to you my earlier statement that the purpose of the Middle East 
war was to capture the airfields on the shores of the Mediterranean, in order to 
dominate its shipping routes from the air. At this point of the war, in the Summer 
of 1941, our position was critical. We had lost the airfields which we had gained in 
Libya, on the southern shore of the Mediterranean. We had lost the airfields of 
Greece on the northern shore, and of Crete, the island that dominated the eastern 
waters. The enemy was now in a position to attempt the airfields of the eastern 
shore, in Syria, Palestine and Iraq. 

Had he achieved this, the whole Middle East war might well have been lost 
two years ago. Egypt would have been threatened from both sides. The oil of 
Persia and the approaches to India would have been open to Germany. Russia 
would have been outflanked to the South. 

There was every indication that such a move was the German purpose. Our 
reconnaissance showed a great concentration of aircraft on the Grecian airfields 
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and it was known that intense activity was taking place in the preparation and 
provisioning of airfields in Syria. Obviously that could be the first staging point 
in the air assault on Iraq. We had very few resources to hand to prevent this. 
The two factors in our favour were the garrison of Tobruk, which still checked the 
Afrika Korps on the western frontier of Egypt, and the losses and delays we had 
inflicted on the enemy in Greece and Crete. 


TRAQ, 1941 

The Iraq rising under Rashid Ali launched the plan. It was aimed at Hab- 
baniya and at Rutba and the nearby pipeline airfield call H.3. The investment 
of Habbaniya is by far the better-known story. A large Iraqi force was beaten 
off by the instructors and pupils of the R.A.F. training school, flying training aircraft, 
assisted by a Wellington force which we rushed over to Shaiba in the South. It 
was an extraordinary battle, a little epic in itself. Fifty-six training aircraft and 
six war-worn Gladiators, partly manned by half-trained pupils who had never been 
in action, not only wiped out a quite well-equipped Iraqi air force, but bombed and 
strafed a considerable force of the Iraqi army into retreat and then submission. 
Towards the end the promised German air reinforcements of Heinkels and Messer- 
schmitt 110’s arrived, but too late, and the Gladiators shot two of them down in 
flames over Baghdad. 

The other attack, on Rutba and H.3, though less well known, was quite as vital. 
Iraqi troops occupied both these points simultaneously with the investment of 
Habbaniya. The only British force available to meet them was at another pipeline 
airfield not far away, called H.4. It consisted of ene company of the Essex Regiment, 
a desert patrol of the Arab Legion, a squadron of the Frontier Force and six Blenheim 
aircraft. Yet it was essential to recover Rutba and H.3 speedily. A German 
airborne assault might have been only a matter of hours. 

They were recovered mainly by fourteen R.A.F. armoured cars, after a remark- 
able forced march. This armoured car company was near Sollum, in the Western 
_ Desert, when we ordered it to move urgently to Rutba. The cars crossed the Western 

Desert, Egypt, the Sinai Desert and Palestine, and reached Amman, North-East 
of the Dead Sea, in forty-eight hours. From there they pushed straight out into 
the Syrian Desert, arrived at H.4 at mid-morning after a journey of about 1,000 
miles, rested for an hour, and went into immediate action against Rutba. They 
fought a numerically superior force, equipped with armoured cars and light tanks, 
all that day and the next. By evening they had recaptured Rutba and H.3, and 
they held it until the arrival of a relief column from Palestine. 


SYRIA AND PERSIA 


The immediate German airborne invasion of the Middle East had been 
stopped by a few hundred men at Habbaniya and Rutba, but it was clear that it 
could never be discounted while the airfields of Syria were held by Vichy Frenchmen. 
For the safety of the whole Middle East, and, therefore, of the whole Allied war 
effort, we had to embark on the distasteful task of fighting former Allies. 


Vichy had a strength of ninety-two operational front-line aircraft in Syria 
when the campaign began, a number that was increased within a week to 159 with 
the help of Axis armistice commissions in North Africa and Axis airfields through 
Europe. In a campaign which lasted just over a month, and which cost us thirty 
aeroplanes, the new American Tomahawks, with which some of our fighter squadrons 
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had just been equipped, knocked out roughly one-third of the Vichy air force on the 
ground. That was the biggest contribution of the R.A.F. to the campaign itself. 
But more important still—the factor which really accelerated the result—was the 
air blockade of the sea approaches to Syria which we organized from the island of 
Cyprus. The Vichy authorities made three attempts to run this blockade in fast 
ships from the AZgean. On each occasion their bombers bombed Cyprus, doing 
more damage to the town of Nicosia than to the airfield which lies outside it. But 
on each occasion aircraft of the R.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm intercepted the blockade 
runners, and either sank them or drove them back again to the West. A few days 
after the defeat of the third Vichy convoy, by which time four-fifths of the French 
air force in Syria had been destroyed, the Vichy authorities there asked for 
their armistice. 

When, some time afterwards, we were compelled to enter Persia, after a joint 
Anglo-Russian ultimatum had been sent to the Shah, the security of the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, with the vital oil supplies that lay behind it, was assured 
to the Allies ; we had that much to counterbalance our losses in the Western Desert 
and in Greece and Crete. 


SITUATION AT THE CLOSE OF I94I 


By the Autumn of 1941, the whole character of the Middle East war had changed, 
both on the ground and in the air—particularly in the air. In spite of immense 
difficulties we had established a vital air supply route from West Africa, straight 
across the heart of the continent, and up to Khartoum and Cairo. We had also built 
up in Egypt and the neighbouring countries a large organization for the salvaging 


and repair of damaged aircraft. This organization was so important that, during 
the winter campaigns that were to follow, it salvaged about 1,000 British aircraft 
from the desert battlefields, and repaired and put back into the fight, while the 
campaign was still proceeding, 800 of them. By these methods we had built up. 
in the Middle East a powerful Air Force, not only in numbers, but in training and 
experience, and now the air commitment had narrowed to one front. 


During the Winter of 1941/42 we launched the second big attack in the desert, 
which was known as “ Crusader.’’ Before the campaign began, we had concentrated: 
our air attack on the enemy’s shipping supply route across the Mediterranean. 
Between June and November, 1941, ninety-five enemy ships of a total of 370,000 
tons were sunk while actually in transit across that sea. Submarines and surface 
ships of the Royal Navy sank fifty-two of them, and the other forty-three were 
shared between bombers of the R.A.F. and torpedo-bombers of the Fleet Air Arm. 
In addition, of course, a large amount of enemy supplies was knocked out in the 
ports at either end of the run, particularly in Benghazi, which was subjected to 
almost nightly bombing. Yet more supplies were destroyed by attacks on the 
Luftwaffe’s air supply service in Ju. 52 aircraft from Crete to Derna. Those that 
got through to Africa were continually attacked as they were brought forward in 
truck convoys over the desert itself. 


When the attack began, in the desert itself, we had a dozen fighter squadrons 
and rather more than that number of bomber squadrons, all under the command of 
Air Vice-Marshal Coningham. Based on the Suez Canal area was an efficient night 
bomber force of Wellingtons, and the first few Liberators. Shared between the 
Delta of the Nile and Malta, there was a good coastal striking force and a fighter: 
defence force. 
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WINTER, 1941-1942 


We went across the frontier wire into Cyrenaica on 18th November, 1941. The 
battle swayed for a long time around Sidi Rezegh, but at last Tobruk was relieved 
and the enemy chased back again to Agheila, on the border of Tripolitania. In 
the earlier stages of the battle, the matter of air superiority swayed likewise between 
the Luftwaffe and ourselves, but two big fighter combats at the end of November 
decided the issue, and from that time onwards we had air superiority. While we 
held the airfields of Cyrenaica we were able to send four shipping convoys into Malta 
which, by then, was badly in need of supplies. As it proved, those convoys were 
just sufficient to enable the island to hold out under a terrible air attack which 
was shortly reserved for it. 


By mid-January, 1942, we held the whole of Cyrenaica for the second time, and 
we had destroyed or crippled, over the whole Mediterranean theatre, a force of 
some 1,200 enemy aircraft. But then two factors operated against us. The first 
was the disastrous turn of the war in the Far East. We had to send not only aircraft 
but crews as well—whole squadrons—to the urgent needs of that theatre. The 
second factor was the old question of getting supplies across the desert. 


The great air blitz which had begun on Malta prevented the full use of the 
island’s airfields, so that the enemy was able to receive vast reinforcement through 
Tripoli—though not without some losses—and, at the end of January, he was strong 
enough to attack from Agheila and drive us back to the line running South from 
Gazala. It is remarkable that the enemy came forward as far as that, almost 
without any air support at all, and our aircraft were able to make a notable 
contribution to stopping him, by incessant attacks on his advancing columns. 
During the period of the retreat they destroyed about 600 enemy vehicles in the 
desert. 

By this time, we had built up in the Mediterranean area of the Middle East 
what were, in fact, four Air Force groups, all of which were flexible and capable of 
very rapid switching from one purpose to another. In the desert, the Desert Air 
Force (the first of what are now called ‘‘ Tactical Air Forces ’’)—under the command 
of Air Marshal Coningham—consisted of light bombers, fighter-bombers and 
fighters. Based back in the Suez Canal zone was a strengthened force of night 
bombers—mostly Wellingtons, but strengthened by a sprinkling of Liberators and 
by the first detachment of the United States Army Air Force, with Fortresses and 
Liberators. Based in Alexandria, and using Malta as an advanced base, was our 
Coastal Command Air Force, working under Air Vice-Marshal Slatter. There was 
also the Fighter Defence Force in Egypt itself, with an equivalent in Malta. 


Bitz ON MALTA 


Malta, indeed, was our chief anxiety in those Spring days. The obstinate island 
had been such a thorn in Rommel’s side that the Luftwaffe decided to wipe it out 
once and for all. For this purpose a force of the Luftwaffe of some six hundred 
first-line bombers and an even greater number of fighters was assembled in Sicily. 
Much of this formidable air fleet was brought to Sicily from the Russian front. 
Our fighter defence of Malta consisted, at that time, of three squadrons and a flight 
of Hurricanes, with occasionally the help of a few Beaufighters. 

The blitz that was intended as a knock-out began rather earlier, on 19th December, 
but did not reach its full intensity until the thirteen weeks between 25th February 
and 25th May, 1942. During that time the enemy made 11,000 sorties against 
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Malta, which is about the sizesof the Isle of Wight. Rather more than half were 
fighter sorties, the rest bombers. At the end of the thirteen weeks the Luftwaffe 
was the smaller by 333 aircraft destroyed by the Malta fighters and anti-aircraft 
guns, and a further 347 aircraft damaged. 


The month of April was the climax of the assault. In that month there were 
5,715 enemy sorties against Malta and, on 7th April, 400 raiders in a single day. 
in spite of this blitz, it was still found possible to fly a few offensive raids from 
Malta’s airfields and to strengthen the defence by another squadron of Hurricanes 
and a few Spitfires. 

The big reinforcement of Spitfires, however, which were to be flown to the 
island from an aircraft carrier, could not arrive until early in May. The most 
elaborate preparations were made to receive them on the island, for it was obvious 
that the enemy would try to wipe them out on the ground immediately they landed, 
before they could be prepared for flight. The drill was carefully rehearsed for 
several days beforehand. Pilots were standing by, prepared to fly and fight in them 
for two days without rest. The moment the Spitfires landed, on gth May, they 
were serviced, refuelled and re-armed, and flown straight into combat from airfields 
on which gangs were filling in the craters as the bombs fell. They destroyed or 
crippled twenty-eight enemy aircraft for the loss of three of themselves. The next 
day, roth May, they decided the fate of Malta. Together with the Hurricanes they 
destroyed or crippled fifty-eight enemy aircraft, and the anti-aircraft gunners 
destroyed another eight. The Germans admitted their defeat by calling off the big 
bombing raids and substituting fighter sweeps over the island. 


In any case, many of the enemy aircraft were needed elsewhere. It was quite 
clear that Rommel contemplated a big attack in the desert and, by withdrawing 
something from the attack on Malta, he could muster nearly 50 per cent. more 
aircraft than could Middle East. 


ROMMEL’S ATTACK, 1942 

As you know, Rommel attacked in the desert on 26th May, and very heavy 
fighting continued round the Gazala positions until the middle of the following 
month. From the first moment that the Panzer divisions attacked they were met 
by an intensity of air assault. We had, at that time, a force of Boston bombers, 
flown by the South African Air Force, which began to operate the now famous 
shuttle-service bombing. They went over in formations of eighteen, with a big 
fighter escort, and dropped their bombs in pattern. These formations went over 
ten, twelve, even more times a day than that, and on each occasion they were heavily 
opposed by enemy fighters. But our technique had now reached a very high 
standard, and only on one occasion did an enemy fighter ever succeed in penetrating 
our fighter screen to shoot down a bomber. We lost some bombers to anti-aircraft 
guns, of course, and a number of the fighters were lost, but the all-important bombing 
formations were kept practically immune to enemy fighter action by the devotion 
and skill of our own fighter pilots. In addition to the bombing, we did a great deal 
of fighter-bombing and low-level strafing, and during the first few days of the enemy’s 
attack he lost about 1,050 vehicles to air assault. The enemy air effort was nothing 
in comparison. 

Nevertheless, the battle did not go in our favour on the ground. In spite of 
its gallant defence by the Free French, the strong point of Bir Hakim had to be 
abandoned. The airfield at El Adem, South of Tobruk, was lost. Our troops at 
Gazala had to get out. Fighter squadrons were detached from the main battle 
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to protect them, and they lost no more than six vehicles to enemy air attack over 
a period of three days. 


This desert battle was hard enough on the Air Force, but at its very height 
we had to undertake another grave responsibility. Malta simply had to have sup- 
plies; so a big double-way convoy was despatched, one half from Gibraltar, the 
other from Alexandria. Some of the ships from Gibraltar got there, but over the 
ships from the East developed a full-scale battle between the Air Force of the Middle 
East and the enemy naval and air forces. 


The presence of the convoy, which throughout the whole operation endured 
most severe attacks by air and submarine, was also sufficient to bring out from 
Taranto the main Italian battle fleet, headed by the Littorio-class battleships. The 
convoy was signalled to turn to the East, leaving the way clear for an engagement 
between our aircraft and the enemy warships during the night of 14th June and the 
following day. We attacked from Malta and from Egypt, though the desert battle 
had deprived us of the most advantageous landing grounds for the torpedo-carrying 
Beauforts. Malta made three attacks with Beauforts and _ torpedo-carrying 
Wellingtons, and from Egypt we directed a double attack with Beauforts and 
Liberators of the U.S.A.A.F. By the afternoon the Italians put back to port, 
severely battered. They failed to catch our convoy but we, also, failed to get it 
to Malta. It had expended so much fuel and ammunition during the delay that 
it had to be ordered back to harbour. 


On the same day, the German assault in the desert intensified, and two days 
later we were forced to withdraw behind the frontier wire. The air attack which 
we launched on the advancing enemy was fierce throughout those days. One 
operation in particular may well have saved our retreat from becoming a rout. The 
Luftwaffe had brought up Messerschmitt squadrons to Gazala, with the obvious 
intention of strafing our troops as they bunched to get back through the frontier 
gaps. Just before dusk on the eve of the retreat, a Kittyhawk force bombed and 
strafed Gazala so thoroughly that more than a score of enemy fighters were knocked 
out sufficiently to incapacitate them for a few days. As a result, there was not 
a single enemy fighter in the skies during the next five days, which was just the 
respite our troops required to get back in good order. 


As a further insurance, a large part of the Desert Air Force remained till the 
last possible moment to protect our troops. They were in grave danger on one 
night of being overrun by the German tanks while they were immobilized by darkness 
in their dispersal areas. However, it turned out well, and the whole Desert Air 
Force got away, bringing with them all their possessions. 


You will recall.the rest of that retreat. The fall of Tobruk, which by then 
was out of range of our fighters, meant that the frontier could not be held. Our 
stand was broken at Mersa Matruh. As we went still farther back to Alamein, 
the last defence line of the Delta, the air effort was steadily increased. There was 
scarcely a moment of the whole twenty-four hours of each day in which bomber or 
fighter formations were not in the sky. 


The peak came in the first six days of July, by which time the Afrika Korps 
were up against the Alamein defences and were still attacking. On 3rd July we 
managed a record number of sorties and of weight of bombs dropped. The enemy 
air effort, up to this time, had dropped to practically nothing. But they tried to 
meet our record day with fighter patrols and Stuka raids. Almost at dusk one of 
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the Stuka raids was intercepted over Alamein itself by a South African Hurricane 
squadron, with top cover of R.A.F. fighters. They caught the Stukas just as they 
were peeling off to dive, and certainly destroyed thirteen out of the fifteen of them. 
The other two were unlikely to have reached home. 


Those were critical days, but I think the morale of the whole of the Middle 
East Air Force was never higher than at that time. Moreover, our bases were intact, 
our supply line was the shortest ever, and we were hitting the enemy harder every 
day and night than we had ever done before. The lull, however, was only on the 
ground. Our night bombing grew more intense than ever, and we opened a 
considerable and sustained blitz on Tobruk. Similarly, out over the Mediterranean 
the task of the squadrons was more urgent than ever it had been. 


Rommel's imperative need was to get supplies into Africa, and ours to stop him 
from doing so. The whole fate of Egypt probably depended on that. For our own 
supplies and reinforcements were coming in well, and we were beginning to feel the 
substantial benefit of long-planning. 


Our difficulty, of course, was that the loss of so many airfields had made it 
difficult for us to get within range of enemy ships sailing to Tripoli. We had to 
content ourselves very largely with hitting at them in the ports, and in the trucks 
and coastal barges by which they were brought up to the front line. At the end of 
August, however, Rommel risked the use of Tobruk for a last-minute rush of supplies, 
and we took good toll of his ships. His first petrol convoy was knocked out 
altogether, and he postponed his intended offensive for five days. Part of a second 
convoy got through, and Rommel then attacked. 


Although he was afterwards to dismiss the September battle as a reconnaissance 
in force, there is no doubt that it was, in fact, his great throw for the capture of 
Egypt. He attacked with the full strength of the Afrika Korps on the South of 
the Alamein line, pushed through our minefields, and came up to the area of the 
Ragil depression. The Luftwaffe supported him in force. There were several 
single formations consisting of upwards of a hundred aircraft each. It meant some 
losses for us, but it did not diminish our air assault in the least. The advancing 
Germans were bombed throughout day and night for five days. They were met 
on the ground by a determined and inspired army, and a formidable artillery. Over 
the Mediterranean our aircraft destroyed a convoy that might have brought in 
enough to settle the battle. That finished it, and by 5th September Rommel’s 
last bid for Egypt was beaten. 


The tempo of the air war from that point onwards was a crescendo. We had 
strength, training, and a plan which was implemented steadily and with increasing 
force. The American Liberators played havoc with Benghazi harbour in two big 
daylight attacks. The Wellingtons plastered the desert and Tobruk by night. 
We turned on the power over the Mediterranean, sinking ship after ship. Long 
range fighters ranged up and down the enemy desert supply routes, knocking out 
trucks, barges, and trains. 


On oth October, in the desert itself, we took advantage of a temporary flooding 
by rainstorms of the enemy airfields to blitz the Daba landing grounds, knocking 
out at least fifty of his aircraft. Away in Malta, where the enemy had decided to 
attempt once more to eliminate this dagger in his side, the Spitfires destroyed 115 
enemy aircraft for certain, and probably destroyed or damaged a number running 
again into three figures. 
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On 19th October, a small force of Kittybombers raided the landing grounds 
at Daba and knocked out a few aircraft. That was the opening of the air pre- 
liminary to the Battle of Alamein. From that moment our air attack was turned, 
by day and night, on to the main enemy airfields at Daba and Fuka, while our 
fighter patrols deliberately sat up over those airfields, challenging Messerschmitts 
to come up and fight. The Luftwaffe was hit so strongly on the ground that, before 
the land offensive opened, roughly three-fifths of its effective fighting strength had 
been disabled. 


THE BRITISH COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


On the night of 23rd October the full bombing strength was switched on to 
the enemy battle positions at the same time as the big artillery barrage opened up 
on the ground. Next day, the first day of full battle, the total number of bomber, 
fighter-bomber and fighter sorties in the desert was pushed for the first time within 
a few of one thousand. Throughout the battle, the Luftwaffe was strongly on the 
defensive. In comparison with our own air attack, its interference in the land 
battle was negligible. But our own bombing continued in force throughout the 
days and nights of the hard frontal assault on Alamein. 


It is easy for everybody to see and to understand the importance of the air 
effort in the battle area itself, but not so easy, perhaps, to realize how that battle 
was affected by air operations many miles away. After his long advance of the 
Summer, Rommel’s prime necessity was supplies, particularly petrol, and probably 
the greatest contribution which the air made to the Battle of Alamein was carried 
out over the Mediterranean. Whether the enemy tried to send his ships to Tobruk 


or Benghazi, we sought them out and destroyed them. Those that did not fall to 
our aircraft, fell to our submarines. In the month before the battle started only 
about two ships had managed to get into Tobruk harbour, and over a period of six 
weeks not a single tanker got through to Tobruk. The same happenings were 

repeated while the battle was actually in progress. ; 


A great deal depended on a petrol convoy that tried to make Tobruk from 
Crete on 26th October. We sent four air striking forces against it, destroying the 
ships one by one, the last at dusk at the very mouth of Tobruk harbour and under 
the nose of the Luftwaffe’s squadrons. A prisoner told us that both Rommel 
himself and Kesselring, his air chief, were standing on the cliffs of Tobruk, watching 
that last ship making its desperate bid to reach them. If so, they saw three 
Wellingtons torpedo it, and explode it high into the air. In the next few days 
the enemy tried three successive convoys, the first to Benghazi and the other two 
to Tobruk. Each one was destroyed, so far as the supply ships went. We were 
not bothering about the escorting warships. 


This denial of supplies contributed greatly to the break of Rommel’s armies 
in the first days of November, and to their subsequent retreat. And once they 
were on the run past Daba, they were bombed and strafed mercilessly. 


From then on it was a run through to Tripoli. There were checks and minor 
battles; there were many hindrances, particularly land-mines, on the ground. 
But the theme of the advance was to get the squadrons far enough forward 
continually to hit at the enemy as he ran. It was far from easy, for he was running 
fast. We had to adopt many devices to bring up our supplies, particularly that of 
air transport. One complete fighter wing, with all its ground personnel and 
accessories, was flown forward to Marble Arch. We also had to construct our own 
airfields as we went, for those in Tripolitania were so mined and ploughed that 
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they were temporarily unusable—and speed was what counted. So a devoted 
and vigorous advance party of the Royal Engineers and R.A.F. ground personnel 
pressed continually in the van, making new airfields from virgin desert at the rate, 
at one point, of three in twenty-four hours. 


CONCLUSIONS AND LESSONS LEARNED 


So we got to Tripoli. The landings in North Africa had already taken place 
and the campaigns of Tunisia and Sicily still lay ahead. I am not going to deal 
with them now. For us in the Middle East, Tripoli aerodromes represented the 
last long-coveted prize in the Battle for Airfields. Air Chief Marshal Tedder moved 
across to Algiers to form the new Mediterranean Air Command, which has so 
successfully continued the battle; but I should like to say something of the 
contribution which it seems to me these previous experiences in the Middle East 
made towards the later successes. 


From the Air Force point of view, I think the very important lesson we learned 
was how to render an air force completely mobile. You will recollect that pre-war 
the greater part of the Air Force was on an immobile home defence basis and we 
had very much to do and develop before we reached the very high standard of 
mobility which was eventually achieved by the Middle East air forces in the Western 
Desert. It was, as a matter of fact, just as well that we did do so, otherwise we should 
not have survived as successfully as we did the rapid retirements and advances 
which took place in the Western Desert. The other important achievement was 
in gaining the complete confidence of the other Services in the ability of the R.A.F. 
to operate in support of their land and sea operations. 


Since I returned from the Middle East, it has frequently been suggested to 
me that in the later battles in the Western Desert the successful air/ground 
co-operation achieved represented a new concept. This suggestion is entirely 
erroneous. From the very commencement of the Middle East campaign, the policy 
for the employment of the air forces in co-operation with and in support of the 
land and naval forces was always the same ; that is, to direct the full available air 
power against the objective best calculated to ensure victory in the battle. 


The difference between the later and earlier campaigns was that in the later 
stages our Middle East air forces had not only been relieved of commitments on 
other fronts, that is Sudan, Kenya and Aden, and were thus able to concentrate 
on the Mediterranean front, but also they had increased very greatly in strength 
and were able to achieve results which were manifest to the men on the ground or 
in the ships. Moreover, the meaning of air power as such, and how to apply it, 
became much more widely understood by the officers and men in the sister 
Services. What we really achieved in this sphere was that all three Services, after 
months of close co-operation in victory and bitter defeat, learned to understand 
each other and to appreciate properly the capabilities and limitations of the 
different arms. 

I think you will agree, however, as to the importance of the earlier Middle 
East campaigns. They exercised our ingenuity and restricted resources to the utmost 
limits ; and it would be an injustice to the men who organized them, and to those 
who lost their lives in the course:of them, if they are forgotten or if their importance 
is minimized. 

As I said at the beginning of my talk, the successful outcome of these earlier 
campaigns was an essential pre-requisite to the victories which have followed in 
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Tunisia and Sicily. They are sometimes jokingly referred to as village cricket by 
comparison with the sterner test match stuff to be experienced later. Perhaps they 
were, but nevertheless our Navy, Army and Air Force teams on those village grounds 
hit up some invaluable “ sixes’ which contributed materially to the final winning 
score in the African Test Match. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


To my mind the three outstanding lessons, or facts, which emerge from the series 
of campaigns in North Africa are, firstly, the over-riding importance of quality over 
quantity in an air force, and that was the lesson which we learnt in this country in 1940. 
Secondly, the very great importance of some measure of air superiority before full 
support can be given to the other Services. Air superiority has to be fought for, and if 
in the battles which result the whole of the air force is not devoted temporarily to that 
object, the rest of the battle would be lost and the support required would not be given 
in full measure and efficiency. The third lesson, I think, is the very great part that the 
battles for landing grounds play in modern warfare. I believe General Montgomery, 
when he was recently in this country and talking to officers of all three Services, was 
asked what were his main objectives in the campaigns which led to the fighting in Tunis, 
and he replied invariably the landing grounds of the enemy. Those are the three lessons 
which I should adduce from the account of the series of campaigns in North Africa. 

I am sure I shall be expressing your views if I ask you to record a very hearty vote 
of thanks to the lecturer to-day. We are especially in his debt because he is a very busy 
man ; he is a member of the Air Council and in charge of one of the departments of the 
Air Ministry, and as such has a busy life apart from having to prepare and deliver a 
lecture. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 








THE SURRENDER OF ITALY 
POLITICAL AND MILITARY IMPLICATIONS 
By Major-GENERAL H. Rowan-Rosinson, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


N time of war, everything is either black or white. There are no soft neutral 
Jes through which darkness merges gradually into light; certainly not in 

the portrayal of the character of leaders. Mussolini is now an arch-fiend ; 
yet, at one time, he had much to his credit. In the dark days twenty-one years 
back, he rescued his country from the pit which threatened to engulf her. Then, 
public services of all kinds were notoriously inefficient ; roads were in disrepair ; 
trains and trams ran anyhow except to time; bribery and corruption were rife ; 
production was rapidly declining; decay was in progress, anarchy on the 
threshold. These evils, largely due to the application to the Italians of a form 
of democratization to which they were not suited either by character or capacity, 
could be remedied by nothing short of radical treatment. 


Mussolini diagnosed the case and took drastic action. Working high-handedly, 
ruthlessly, illegally, he purified and reformed the administration, encouraged the 
workers, disciplined the slackers, restored communications, gave a meaning to 
leisure and improved health. Regular visitors noted many improvements in Italy 
in those early days of his rule. 


THE FALL oF MUSSOLINI 


Unhappily the narrow outlook which may be necessary for concentrating 
effort on radical reform seldom broadens when, after the success of the initial 
operation, the patient needs gentle and liberal treatment. Often it narrows still 
more. The dictator becomes more dictatorial. The measures palpably required 
to save the State are prolonged to guard the tyrant. Devils exorcised are succeeded 
by other devils as bad or worse than their forerunners. Moreover, in this case the 
tyrant, who was according to Hitler “ the greatest son of Italian land since the 
downfall of the ancient Roman Empire,” was inherently stupid. He lacked finesse. 
He grew swollen-headed and pompous and, finally, became a figure of fun as, in 
gala dress, he strutted along the esplanade of Tobruk ready, complete with white 
horse, to make his state-entry into Cairo. His two great military decisions—to 
invade France and to invade Greece—were made against military advice. Italy, 
as was realized by the more thoughtful of the Italians, is terribly vulnerable against 
a Power that commands the seas. From her position, indeed, she might provide 
splendid strategic benefits to a central European aggressor, but her value would 
be that of a tool—to be used to the utmost limit of wear and then cast aside. She 
might be useful too as an additional surge carrying forward the tide of victory— 
so much the Duce saw and hoped for quick triumph; but for delaying the ebb, 
for postponing defeat in a hectic and long-drawn struggle, she was suited neither 
by the lie of her coasts nor by the temperament of her inhabitants. 


As the prospect of easy victory faded, as defeats on the battlefronts and privations 
and bombings on the home front multiplied, so did the Italian people grow disgusted 
and war-weary. But, in accepting dictatorship, they had renounced their power 
of effective protest. In an autocratic or oligarchic modern State in which modern 
weapons with all their devastating fire-effect and modern communications with 
all their facilities for the delivery of swift blows are at the disposal of authority, 
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the people as such have no say. In Germany, indeed, the situation in this respect 
is slightly different, for there are two main founts of power—Hitler with his Nazis 
and the General Staff with the army—one of which might effect changes of 
policy by overwhelming the other. But the people there are equally impotent. 
In such countries the home front exists only in so far as war-fatigue, hardships 
and disasters cause spirits to flag and thereby reduce production and debilitate 
fighting strength. 

Although Mussolini had long forfeited respect whether as a man or a leader, and 
although the course he had set appeared to be leading to the destruction of his native 
country, yet there seemed to be no prospect of a social upheaval or a revolution 
among the people. The revolt came strangely but effectively from his own Party. 
Some of the leading Fascists, already somewhat bored with the cheap histrionics of 
their chief, had become thoroughly discontented with his conduct of the war. Two 
matters probably proved decisive in determining them to turn against him. The 
first was that he had become so subservient to Germany that he had, at Hitler’s 
behest, allowed three out of every four of his divisions to be employed abroad while 
retaining only the fourth to defend the home country when the threat of invasion 
had become imminent. The second, to use Hitler’s words, ‘‘ was the Duce’s demand 
for increased authority which would enable him to carry on the war successfully. He 
demanded authority for the severest measures against the open and clandestine 
saboteurs of the war effort, against the reactionary elements of the social community 
and with it of the Italian people’s power to resist.’’ This demand for a free hand in 
tyranny was too much for his supporters, long drunk though they were themselves 
with an excess of power. On 25th July, the Fascist Grand Council turned down the 


request and, by 19 votes to 5, decided that Mussolini must abdicate. I/ Duce was then 
arrested and Badoglio—an anti-Fascist—summoned to form a new government. 
At once, throughout the whole of Italy, there was the wildest rejoicing. Two decades 
of terrorist rule were ended. There were prospects of liberty, self-government and 
peace. In a single day, Fascism was destroyed by Fascists. 


The fall of Mussolini was not only the first step towards “ surrender”; it was 
also the first step that must inevitably lead to co-belligerency with the Allies. 
Unhappily, the Fascist leaders responsible for the coup d’état did not realize this 
and omitted the preparatory action which should have rendered their deed of price- 
less value both to the Allies and to Italy. Collaboration should have been antecedent 
not subsequent to the coup. The relatively insignificant German forces in the 
peninsula could then have been annihilated, a powerful guard set to the Brenner 
and other inlets, and landings effected by British and American forces high up the 
leg—Rome, Leghorn, Genoa. ' Such a stroke, if successfully executed, would have 
produced resounding echoes in the Balkans and might have stimulated the Italian 
divisions, superior in numbers as they were, to bitter battles with the Germans 
in those regions. 


But Fate in the shape of Fascist neglect or stupidity ordained otherwise. 
Instead of the forced abdication being well timed and leading to an immediate 
and triumphant dénouement, it proved to be merely a dramatic opening to a dull 
play. Only post factum, after the overthrow of Fascism, did thinking and planning 
begin. 

Badoglio cannot be blamed. He claims to have had no knowledge of the 
intended coup until summoned to take direction after it had fallen. The hour for 
fully effective collbaoration with the Allies had then long passed ; and all he could 
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attempt, surrounded as he was by doubtful friends, bitter enemies, spies and secret 
agents, was to guide the ship of state through dangerous shoals and against 
buffetting winds to some safe haven. His was a desperate task. On the one hand, 
there was the menace of German domination—an evil, a horror, to be avoided at all 
costs. On the other, was the fear of what “ unconditional surrender ”’ might imply 
and of what Mr. Churchill intended when he gave the advice to “let the Italians 
stew in their own juice for a bit, and hot up the fire to the utmost in order to 
accelerate the process.” 


On 15th August, that is, three weeks after the abdication, Badoglio made the 
first overtures. On that date an envoy of the new Government informed the 
British Ambassador in Madrid that Italy was ready to join with the Allies. Four 
days later, British and American staff officers, hastily dispatched, met the envoy 
in Lisbon and discussed terms with him. The matter, however, was not one for 
quick settlement, for the British, American and Russian Governments had to be 
consulted. Only on 3rd September, at Syracuse, was the Armistice secretly signed. 
It was the day on which the Allies, having conquered Sicily, landed in Calabria. 


TERMS OF SURRENDER 


The main features of the terms dictated to Italy can be summarized as 
follows :— 

(a) Immediate cessation of all hostility by Italian armed forces. 

(5) All prisoners and internees of the United Nations to be immediately 
turned over to the Allied C.-in-C. 

(c) Immediate transfer of the Italian fleet and air force to the Allies. 

(d) The Allied C.-in-C. empowered to requisition Italian merchantmen. 

(e) Immediate surrender of Corsica and all Italian territory, both islands 
and mainland, to the Allies for use for any operational purpose. 

(f) Immediate withdrawal to Italy of Italian armed forces from participa- 
tion in the War wherever they might be engaged. 

(g) Reservation by the Allied C.-in-C. of the right to take such measures 
as he might consider desirable in the interest of the prosecution of the War 
by the Allied forces. The Italian Government to assist as required. 

(A) Other conditions of political, economic and financial nature to be 
transmitted at a later date. 


On 8th September, the Badoglio Government publicly asked for an armistice. 
On the following day, forty-six days after the fall of Mussolini, Allied forces 
landed at Salerno. 


During the intervening period the enemy had not been idle. As early as 
29th July, German forces had occupied Trieste, Pola, Fiume, the Istrian peninsula 
and the Udine. By 1st September, they had 25 to 30 divisions in Italy and held 
every key-point in the peninsula. A glorious opportunity had vanished. The 
“skirts of happy chance ”’ had eluded grasp. The Fascist leaders, before deposing 
their chief, should have taken a leaf out of the book of Pilsudski and his Poles 
who, in 1918, when the tide of victory had turned definitely in favour of the Allies, 
rose against the German invaders and, in twenty-four hours, by carefully pre- 
concerted action, destroyed or captured the whole army of occupation. The 
Fascist coup d’état should somehow have been deferred until the Allies were ready 
to take full advantage of it. Alternatively, if that were not possible, the Allies 
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should at least have been given some notice of the impending event so that they could 
have modified their plans as necessary to meet the new situation. 


As it turned out, when the surrender came, on 8th September, it was already 
shorn of much of its significance, both political and military. It had not given Italy 
to the Allies, but merely provided some aid towards the establishment of a bridge- 
head. It did not even afford much help by the sabotage of railways in North Italy, 
for the Germans were astride all key-points and dealt roughly with saboteurs. 
Largely for these reasons, the moral effect of the blow on Germany and her 
satellites was not so great as might have been expected of so important an event. 


Leaving the realm of ‘‘ might have beens,” we may take stock of the general 
outcome of the surrender. The complete volte face of Italy in declaring war on 
Germany and the acceptance of her by the Allies as a co-belligerent both occurred 
on 13th October. However dramatic, neither events were world-shaking, yet the 
results should prove most advantageous to the Allies. They may be summarized 
as follows :— 

POLITICAL BENEFITS 

(i) A severe moral blow has been struck at the ‘‘ New Order ’”’ which was to 
guarantee the future happiness of Europe. After a trial run of twenty-one years, 
Fascism—one of its twin foundations—has been discarded together with its chief 
apostle by the almost unanimous will of the Italian nation. That is a failure which, 
without a perversion of the truth, is very difficult to explain. 


(ii) The tide clearly having turned in Russia, the Mediterranean and the 
Pacific, the surrender—linked as it was with the word “ unconditional ’—must 
be filling the hearts of satellite nations with gloomy forebodings. 


(iii) Neutrals have been encouraged to display a becoming firmness towards 
Germany. Sweden is protesting vigorously to Germany about breaches of 
neutrality, and her Press is becoming actively anti-Axis. Switzerland firmly refuses 
to permit the transit of German troops across her mountains to North Italy. 
Turkey, always benevolently inclined towards the Allies, now feels sufficiently 
secure to express her sentiments more clearly. 

(iv) In the occupied countries—France, Poland, Norway, Yugoslavia, Greece—- 
opposition has been stiffened and Quislings made to shudder. French patriotism in 
particular has been stimulated by the virtual surrender of Corsica—the first national 
soil to be recovered during the War. Even in Denmark, hitherto quiescent, sabotage 
is now rife and consequently the German garrison has had to be considerably 
increased. 

(v) No less is the encouragement afforded to the Allied countries which a 
year ago were woefully starved of happy prospects. ~ 


MILITARY BENEFITS 
Although it is now recognized that all three Services are interdependent and 
that in the Mediterranean this is so to a marked degree, it will be convenient to 
classify the military benefits arising from Italy’s surrender under headings special 
to each Service. 


On land 

(i) The Axis strength is reduced by about fifty divisions, some of which will 
shortly be battling on the Allied side, thus counting doubly. This reduction, 
amounting to between ro and 15 per cent. of her strength, is a severe blow to 
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Germany at a time when, under violent pressure in Russia and in the Mediterranean 
and compelled to defend thousands of miles of sea coast, she is desperately anxious 
to find reserves with which to launch counter-attacks. 


(ii) The Germans have been compelled to send twenty-five to thirty divisions 
into Italy, and an additional eleven divisions into the Balkans. These formations 
have not indeed been taken from Russia, but they have been drawn from the only 
pool from which that critical front could be reinforced. 


(iii) Some of the Italian troops in the Balkans have made common cause with 
the Greeks and Yugoslavs. One or two divisions have even handed over their 
equipment complete to the guerrillas. This action has been valuable“in easing the 
supply situation in that quarter—a situation which is being further improved by 
the use of now open eastern Adriatic ports. The result is a great intensification 
of the war on communications—communications which are few and far between 
and which lend themselves in the mountains to forms of destruction invaluable 
for impeding enemy movement and most costly in time and labour to repair. 


(iv) The surrender enables the Allies to threaten the flank of the whole German 
position in South-East Europe. From Brindisi and Bari in South Italy, attempts 
at landing on the eastern Adriatic coast can be afforded “ fighter” cover. From 
the Albanian coast, which lies nearest, a slow and difficult advance is possible into 
the Danube valley—the vital link of Germany with her forces in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania and South Russia, and with oil from Ploesti. With the loss of that 
connexion, she would be compelled to withdraw her armies to afford direct 
protection to the home-land. Her industries and her morale would then be exposed 
to aerial attack of a weight bound to prove decisive. The Allied flank attack on 
the Balkans becomes easier the farther the advance proceeds up the leg of Italy. It 
would always be difficult ; but it is such a dangerous menace that Germany, at 
whatever cost elsewhere, must keep an active and resolute watch on the 
threatened coast. 


(v) The occupation of Corsica opens up the possibility of an Allied descent on 
the French or Italian Rivieras and must thus cause yet a further dispersion of 
German effort. Moreover, from Corsica, landings in the Leghorn area can be afforded 
“fighter ’’ support, and therefore Rommel is compelled to keep the bulk of his 
army in North Italy. 


Maritime 

(vi) Here the surrender of the Italian fleet is of paramount importance. 
Faithfully executed, it has delivered into Allied hands over a hundred warships, 
including five battleships and eight cruisers (again counting two on a division), 
together with 150,000 tons of merchant shipping. This is a relatively large reinforce- 
ment, the effects of which will be felt at once in the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
and later in the Pacific. 


(vii) The Mediterranean, except for some slight danger of aerial attack in its 
eastern waters, is now open to our shipping with all the advantages that this 
implies for the supply of our armies in Italy, in the Middle East and in India. 


(viii) The subtractions from the enemy's naval strength and the additions to 
that of the Allies afford enhanced flexibility to our armies, rendering the Germans 
still more anxious concerning the protection of their extensive sea-front. 
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Aerial 
Air forces share of course in all the benefits that accrue to fleets and armies, 
but of special advantage to them now, we may note :— 


(ix) The acquisition of the great air base at Foggia, from which the capitals 
of the satellite countries can be reached, as can be Salonika, Ploesti, the Skoda 
works, the great new factories in Silesia and many factories and towns in South 
Germany hitherto immune from aerial assault. 


(x) As the Allied forces advance northward, so will fresh aerodromes become 
available until, when the plain about Bologna is reached, every arsenal and every 
rail centre in Germany and German-occupied lands will be under the continual 
menace of Allied air attack. 


Against these manifold benefits, the number of concomitant drawbacks to be 
tabulated is remarkably small. Politically, Greece has been angered by the sight 
of her most hated foe in the novel guise of a co-belligerent. This fact, utilized by 
enemy propaganda, may have unpleasant repercussions in a country which, though 
thoroughly anti-Fascist, has never been wholly anti-Nazi. Economically, there is 
the drawback that the burden of supplying Italy with food has been transferred 
from German to Allied shoulders. 


THE DODECANESE ISLANDS 


The events in the Dodecanese proved to be a chapter of misfortunes for the 
Allies. They were on a small scale, indeed,-but they left a definite blot on the 
brilliant strategy which we had pursued in the Mediterranean during the past year. 


On 16th September, that is eight days after the Italian request for an armistice, 
Allied forces landed on Cos, Leros and Samos. On the 21st, the capture of these 
islands was officially announced, and it was reported that we were using airfields 
on Cos. On 3rd October, the Germans launched attacks on Cos, and two days later 
claimed its capture. On 16th November, they were in possession of Leros after a 
four-day battle, and had taken over 8,000 British and Italian prisoners there. On 
21st November, they occupied Samos, from which Allied troops had been withdrawn. 


Some explanation of these defeats seems needed. Almost certainly, the key- 
point in Allied strategy was Rhodes. The Italians there were overwhelmingly 
strong, and it was no doubt expected that they would at once take possession of the 
island. Instead, they surrendered tamely and immediately to the Germans. 
Geography was then wholly against the Allies. The captured islands, instead of 
being strongly supported by fighters from Rhodes, 70 to 110 miles away, could call 
on no airfields nearer than Cyprus, 300 miles off—a distance far beyond the range 
of the ordinary fighter and almost beyond that of long-range fighters. For defensive 
purposes, the field at Cos hardly counted. Its aircraft capacity was small and, 
being a single field and under constant assault by a numerous enemy from near-by 
bases, could clearly not be used for long. Relative air strength was bound to decide, 
just as it had done earlier in Crete. 


It is curious indeed that we should have ignored geography for, of all the 
innumerable factors that can make or mar a plan, it is the only one that is truly 
stable. Once the Italians on Rhodes had capitulated there appeared to be only 
one course to pursue, namely to evacuate the capturedislands. Instead, we hung on 
and, even after the surrender of Cos had rendered the other islands still less tenable, 
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we actually reinforced Leros, thus largely increasing the number of troops bound to 
be captured there. Only after the loss of Leros did we abandon Samos. 

It is to be hoped that when the full facts are known these criticisms of our 
strategy will prove to be of a superficial nature and also that some better reason 
will be advanced for our action than that of a natural reluctance to abandon 
conquered territory. 

A final point. Our experience in the Dodecanese shows the successful defence 
of Malta to have been little short of miraculous. 


THE Moscow CONFERENCE AND ITALY 


In conclusion, we may note the principal decisions reached at the Moscow 
Conference with regard to the future of Italy. They may be summarized in the 
pronouncement that the treatment of Italy shall be based on the fundamental 
principle that ‘‘ Fascism and all evil influences and emanations shall be utterly 
destroyed and that the Italian people shall be given every opportunity to establish 
governmental and other institutions upon democratic principles and to enjoy 
freedom of speech, worship, political belief, Press, and public meetings. Democratic 
organs of local government shall be created.” 


These rulings, though to a certain extent conflicting, are generally sound. But 
there must be some certainty of control during the process of passing from a 
dictatorial to a democratic régime, otherwise there may be another exchange of 
devils. To give full rein to a Latin race—excitable, volatile and, after two decades 
of complete restraint, unversed in any true democratic government—is merely to 
invite the resurgence of a dictator to set aright matters which licence begotten of 
freedom has set awry. 








DEVELOPMENTS IN NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 
By “ WALRus ” 


the suppression or economy which might be expected in war time in a 

publication of such a character. As usual, it is the world-wide standard work 
on warships of every Power with the semblance of a navy, and a summary of its 
contents will provide our readers with a brief review of the latest developments 
in naval construction and call attention to new designs in old categories and new 
types which may have necessitated the introduction of additional categories. 


At the outset, the frontispiece calls for special comment. It is a photograph 
of H.M.S. “‘ Exeter” in her wartime rig and beneath it is the following 
inscription :— 

“On 13th December, 1939, the cruiser ‘EXETER’ bore the brunt of the 
action with the German ‘ pocket battleship’ ‘ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE’ at the 
Battle of the Plate, suffering severe damage and numerous casualties. ‘ For 
the fortitude and resolution of the personnel no praise could be too high’ was 
the official comment. 

“Completely refitted, H.M.S. ‘ EXETER’ was one of the Allied squadron 
which on 27th February, 1942, fought against a greatly superior Japanese 
force in the Battle of the Java Sea. With one boiler room completely wrecked 
the ‘ExETER’ put into Surabaya to effect temporary repairs. Unlike the 
‘ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE’ in similar circumstances, she did not scuttle herself 
rather than renew the fight. Though incapable of exceeding half speed, she 
sailed on the night of 28th February in company with two destroyers, H.M.S. 
‘ENCOUNTER’ and the U.S.S. ‘ Pope.’ Early in the forenoon of Ist March 
the ‘EXETER’ reported that she had sighted three enemy cruisers steering 
towards her. The rest was silence. 

“Never was a splendid tradition more worthily upheld. It may be 
recalled that at the Battle of Sadras on 17th February, 1782, H.M.S. ‘ EXETER,’ 
a 64-gun ship, carrying the broad pendant of Commodore Richard King, was 
beset by five French ships and reduced almost to a wreck. As still another 
enemy ship was seen approaching, the Commodore was asked, ‘ What 
shall we do?’ 

“* Fight her till she sinks’ was the Commodore’s calm reply. 

“‘ The same spirit animated the ‘ EXETER’ of 160 years later.” 


Te 1942 edition of Jane’s Fighting Ships! shows remarkably little signs of 


CAPITAL SHIPS 


In spite of the vast progress made in the air during the four years of war, the 
Capital Ship remains the backbone of the world’s principal fleets. Changes in 
strength from last year are naturally slight ; few have been sunk, whilst new ones 
take four to five years to build under wartime conditions, and there has as yet 
been barely time for war construction programmes to take effect. 


1 Jane's Fighting Ships, 1942. Edited by Francis E. McMurtrie, A.I.N.A. (Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., Ltd.). £3 3s. od. net. 
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The following is a brief summary of the more interesting ships shown in Jane 
as being in service to-day together with a reference to those shown in this Annual 
as under construction :— 


British Emprre.—There are fifteen in service: four of the new “ KING 
GEORGE V”’ class, whose appearance has received sufficient publicity in the Press 
to obviate further comment; two “‘ NEtson”’ class, of which new photographs 
amongst many in the British section show the material alterations that have taken 
place in the rig of our ships during the War—light type tripod masts in all ships 
down to escort vessels being practically standard; the ‘“ RENowNn”’; four 
“QuEEN ELIzABETHS”; and four ‘‘ RoyaL SOVEREIGNS.” The only ships 
recorded as building are the four 40,000 ton ships of the ‘‘ Lion ”’ class which were 
laid down in 1939 and should, presumably, be due for completion in 1944. 


FRANCE.—With the fleets of the United Nations are the “ RICHELIEU,” 
reclaimed from Dakar in November, 1942; the “ LorRAINE,” so long immobilized 
in Alexandria; and the old “‘CourBeT” and “ Paris” which have been in 
British ports since July, 1940. The incomplete “JEAN Bart” was heavily 
damaged i in action at Casablanca but may be repaired in due course ame put into 
service to fight for the Allies. 


The “ DuNKERQUE,” “STRASBOURG” and ‘“‘ PROVENCE” were scuttled at 
Toulon. 


GERMANY.—Completed ships are the ‘‘Tirpitz,” ‘“‘ SCHARNHORST,” 
‘‘ GNEISENAU,” ‘“‘ LUTzow”’ and “ADMIRAL SCHEER.” The ‘“‘ DEUTSCHLAND” and 
one other ship of the ‘‘ Trrpitz’’ class were laid down in 1938 and 1939 respectively, 


but very little progress appears to have been made with them and it is questionable 
whether they will be completed. 





THE “ Trreitz” 


ItaLy.—Here, as elsewhere in this review, one has the advantage of writing 
shortly after the surrender of the Italian Fleet and with information now available 
regarding the Italian Navy. Six out of a total of seven completed battleships 
endeavoured to escape to allied ports. From Spezia came the ‘‘ Virror1o VENETO,” 
“ Trawta ” (ex “‘ Lirrorio”’) and “ Roma’”’; the last named being sunk on passage 
by German aircraft. From Taranto came the “ Duitio” and “ Dorta.” From 
Trieste down the Adriatic Sea came the ‘“CrsarE.” There remained the 
‘“‘IMPERO,” laid down in 1938 but not yet completed, and the ‘“‘ Cavour,” which 
was sunk at Taranto in November, 1940 and, though subsequently refloated, not 
yet repaired. 


It is too early to comment upon the Allies’ intentions regarding the future of 
the five surrendered vessels. Their part in the War to date has not been a glorious 
one. They have, however, for three years acted as a fleet in being, thereby locking 
up in the Mediterranean a force of British capital ships which could ill be spared. 
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In the surrender of the Italian battle fleet there is therefore the immediate positive 
gain that battleships of our own are at once released for employment in other seas, 
more especially the Indian Ocean and the Pacific, where the time is fast approaching 
when the maximum naval forces of the Allied Nations must be concentrated in order 
to bring about the ultimate defeat of the Japanese fleet. 


JaPan.—Capital ships in service include, with reasonable certainty, eight out 
of the original ten which Japan was allowed to retain by the Washington Treaty. 
But it is believed that five 40,000 ton vessels were laid down in 1938-40 of which 
one may be already in commission and the others should appear during 1944-45. 
It is also possible that four 12,000 to 15,000 ton small battleships armed with six 
12 in. guns which were laid down in 1937-38 may be in service. 


Russta.—The present state of the three ships of pre-war design is uncertain : 
one may be operating in the Black Sea; the other two were badly damaged in the 
Baltic in 1941. One new ship was laid down in 1939, and two more were to have 
been built, but it appears unlikely that much progress has been made with 
any of them. 


UNITED STATES.—Completed battleships amount to no less than twenty-one, 
namely : two of the new 45,000 ton “‘ Iowa ”’ class ; six of the new “‘ WASHINGTON ” 
class ; three ““ MARYLANDS”’ (the “ WEsT VIRGINIA,” reduced to a wreck at Pearl Har- 
bour, has been reconstructed) ; two ‘‘ CALIFORNIA ”’ class (the class name ship, heavily 
damaged at Pearl Harbour, has been restored to service) ; three ““ NEw MExIco”’ 
class; the “ PENNSYLVANIA”; the “ NEVADA” (damaged at Pearl Harbour but 
since repaired) ; two ‘“ Texas” class; and the “ARKANSAS.” In addition there 
is the ‘“‘ OKLAHOMA,” sister ship to the “‘ NEvapDA,” which capsized at Pearl Harbour 
but which has since been refloated and may before long reappear in service. 











U.S.S. ‘‘ WASHINGTON ” 


In passing one notes three interesting features in modern American capital 
ship design: the complete absence of scuttles in the hull, the marked sheer to the 
forecastle which must make them very dry forward at the expense of depression 
of the foremost turret on forward bearings, and, in the case of ships reconstructed 
since Pearl Harbour, the replacement of the old massive cage type masts by slender 
pole ones. The last point, though not disclosed when Jane went to press, is worth 
noting since it has made a marked difference to their appearance. 


’ 


Of ships building there are four more of the “ Iowa”’ class to be completed 
in 1944-45, and five 58,000 ton ships of the new ‘“‘ MonTANA”’ class. Construction of 
the latter has however been suspended for the present. There are also six 27,000 
ton ships armed with six 14 in. guns of the ‘ALASKA ”’ class, laid down in 1941-42, 
These are classed as battle-cruisers, but now that battleships are being given the 
‘speed of the old battle cruiser, one presumes that this distinction indicates lighter 
armour, 
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* TABLE I 
The present capital ship position can best be summarized in a short table :— 


Uncertain (including 
Probably — Probably _ ships possibly under 
Navy. in under construction, severely 
service. construction. damaged, but probably 
repairable, etc.). 


British Empire ... 15 4 oO 
Argentina 2 oO oO 
Brazil 2 o Oo 
Chile I o oO 
France ... 4 oO 4 
Germany 5 o 2 
Italy 5 oO 2 
Japan 9 ) 9 
Russia ... o o 4 
Turkey a) re 1 o o 
United States ike a 4 11 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Since its birth in a rudimentary form shortly before the last war, the aircraft 
carrier has progressively developed from the ugliness of a converted merchant ship, 
such as the “‘ Arcus,” until it has attained graceful lines of its own as exemplified 
in the “ INDOMITABLE.” Not long ago it was a vessel which accompanied the 
battle fleet, in order to extend its range of vision with reconnaissance aircraft and its 
striking power and ability to delay a faster retiring fleet by means of torpedoes. 
Now it is a vessel which in one operation provides the fighters which are essential 
for the protection of a battle fleet whenever it is operating outside the range of shore- 
based fighters; and in another forms the core of a striking force which can out- 
range all other warships by many hundreds of miles. 


So much for what may be called the fleet carrier. In addition, this war has 
produced a small and lighter type of vessel termed an escort carrier. Chiefly mass 
produced in America, they fulfil the important role of supplying that air power 
which is necessary for the safe passage of convoys across the Atlantic, but which 
cannot as yet be provided by shore-based aircraft in the region which lies midway 
between the eastern shores of America and our own Western Approaches. 


With these developments in mind, we may with interest briefly note the present 
position as regards aircraft carriers in the world’s fleets :— 


BritIsH EMpire.—It cannot be said that our strength in fleet carriers as shown 
in Jane is satisfactory. Our losses in these ships have been heavy and we appear 
to have only four remaining in service, apart from the old “‘ Furious ”’ and “‘ ARGus.”’ 
Only two ships of the “‘ INDoMITABLE ”’ class, which should be finished this year, 
are under construction. But, since none of our construction programmes have been 
published since the outbreak of war, we may be confident that a considerable number 
more are being built, perhaps already in an advanced state towards completion, 
and expect to hear that they are in service before long. As regards escort carriers 
(e.g., the “ BATTLER” type) we only know that a number are already in service 
doing valuable work and expect the figures to grow rapidly, since the time taken 


to produce them is relatively short. 
Cc 
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H.M.S. ‘‘ FORMIDABLE ”’ 


FRANCE.—The diplomatic negotiations which have been in progress between 
the United States Government and the Vichy French authorities in Martinique 
ever since the collapse of France, have never been very clear ; but it would seem 
that France’s only aircraft carrier, the ‘““ BEARN,” so long interned in that West 
Indian island, may well be in service on the side of the Allies before long. 


GERMANY.—Hitler laid down Germany’s first aircraft carrier, the ‘“‘ GRAF 
ZEPPELIN,” in 1936 and launched the hull with much ceremony in 1939 just before 
the War. Since then we have been vouchsafed singularly little news of her : certainly 
there has been none of her taking part in operations. Working in co-operation 
with, say, the “ TrrPITz”’ or “ GNEISENAU ”’ out in the Atlantic, she might have 
achieved much damage against our shipping. One wonders, therefore, whether the 
vessel has ever been completed. In view of this one must regard Germany’s second 
carrier, the ‘‘ PETER STRASSER,” which was also laid down in 1936, but of whose 
launching there has been no report, as unlikely to exist. 


ITaty.—If we exempt one old seaplane carrier, now surrendered to the Allies, 
Italy has no aircraft carriers. It is questionable whether Italy’s apparent failure 
to build aircraft carriers was due to ignorance of their capabilities or wisdom to the 
extent that it was realized that such vulnerable ships, carrying aircraft which in 
performance fall short of shore-based aircraft, should not be employed in confined 
waters such as the Mediterranean. The fact that we, ourselves, have done so so 
frequently without suffering more grievous losses than the ‘“‘ ARK RoyAL ”’ and the 
“ EaGLE”’ and the immobilization by damage for long periods of several others, 
does not necessarily belie such wisdom. By a combination of skill and courage, 
coupled with the gambler’s spirit of nothing venture, nothing win, we have, to put 
it vulgarly, been able to “ get away with it ’’—just. 


JAPAN.—With a fleet of large carriers greater than that of any other single 
Power—a fact known to few—the Japanese struck blow after blow in the Pacific 
war zone in the six months which succeeded Pearl Harbour. But the reckoning 
was to come. The U.S. Navy has struck back in a series of shattering blows at 
Midway, the Solomons and elsewhere. Carrier after carrier was sunk, though not 
without serious loss to the Allied side. Asa result, the Japanese carrier fleet is to-day 
reduced, as far as can be ascertained, to only three ships, though there is a possibility 
that one or two others may exist. In addition, Japan has a number of auxiliary 
carriers which are little more than merchant ships converted for the transport of 
aircraft. They have proved their value for ferrying fighters and bombers rapidly 
to each new landing ground as it was established in Japan’s southward advance 
through the East Indies, but their numbers have been steadily depleted by Allied 
bombing and submarine attack. 


UNITED STATES.—Here the figures are almost staggering. The ‘‘ ENTERPRISE,” 
“ RANGER” and “SARATOGA” are all that are left of America’s pre-war carrier 
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fleet, but to these must now be“added six to eight of the ‘‘ INDEPENDENCE ”’ class 
of 10,000 tons originally laid down as “‘ CLEVELAND ”’ class cruisers, and at least 
three of a new “‘ Essex ”’ class of 25,000 tons. 

















U.S.S. ‘‘ ENTERPRISE ”’ 


Under construction and due for completion in the near future are, perhaps, 
two more of the “‘ INDEPENDENCE ”’ class and ten more of the “ Essex” class. And 
the construction of some twenty more was authorised in 1942. Finally there are 
an undefined number of escort carriers similar to the British ‘‘ BATTLER”’ type 
already referred to.} 

As with capital ships this section concludes with a table summarizing the present 
position ; omitting auxiliary carriers, seaplane tenders and the like, which though 
having their own definite value in war do not form a part of the main fleet :— 


TABLE II 
Probably Probably — Uncertain (includes 
Navy. in under ships probably under 
service. construction construction, etc. 
British iia eis 5 2+? ce) 
France ... Re wee fo) oO I 
Germany aac Sac fe) fo) I 
Japan ... ne as 3 fe) fe) 
Russia ... eels a o oO I 
USA. <. ae wi II 12 20 
CRUISERS 


Though of sufficient importance in the world’s fleets to merit consideration on 
their own, the number of cruisers is such as to prohibit more than some brief com- 
ments on the more interesting developments given in the latest edition of Jane: 

















H.M.S. ‘“ Mauritius ” 





1 It was announced by the Secretary of the United States Navy recently that they 
were laying down immediately three 45,000 ton carriers which will be the largest ships 
of their kind in the world; the keel of the third will be laid early in 1944. These ships 
are to be known as CVB’s, as contrasted with the terms CV for fleet carriers, CVL for 
light fleet carriers, and CVE for escort carriers. They will be particularly well protected 
and have a powerful defensive armament and are to have an unusually high speed. 
They are essentially designed to enable a greater number of larger aircraft to be carried 
and launched from them. They will be capable of operating big two-engined bombers.’ 
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BritisH EMpPIRE.—Some nine ships of the 6 in. gun “‘ MauriTIus”’ class are 
now in service and at least eight of the smaller ‘“‘ Dino” class. Photographs of the 
“ScyLLa” of the latter class show that the armament of ten 5.25 in. combined 
L.A./H.A. guns has not been installed in all, for this particular ship clearly has only 
four twin mountings of a different type. Photographs of the “ HAWKINS” and 
“ FROBISHER,” available for the first time since 1939, reveal that these ships, which 
had been disarmed in accordance with our treaty obligations prior to the War, have 
had their original armament of 7.5 in. guns reinstalled and that reconstruction with 
6 in. guns as was done with the now lost ‘‘ EFFINGHAM ”’ has not been attempted. 
No details are given of the “ VinpICTIVE ”—the remaining ship of this class, which 
had been converted to a Cadets’ training ship. 








H.M.S. “ Scyira ”’ 


British cruiser strength, as given in the Annual, still includes some twelve 
ships of the old C and D classes, and falls below the seventy often stated to be our 
minimum requirement, though, doubtless, a number of armed merchant cruisers 
are acting as substitutes in those oceans where attack by major enemy forces is 
unlikely. It is, therefore, fairly evident that we must have a number of cruisers 
either recently completed or in an advanced state of construction, of which details 
have not yet been published. 


Mention of armed merchant cruisers draws one’s attention to the “ PRINCE 
Davin ” and her two sister ships in the Royal Canadian Navy, for a photograph shows 
that the conversion of these vessels from liners to warships is unusually complete. 
They even have a complete centre line armament with superimposed guns. 


FRANCE.—The present whereabouts of several French cruisers is uncertain. 
A number were scuttled at Toulon and it is not clear how many can be restored 
to service if the Germans so intend. The allied invasion of North Africa resulted 
in the release of three 8 in. and one 6 in. cruiser from Alexandria, four 6 in. from 
Dakar and Casablanca and, apparently, two from Martinique, the whole making 
an important increase in allied naval strength if, as is presumed, they are now in 
service. 


GERMANY.—The “ADMIRAL HIPPER,” ‘“‘ PRINZ EvGEN,” ‘‘ NURNBERG,”’ 
“ Lerpzic,” “Korn” and “ EMDEN” remain in service. There is a possibility 


that a third 8 in. vessel—the “ SEYDLITZ,” and four 5.9 in. ships may be complete, 
judging by the published dates on which they were laid down, although evidence 
from various sources casts doubt on their present existence. The fourth ship of 
the ‘ H1pperR ” class, the ‘“‘ LUtzow,” when in an incomplete state, was apparently 
handed over to Russia in 1940. In view of the small size of Germany’s fleet, 
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one is at a loss to account for this as being other than a beneficent gesture on the 
part of Hitler towards his, then, ally. Whether this ship has ever been completed 
by Russia is not, however, stated. 


ITALY.—Jane estimates Italy’s depleted cruiser fleet as a single 8 in. cruiser, 
with a possibility of three others whose destruction is uncertain, seven or eight 
6 in. vessels of pre-war design, an indefinite number of the 5.3 in. gunned “‘ REGOLO ” 
class, of which twelve were laid down in 1939, and possibly the two ships of the 
ten 6 in. gun “‘ Cr1ANo ”’ class laid down in the same year. There is also a possibility 
that two smaller vessels of 4,300 tons, which were started at Trieste in 1939 for 
the Siamese, have been completed and since appropriated to the Italian Navy. 
The surrender of Italy has placed six 6 in. and two 5.3 in. cruisers in our hands. 
The fate of the remainder is uncertain. At the worst it could apparently amount 
to four 8 in., four 6 in. and ten 5.3 in. ships; but the probability of there in fact 
being more than one 8 in., one 6 in. and a couple of 5.3 in. cruisers for service is remote. 


JAPAN.—Accurate figures of the number of Japanese cruisers sunk are 
unobtainable. American reports issued during the first year after Pearl Harbour 
were prone to make exaggerated claims which subsequent evidence has disproved. 
Although it is doubtful whether Japan can have more than four or five cruisers 
under construction, the remaining cruiser fleet is quite sufficient to ensure that the 
Allies cannot regard it with any degree of complacency. A noteworthy point is 
shown in a photograph of the sinking “‘ MikuMa.” This 6 in. gun cruiser had been 
rearmed with 8 in. guns. 


PoLanD.—The British ‘‘ DRAGON” was transferred to Poland in January, 
1943, making a notable addition to the strength of this valiant little fleet. 


RusstA.—The latest ships in service are of the 7.1 in. gun “ Krrov”’ class 
completed in 1937-41. 


SWEDEN.—Two cruisers under construction, which are of 7,000 tons and armed 
with nine 6 in. guns, were ordered in 1940 and laid down in 1942. The unique 
seaplane carrier ‘“‘GOTLAND”’ is now due to be reconstructed as an A.A. cruiser. 


UniTED STATES.—The latest ships completed are eight of the 8 in. gunned 
‘ BALTIMORE ” class laid down 1941, a similar number of the 6 in. gunned 
‘CLEVELAND ” type, and the six vessels of the ‘“‘SAN DiEco”’ class armed with 
sixteen 5 in. guns and comparable to our own ‘“‘ Dipos.” Apart from 500,000 tons 
of cruisers to be laid down under the 1942 construction programme, there are up to 
twenty ships (the doubt as to the number is due to the fact that a proportion are 
being converted to aircraft carriers) armed with twelve 6 in. guns due to be 
completed in 1943-44. 





U.S.S. ‘ WIcHITA ”’ 
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TABLE III 
Probably —- Probably Uncertain (including 
Navy. in under possibly under 

service. construction. construction, etc.) 
British Empire a 56 ? o 
France ... 5 gas 10 fe) 8 
Germany ree ios 6 oO 5 
Italy... 23! We 8 oO 18 
Japan ... im ah 29 o 5 
Russia ... AA bis 6 fe) 3 
USA... be Kiet 50 20+ numerous 


OTHER TYPES 


The importance of destroyers, sloops, frigates, corvettes, submarines, all types 
of coastal craft, infantry and tank ships and all the multitude of other different 
types of vessel which are essential to a fighting fleet, each in their way deserve a 
separate section in this survey. But space being limited it must suffice to make 
brief reference to some of the more interesting points concerning them revealed in 
the latest edition of the Annual. 


BrRiTISH.—Many additions have been made to our destroyer strength. Whilst 
the appearance of all, with single mast and funnel, is similar, there appear to be 
a multiplicity of different armaments ranging from four 4 in. ‘‘ pop guns’”’ in the 
“ PAKENHAM ” class up to six 4.7 in, arranged in three large enclosed gun houses 
in the “ LarorEy,” Admiralty policy in this respect is not clear since, apart from 
the reduction in armament from that in the “ L’s”’ to that in the later ‘‘ P”’ class, 
there are differences in ships of the same class: thus whilst the ORWELL has three 
twin mountings the ‘ Orra”’ has four singles. 


There are several different designs of ‘‘ Hunt” destroyer. Some have only 
two twin 4 in. mountings; others three. Some have their single mast and 
funnel raked; in others they are vertical. The number of ships of the powerful 
“ TRIBAL ”’ class remaining in the British Navy is only six, but this figure is being 
augmented by similar numbers in both Canadian and Australian fleets. Many of 
the old “V” and ““W”’ destroyers have been converted to escort vessels with 
their gun and torpedo armament reduced in favour of depth charges. The long 
service of these twenty-five year old ships is a tribute to the fine work of builders, 
dockyards and crews alike. 


It is satisfactory to see that names have once again been given to our submarines 
instead of impersonal pendant numbers. Though some of the names are not 
entirely satisfactory, the whole of our submarine fleet has lived up to the names 
allotted to two of the latest type—‘‘ UNRUFFLED ” and “ UNBEATEN.” 


We appear at last to be building a respectable number of the powerfully armed 
“ BLACK Swan ”’ class of sloop. In passing one notes that the ‘“‘ ENCHANTRESS ”’ 
of this type has at last lost the inelegant superstructure accommodation aft provided 
for the comfort of my Lords of the Admiralty. The new frigates of the “ RIVER ”’ 
class are graceful vessels which in type and design fall somewhere between sloop 
and corvette. Their armament must be largely depth charges, since all that is 
visible in photographs may be aptly termed a couple of peashooters! Incidentally 
there is mention of two frigates being named respectively ‘“‘ BENTINCK”’ and 
“ DuckwortTH.” It is to be presumed that this departure from names of rivers 
is due to their being of a different type, built in the United States. 





eS. wea ae 
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TYPE OF AN AIRCRAFT ESCORT CARRIER 


Numerous photographs of corvettes, of which more than a hundred are listed, 
show many minor variations in design. In addition there appear to be at least two 
distinct types ; those in which the break of the forecastle appears before the bridge 
and those in which the forecastle deck extends to abaft the funnel. Someone 
appears to have objected to H.M. ships being named ‘“‘ Pansy” and “ PHLOx”’ 
since they are now called “ HEARTSEASE”’ and “‘ Lotus,” though whether in the 
former case the change is for the better may be open to doubt. 


Among minesweepers the “‘ HALcyon ” class, previously superseded by the 
“BANGOR” type, are now followed by the “ALARM ”’ class, though from photo- 
graphs there appears little difference between the latter. A photograph of the 
submarine depot ship ‘“ADAMANT”’ reveals her as an improved “ FortTH.” The 
“MAINE,” so long the Navy’s only hospital ship, has been joined by the 
“ TJITJALENGKA,” 


CuinA.—H.M. Gunboats ‘“ SANDPIPER,” “ FALcon’”’ and “ GANNET”’ were 
presented to the Chinese in February, 1942. U.S.S. “ Tururta” was similarly 
presented a month later. 


FRANCE.—The number of destroyers and smaller types of vessels in service 
is very uncertain. Considerable numbers were scuttled at Toulon, though a 
proportion may since have been salved. Material numbers are now fighting with 
the Allies ; the two large 40 knot destroyers “‘ LE FANTASQUE ” and ‘“‘ LE TERRIBLE,” 
for example, have recently been announced as taking part in our Mediterranean 
activities. 


GERMANY.—A few new destroyers and torpedo boats have been completed. 
Though some details of U-boats are available, it is impracticable to give accurate 
figures of the number in service; but if, as has been stated in some quarters, 
Germany has been able recently to keep more than a hundred operating at sea at any 
one time, it is probable that the number in service amounts to between three and 
four hundred. This, after allowing for heavy losses, suggests that in four years of 
war Germany has succeeded in building some six hundred U-boats—a figure which, 
though large, is by no means impracticable since she has virtually concentrated on 
this type of naval construction. 


GrREECE.—Four destroyers of the British “Hunt” type and four corvettes 
have been added to the fleet which escaped from Greece at the time of the invasion. 


IraLy.—The majority of Italy’s modern destroyers and submarines have 
surrendered to the Allies after a war in which they have been about as much use 
to the Axis as the Italian air force has been to the Luftwaffe. 


JAPAN.—It appears that destroyers are being built at the rate of about twenty 
per annum. All those completed since 1930 are large vessels with five 5 in. guns in 
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enclosed gun houses. It is believed that there are upwards of a hundred submarines, 
with more building at the rate of about twenty per year. The possibility of Japan 
copying Germany and attaining mass production of a much higher figure cannot 
be overlooked. Some submarines are as small as 87 tons. These, like the one 
which was sunk in an attempted attack on Sydney Harbour and subsequently 
raised, are designed to be carried by a special parent ship to the vicinity of the area 
in which they are to operate. Despite losses Japan’s fleet of auxiliaries of every 
type ranging from seaplane carriers to transports remains a formidable one. Though 
much of its sting has been removed, it has served its purpose in enabling Japan to 
carry out her rapid southward advance in the Pacific without the delay associated 
with comparable operations by ourselves, due among other reasons to the necessity 
in the first place for converting liners and other merchant vessels for the job. 


Norway.—Four destroyers, four corvettes, eight M.T.Bs. and five M.Ls. appear 
to be in service with the Allies. 

PoLAND.—Five modern British-built destroyers and four submarines are in 
service. 

Russia.—A by no means inconsiderable fleet of destroyers is in service. Many 
are of modern design and have done yeoman work against the Axis both in the 
Black Sea and in far northern waters assisting to escort the North Russian convoys. 
Russia still appears to have over two hundred submarines. Although little has 
been heard of their activities, occasional reports of successes against Axis vessels 
by those operating in the White Sea have appeared, whilst others have visited 
British Ports and worked for a while in co-operation with our own submarine flotillas. 


SWEDEN.—Twelve new destroyers were completed in 1942-43. This, together 
with the previously mentioned new cruisers being built, shows that Sweden is deter- 
mined not to neglect her fleet. It will prove of value as her Government, with the 
steady weakening of Germany, exerts more firmly its rights as a neutral. 


TurkEY.—Four British-built destroyers and a similar number of submarines 
have been added. The comments on the attitude of Sweden to her fleet apply 
somewhat similarly to Turkey, with the exception that the latter has always indicated 
more clearly the side of the fence on which she ultimately intends to sit. 


UNITED STATES.—Here, again, the figures are staggering. In addition to some 
one hundred and fifty destroyers, of which over fifty per cent. are modern, the last 
year or so has seen some forty of the 1,700-ton ‘‘ BrisToL ”’ class armed with four 
5 in. guns and sixty of the 2,100-ton “‘ FLETCHER ”’ class armed with eight 5 in. guns, 
completed. The end of 1943 should see a total of a hundred and twenty-two 
“FLETCHER” type and seventy-six “‘ BristoL’”’ type in service. Furthermore, 
some hundreds of destroyers of a new escort type, comparable to our own “ Hunt” 
class, have been laid down, and it is probable that a material proportion are already 
complete. 

A strength of about one hundred submarines of pre-war design is being increased 
by two hundred which have since been laid down, some fifty of which are already 
complete. The American fleet of minesweepers, submarine chasers and smaller 
fighting craft, not to mention the vast train of depot ships, repair ships, destroyer, 
submarine and seaplane tenders, transports and store ships which have always 
been such a feature of the U.S. Navy, has grown to astronomical proportions. 


(NoTr. —The silhouettes are reproduced by courtesy of the Editor of Jane’s F ighting 
Ships. They are not to scale relative to each other.) 
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A FORMER CAMPAIGN IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By Captatn S. H. F. Jounston, M.A., T.A. 
Lecturer in History, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


prepared the expedition to the Mediterranean, of which the following narrative 

gives some account.”’ With these words Sir Henry Bunbury introduces his 
description of the ‘ transactions in the Mediterranean” which culminated in the 
Battle of Maida, and a certain parallelism with the events of the present day has 
tempted me to set out again the political and military background, the course and 
the results of a battle largely forgotten by historians and certainly forgotten by 
those who live in the London district which keeps alive its name. 


ad L was in compliance with the desires and plans of Russia that Mr. Pitt 


POLITICAL AND MILITARY BACKGROUND 


Since revolutionary France declared war on Britain in 1793, there had been 
a good deal of military and naval activity in the Mediterranean, but this activity 
had never been inspired by any long-term and co-ordinated plan of the Government 
in London. Hood’s attempt to hold Toulon, lightly undertaken in the beginning, 
had failed through lack of reinforcements and of harmony among the commanders. 
After the evacuation, troops and ships went to Corsica at the invitation of the 
patriots there. Moore and Nelson were among the subordinate commanders in 
this campaign, but the success of it was mainly due to the ability of General Charles 
Stuart, who succeeded the harassed David Dundas in command of the troops. 
The French were driven from the island, and George III became King of Corsica, 
with Sir Gilbert Elliot as his Viceroy. Both Elliot and Stuart iepeatedly urged 
that Corsica should become the base for offensive operations ; but the neglect of 
the Army by Pitt’s Government, and the squandering of its resources on campaigns 
in the West Indies, made it impossible for any notice to be taken of their pleas. 
The entry of Spain into the war in 1796 changed the balance of naval strength in 
the Mediterranean and led to the evacuation of Corsica and the withdrawal of the 
British fleet from the Mediterranean. French command of that sea remained 
undisputed until 1798, when, as a result of Jervis’s great victory off Cape St. Vincent 
the previous year, a squadron under Nelson was sent into the Mediterranean to 
deal with the concentration of transports and ships of war at Toulon. Nelson 
carried out his task by winning the decisive Battle of the Nile which restored to 
Britain the command of the Mediterranean. 


The victory of the Nile opened up new possibilities of action, but Pitt’s 
Government had no troops available to follow up the success of the Fleet. There 
was, however, a force of about two thousand British and four thousand foreign 
troops at Lisbon under the command of General Charles Stuart. The British troops 
were those which had served under him in Corsica; the foreigners were mainly 
Swiss and French emigrants. The British battalions had received no drafts and 
were therefore under strength, while the foreign regiments were unsatisfactory 
in every way. One British battalion was sent from Lisbon to India, and Stuart 
was given four battalions from Gibraltar with instructions to capture Port Mahon 
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in Minorca. By a sublime piece of bluff, for he was practically without artillery, 
Stuart succeeded in carrying out his instructions. Britain once again had a base 
in the western Mediterranean, but no plan or resources to make use of it. 


While Stuart’s troops were digging themselves in on Minorca, it became clear 
that Sicily was in grave danger. Nelson had rather hustled the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies into a declaration of war against France. The collapse of the Neapolitan 
army before the small French garrison of Rome forced the royal family to leave 
Naples for Palermo and led to the establishment of the Parthenopean Republic in 
southern Italy. There was a grave danger of the French-inspired: revolutionary 
movement spreading to Sicily, and Nelson appealed for help to Stuart. Stuart 
himself came to Sicily with two battalions, the 30th and the 89th, recently arrived, 
in no very satisfactory condition, in Minorca from Ireland. Stuart’s main purpose 
in coming was to keep Sicily free from French influence in order that it might serve 
as an advanced base for operations. Before his health broke down he worked out 
a plan for the defence of Sicily by its own inhabitants on lines not unlike those of 
the Home Guard in Great Britain to-day. 


An opportunity to use the new bases of Minorca and Sicily very soon presented 
itself. In 1800 the Austrians planned at driving the French from Genoa and the 
Riviera. Stuart proposed to concentrate 15,000 troops in Minorca and use them 
to strike against the French flank somewhere between Toulon and Genoa. The 
troops might have been available if the force which had been used in the disastrous 
campaign in North Holland had been kept together after their return, and Stuart 
proposed that he himself should direct the operations with Moore as his second-in- 
command. The Ministry, however, was incapable of finding more than 5,000 men ; 
and because of this, and other differences with the Government, Stuart resigned. 
He was to die in the following Spring. The folly and incapacity of Pitt and Dundas 
allowed Napoleon to win Marengo without any interference in the campaign by 
British troops. Instead, the troops in the Mediterranean were used in unsuccessful 
raids on Ferrol and Cadiz. The year, however, was used by Abercromby, Stuart’s 
successor, and Moore to increase the efficiency of the Mediterranean army, and the 
success of their work was demonstrated in the Egyptian campaign of 1801. In the 
Spring of the following year the Treaty of Amiens brought to an end a war which, 
as far as the Mediterranean was concerned, had been mainly a war of lost 
opportunities, a war of capturing bases which were never used. 


War broke out again in May, 1803, and it was not long before Sicily again 
became of importance. Until 1805 England stood alone in the war against 
Napoleon, and interest centred in the Grande Armée waiting at Boulogne and 
elsewhere its chance to invade England, in the feverish preparations in England 
to resist this invasion, and in “ those far-distant, storm-beaten ships ’’ which made 
invasion impossible. But at the beginning of 1805 it became clear that England 
would soon have Austria and Russia as ailies, and there was a good deal of talk 
about joint Anglo-Russian action in the Mediterranean theatre. . In any case 
Villeneuve’s breaking of the blockade of Toulon in January, 1805, had made the 
British Government nervous about Napoleon’s intentions in the Mediterranean. 
A senior officer, Lieutenant-General Sir James Craig, was sent with reinforcements 
to Malta with a commission giving him command in the whole of the Mediterranean 
except Gibraltar. 

The instructions, both public and secret, given to Craig by Lord Camden, 
the Secretary of State for War, are alone sufficient to show the delicacy and 
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difficulty of his task. His principal object, according to the public instructions, 
was to be the protection of Sicily, either with or without the concurrence of the 
King of Naples. The secret instructions referred to action in the Kingdom of Naples. 
If the French attacked Naples or if the Russians, who contemplated action there, 
forced the French to withdraw, Craig might co-operate with the Russians if he was 
called upon by the Russian commander or by Mr. Hugh Elliot, the British Resident 
at Naples. Other contingencies were also alluded to in the secret instructions : 
the occupation of Alexandria and the protection of Sardinia, if either of these places 
should be threatened by the French. 


Craig left England on 17th April, 1805, but he did not reach Malta until 18th July, 
being held up on the way by the uncertainty of the naval situation caused by 
Villeneuve’s manceuvrings in the Atlantic. He found waiting for him at Valetta 
a letter from General Lacy, the Russian commander with whom he had been ordered 
to co-operate. Lacy was the son of an Irishman, and over seventy years of age. 
He had obviously been chosen for his command because of his high seniority. His 
letter contained a plan for joint action in southern Italy, the work of Lacy’s chief 
of staff, General Opperman, whose loyalty to the allied cause was extremely doubtful. 
According to this plan, the Russian troops from Corfu were to land in:the Bay of 
Naples while the British forces from Malta were to land in the Gulf of Taranto. 
Craig had little difficulty in exposing the absurdity of this plan which was obviously 
designed to leave the city of Naples to the Russians while the British troops were 
taking their chance farther South. The idea of a double landing was abandoned, 
and Lacy acquiesced in the plan of a joint landing in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Naples. 

The situation in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies was becoming increasingly 
critical. Napoleon had resented the Neapolitan attitude to his assumption of the 
title of King of Italy. The French garrisons at Bari and Otranto, under the command 
of St. Cyr, had been increased from 15,000 to 20,000 men. This reinforcement led 
the King of Naples to conclude a treaty of neutrality with Napoleon, while secretly 
he declared to the Russian Minister that this agreement had been made under duress 
and that he therefore called upon the Russians and British to fulfil their engagements. 
Lacy at once directed that the two expeditions should sail for the Bay of Naples. 
Craig received Lacy’s letter, which included a full account of the perfidy of the 
King of Naples, towards the end of October, and reluctantly put to sea on 3rd 
November. The only bright spot in the situation was the news that, immediately 
on the conclusion of neutrality, St. Cyr’s troops had left southern Italy to join 
Massena’s army in the North. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1805 


The British force which left Malta on 3rd November consisted of two squadrons 
of the 20th Light Dragoons, without their horses, five British infantry battalions 
(the 20th, 1/27th, 1/35th, 1/58th, and 1/61st), three foreign infantry battalions, 
and two light brigades and one heavy brigade of artillery—in all, just over 7,000 
men. Craig had done his best to prepare for the task before him, but the Government 
at home had done little to assist him. He was short of ammunition, he had no 
transport animals, and all his requests for cavalry had been ignored. The British 
joined the Russians—about 14,000 strong—off Cape Passaro, and on 20th November 
the united force arrived in the Bay of Naples, the Russians disembarking near the 
capital, the British at Castellamare, in the eastern angle of the bay. The first task 
of the British commander was to collect as many horses and mules as possible in 
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order to mount some of his dragoons and provide an extremely small baggage train. 
It was three weeks before the small army was able to move at all. 

The first news which greeted the Anglo-Russian force on its disembarkation 
was of Napoleon’s victory at Ulm on 20th October and of the consequent Austrian 
retreat from northern Italy ; news of the Battle of Trafalgar, fought on the day 
after Ulm, had not yet come through. This intelligence did nothing to simplify 
the position of Sir James Craig, burdened as he was with vague instructions from 
his Government and harassed by ill-health. The original Russian plan seems to 
have been to co-operate with the Austrians in northern Italy, but such action was 
no longer possible. Even harassing action on Massena’s rear was out of the question, 
as the Russians had no cavalry at all and Craig only his 300 dragoons. Lacy had 
no option but to occupy the northern frontier of the kingdom of Naples, the British 
occupying the left, the Russians the centre and a Neapolitan force the right. It 
is clear that Craig was far from happy about the situation. The Russians were 
suffering from the exceptionally severe winter ; Bunbury notes “ the curious fact 
that more than one Russian was frozen to death in the Kingdom of Naples,” and 
Lacy admitted to him that every one of the Russian battalions had more sick than 
the whole of the British force. In any case, relations between the Allies were far 
from cordial, partly owing to memories of the ill-fated campaign of 1799 in North 
Holland and partly owing to strong suspicions of treachery which, in the case of 
the Russian Minister at the Neapolitan Court, seems to have amounted to a cer- 
tainty. Lastly, Craig could hardly help seeing that the Neapolitans were making 
very little effort to defend themselves. Their only satisfactory contribution to the 
defence of the Kingdom was the garrison of the fortress of Gaeta, which, under 
its hardy but aged commander, the Prince of Hesse-Philipsthal, formed the left of 
the British sector. 

The news of Napoleon’s victory at Austerlitz on 2nd December arrived soon 
after the Allies had occupied their positions, and before the end of the year it was 
learned that a French army of over 30,000 men was marching South to overthrow 
the Court whose reception of his assumption of the title of King of Italy had so 
infuriated Napoleon and whose treachery was so recent and blatant. This intelli- 
gence seem to have resolved Craig’s doubts for him. The news of Austerlitz reached 
Naples on 22nd December ; on that very date young Boothby of the Royal Engineers 
tells us in his journal that he was ordered to Castellamare to produce a plan of the 
promontory showing “‘ in what way it might best be occupied to cover the embarka- 
tion of the troops in the presence of an enemy.”’ Craig had evidently made up his 
mind to fulfil his instructions to ensure the safety of the island of Sicily. His 
withdrawal was, however, delayed by the opposition of the Neapolitan Court and by 
the necessity of acting in concert with the Russians. Both the Court and Lacy, 
supported by some of Craig’s staff (including Bunbury, who frankly admits that his 
appreciation of the situation was wrong), favoured an attempt to defend the 
Kingdom or, at least, Calabria. But on 7th January, 1806, Lacy received orders 
from his Emperor to withdraw to Corfu and, a week later, Craig’s army began to 
embark at Castellamare. On 22nd January the transports arrived in the harbour 
of Messina. A hot-headed young subaltern like John Colborne of the 2oth Foot 
might describe our withdrawal as “a most inglorious, ridiculous retreat,’’ but his- 
torians must agree with the more sober judgment of Bunbury, in whose opinion 
Sir James Craig acted with ‘a wise and bold foresight.’’ He had done the best 
he could with instructions and resources both provided by Pitt’s Administration. 
A scapegoat for the fiasco must be sought in Whitehall rather than in the field. 
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“THE ARMY IN SICILY 


The arrival of his transports in Messina harbour did not bring Craig’s troubles 
to an end, for the Neapolitan Court was so incensed against him that it refused to 
allow his troops to land except as enemies. For four weeks the troops lay aboard 
their transports until the situation was clarified by the rapid advance of the French 
into the mainland of the Kingdom. The advance of Massena’s army met with 
practically no resistance. King Ferdinand left Naples on 23rd January, followed 
on 11th February by Queen Caroline. The British troops were now regarded as 
welcome defenders, and on 17th February disembarked and took possession of the 
citadel of Messina. By 24th March, the whole of the mainland, except for the 
fortress of Gaeta, was in French hands. The Straits of Messina were, however, 
for the time being a barrier to further progress ; for, although Napoleon’s instructions 
had insisted on the necessity of driving the Bourbons out of Sicily, no boats had been 
provided and Massena’s army was hardly numerous enough to undertake an 
additional task. 


Immediately on landing in Sicily, Craig asked leave to resign his command 
on grounds of continued ill-health, but before leaving he arranged to reinforce his 
force by ordering the 81st Foot from Malta. At the beginning of April'he handed 
over his command to Sir John Stuart and sailed for England, arriving there in time 
to dissuade Windham, the new Whig Secretary of State, from a scheme to employ 
the English forces in Sicily on the Dalmatian coast. He convinced the Government 
of the importance of holding Sicily, with the result that two more battalions, the 
2/78th and the 8gth, were sent to Stuart. Stuart meanwhile had been energetically 
looking after himself. Since there seemed no prospect of calling out the militia 
of Sicily, Stuart was allowed to raise a battalion of Sicilian fencibles, paid with 
British money and led by officers from other foreign regiments in the British service. 
Collingwood had sent a squadron of men-of-war under the command of Sir Sidney 
Smith, and Stuart had raised a flotilla of small craft manned by Sicilians who 
insisted on fighting under the British rather than the Neapolitan flag. Stuart 
had now under his command about 7,500 men occupying a line from Milazzo to 
Taormina, with the Straits patrolled by his newly-formed flotilla, backed by the 
men-of-war at Messina. 


Stuart has suffered a good deal from the low opinion held of him by Bunbury. 
It is true that he cannot be compared with his great namesake, Sir Charles, but it 
must be remembered that his instructions did not go beyond the defence of Sicily 
and that he was not supplied with resources for any greater design. He was also 
handicapped by having to co-operate with Sir Sidney Smith, an Admiral gallant 
and energetic enough, but completely lacking in judgment and inordinately vain of 
his achievement at Acre. Smith allowed himself to be caught in a web of Court 
intrigue, at the centre of which was Queen Caroline, and soon began to dissipate 
his ships in support of the plan for raising an insurrection in Calabria, the leaders 
of which were to be certain notorious and untrustworthy bandits. He succeeded 
in capturing the island of Capri, but he did not do as much as he ought to assist the 
defenders of Gaeta, who were still holding out against Massena. Stuart wisely refused 
to allow his troops to be used in small detachments in support of the Calabrian 
rebels, but he did at last agree to strike a blow at the French troops in Calabria, 
which he hoped might induce Massena to raise the siege of Gaeta. 


Stuart’s plan was based on false intelligence. He believed that the French 
were less numerous than they really were and that they were already in difficulties 
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with the insurgents. He therefore thought that a force of 5,000 men landed in the 
Gulf of St. Eufemia would force Régnier to abandon Calabria. On June 26th, 
Stuart’s force sailed from Messina, the secret of their destination known only to 
Stuart, his Military Secretary and his Quartermaster-General (Bunbury). 


THE BATTLE oF MAIDA 


Stuart’s force consisted of about 5,500 men. No cavalry was taken, except 
sixteen men of the 2oth Light Dragoons to act as orderlies, and only eleven guns 
(three of which were field guns), because of the difficulty of transporting horses. 
The infantry was organized into three brigades and an advanced corps or light 
infantry brigade :— 


Advanced Corps (Lt.-Col. Kempt).—A battalion composed of the light companies. 
of the 2oth, 1/27th, 1/35th, 1/58th, 1/61st, 1/81st and Watteville’s regiment of 
Swiss, the “ flankers ” of the 1/35th and some Sicilians and Corsican Rangers. 


1st Brigade (Brigadier-General Cole).—1/27th (less its light and grenadier 
companies) and a battalion composed of the grenadier companies of the 2oth, 1/27th, 
1/35th, 1/58th, 1/81st and Watteville’s. 


2nd Brigade (Brigadier-General Acland).—2/78th and 1/81st (less its light and 
grenadier companies). 


3rd Brigade (Brigadier-General Oswald).—1/58th and Watteville’s (each less 
their grenadier and light companies). 


The remaining eight companies of the 2oth, under their Colonel Ross, were to 
threaten a landing at Reggio and Scilla as a diversion. Stuart, it may be noted, 
had an able set of subordinate commanders, for Kempt, Cole, Oswald and Ross 
were all to serve with distinction in the Peninsular War. He also continued to 
use Craig’s plan of forming battalions composed of companies of picked men taken 
from their own battalions. This practice was very common in the French Army, 
but was abandoned later in the British mainly as a result of Sir John Moore’s reforms. 
The danger of the system is well illustrated by this campaign. The 1/35th was 
represented at Maida only by the light company, the grenadier company, and the 
“flankers ”’ or best shots of the remaining companies, and thus eight companies 
were left in Sicily without a single good marksman. 


The transports arrived in the Gulf of St. Eufemia at midnight on 30th June, 
and two hours later the disembarkation began. The landing was unopposed and 
an outpost of Polish troops, which unwisely resisted after the disembarkation of 
our first troops, was driven away with some loss. The town of St. Eufemia was 
occupied, and by the afternoon of 1st July Stuart’s whole force was ashore. A heavy 
surf prevented the immediate landing of stores and Stuart felt unable to move at 
once. Meanwhile Kempt’s advanced corps pushed five miles inland to Nicastro, 
and defence works of sandbags were constructed to cover re-embarkation. Stuart 
was not in fact throwing away the advantage of surprise by his delay, for Régnier, 
the French commander in Calabria, had begun concentrating his troops, most of 
whom were in or near Reggio, on receiving the news of Stuart’s departure from 
Messina. On the night of 2nd/3rd July his army, amounting to about 6,400 men, 
reached Maida, just over twelve miles as the crow flies from Stuart’s camp. 


Both sides spent 3rd July in reconnaissance and preparation for battle, and 
both Generals, curiously enough, were ill-informed about the strength of the enemy. 
Stuart still believed that his force was slightly superior in numbers, and rumour 
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in his camp put the French strength as low as two or three thousand. Régnier, 
on the other hand, thought that he had to face a more numerous force and was 
relying on the superior quality of the French troops. This might have been a 
pardonable error with some French commanders, but Régnier had served in Egypt 
and should have known better. It was complacency like this which was to be the 
main factor in the French defeat on the following day. 


Soon after dawn on 4th July Stuart’s troops moved out of camp towards the 
enemy. Their march, a difficult one for a hot day, was along the shingly shore and 
the marshes adjoining it as far as the mouth of the Amato. Here they wheeled left 
into the plain of Maida and caught sight of the French coming down from the high 
ground where they had camped, obviously equally resolved on battle. French 
cavalry patrols which had followed the British march now drew away. As soon 
as the British force got clear of the marshes and coppices of the lower Amato, it 
was drawn up in line and advanced towards the French in echelon of brigades. 
Kempt on the right led, followed on the left by Acland and Cole ; Oswald’s brigade 
was in the rear centre as a reserve. During the advance there were some artillery 
exchanges between French horse artillery and the three British field guns and a 
very lively skirmish on the south bank of the Amato in which the light company 
of the 2oth and the Corsican Rangers, supported by the flankers of the 1/35th, 
managed to drive away about 200 French sharpshooters. 


Suddenly the French cavalry, who had been manceuvring across our front, 
drew away. The clouds of dust they had caused died down and General Compére’s 
brigade, consisting of two veteran regiments, the 1st Léger and the 42nd of the Line, 
was seen advancing to attack Kempt’s. The French were also advancing in echelon 
of brigades. Behind Compére and to his right was Peyri with one Swiss and two 
Polish battalions (the Swiss commanded by a cousin of Watteville’s). Farther to 
the right was Digonet with three battalions of the 23rd Léger. It is clear from 
contemporary accounts that the French were advancing in line and not in column 
and it is also clear from the orders of battle that the first clash had to come between 
Compére’s brigade and Kempt’s light infantry. 


Régnier, as he admitted later, had decided on a sudden charge which should 
break through a section of the British force and prevent the retreat of the whole 
British army. The first part of the plan was to be carried out by the 1st Léger 
personally led by General Compére. The experience of these veteran troops led them 
to expect the enemy to turn tail after a few volleys at long range or, at least, when 
they saw that they would have to face a bayonet charge. But they had never met 
troops of the quality of Kempt’s picked men. Kempt did not give the order to 
fire until the range was 30 yards. A murderous volley was poured into the French 
ranks, and the British charged with the bayonet. But the bayonets did not cross. 
The French broke and fled in a headlong rout. Kempt pursued them as far as the 
village of Maida, losing about 50 men against the enemy’s loss of goo in killed, wounded 
and prisoners. 


Unfortunately Kempt’s brigade was now out of the battle. Its victory, however, 
upset the French 42nd Regiment which was advancing to meet Acland’s brigade. 
A few volleys from the British caused them to retire. Following them, Acland 
came into contact with Peyri’s brigade. The Polish battalions behaved badly, but 
the Swiss fought stoutly against Acland’s two British battalions, both composed 
of young soldiers without battle experience. The Swiss were at last forced to fall 
back on Digonet’s brigade, and cavalry and horse artillery were sent to hold up 
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Acland’s advance. In this part of the action the 2/78th and 1/81st lost heavily 
owing to their difficulty in forming squares to meet cavalry attack. 


On the left of the British line, Cole’s brigade had been held up by Digonet 
and the French cavalry and guns. Digonet’s brigade, with the addition of Peyri’s 
Swiss battalion, had now become in effect a rearguard. It was placed on slightly 
rising ground and its light companies were used with the four squadrons of cavalry 
to harass any attempt at attack made by the British. Cole’s troops were becoming 
restive ; they were tired by their long march and their ammunition was running 
short. There was a grave danger that French light infantry and cavalry might 
succeed in turning the British left. What happened at this critical moment may 
be told in Bunbury’s own words: “I was riding along the rear of Cole’s brigade, 
anxiously watching the French sharp-shooters . . . [when] one of my assis- 
tants came galloping to me from the beach, with the welcome tidings that the 2oth 
Regiment had landed [having successfully carried out their diversion] and was coming 
through the brushwood at double quick time. I rode instantly to meet them, and 
explained to Ross how matters stood. He caught the spirit of the affair in an 
instant, pressed onward, drove the swarm of sharpshooters before him ; gave the 
French cavalry such a volley as sent them off in confusion to the rear and, passing 
beyond the left of Cole’s brigade, wheeled the 20th to their right and opened a 
shattering fire on the enemy’s battalions.”” This intervention was decisive. Régnier 
withdrew his troops towards Catanzaro, covering his retreat with his cavalry and 
sharpshooters. 


Pursuit was impossible as the British had no cavalry and the infantry was 
weary and short of ammunition. Sir John Stuart, who had played no part in the 
direction of the battle, ordered the three brigades which remained on the battlefield 
to return to the beach for food and rest. Kempt felt unable to continue his advance 
without orders or support, but he sent the light company of the 2oth under young 
Colborne (later Field-Marshal Lord Seaton) to observe the enemy’s movements, 
and Colborne followed the retreat to within ten miles of Catanzaro before he felt 
obliged to regain touch with the main force. 


The battle had lasted for only two hours, but it had been a decisive victory 
for the British over a superior enemy force. Many historians have described Maida 
as a triumph of the line over the column and, therefore, a foretaste of many British 
victories in the Peninsular War. They are following the view first expressed by 
Sir Charles Oman in 1908 in his article on the battle in the Journal of the Royal 
Artillery, but they do not seem to realize that four years later Sir Charles changed 
his mind and pointed out that the Battle of Maida was ‘‘ about the only instance 
a where English and French came into action both deployed, and on a more 
or less parallel front.” (Wellington’s Army, p. 78.) There seems little doubt that 
this is a correct interpretation of the available evidence. Bunbury gives the 
impression that the French formation was similar to our own; Boothy speaks of 
“ opposing lines of troops ’”’ ; and Colborne says that after the first French attack 
“their dead and wounded marked the original line.’’ Victory, in fact, was won 
not by any superiority in English tactics, but as a result of French over-confidence 
and the steadiness of the British infantry. Apart from Egypt, it was the first reverse 
that Napoleon’s troops had ever suffered, and there was some excuse for young 
Colborne’s exuberant boast, “‘ I now begin to think, as our ancestors did, that one 
Englishman is equal to two Frenchmen.” The battle honour “‘ Maida ’”’ is carried 
on the Colours of the Lancashire Fusiliers (20th), the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers 
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(27th), the Royal Sussex Regiment (35th), the Northamptonshire Regiment (58th), 
the Gloucestershire Regiment (61st), the Seaforth Highlanders (78th) and the Loyal 
Regiment (81st). 

RESULTS 


Very little need be said ahout the results of the battle. Stuart was without 
cavalry and, therefore, felt himself unable to follow up the victory. He had attained 
one objective, the destruction of the French forces preparing to invade Sicily, but 
he had not succeeded in raising the siege of Gaeta, for after the Prince of Hesse- 
Philipsthal had been wounded, the fortress surrendered on 18th July. Before long 
Stuart’s troops were back in Sicily, which remained in British possession until the 
end of the War, in spite of an unsuccessful attempt at invasion made by Murat in 
1810. But the Government at home showed no sign of any disposition to use Sicily 
as a base for offensive action, as had been suggested earlier by Sir Charles Stuart. 
Instead, troops which might have been used to reinforce an army for an Italian 
campaign were squandered on Home Popham’s disastrous South American expe- 
dition, and the British Army was to play its decisive part in Napoleon’s downfall 
in the Iberian, not the Italian, peninsula. 


Bibliographical Note.—For fuller details, see Fortescue’s History of the British Army, 
esp. vol. v. For the political background, R. M. Johnston’s The Napoleonic Empire in 
Southern Italy, vol. i. The best contemporary account is in Bunbury’s Narratives of 
Some Passages in the Great War with France (1854; new ed., with introduction by 
Fortescue, 1927), probably the finest military history in our language. Interesting 
sidelights may be found in Capt. Charles Boothby’s Under England’s Flag, 1804-9 (pub- 
lished in 1900), Moore Smith’s Life of John Colborne, Field-Marshal Lord Seaton (1903) 
and a letter of Paul-Louis Courier (in Weekley’s Selection, pp. 35-39). 





EMPLOYMENT OF SOLDIERS ON DEMOBILIZATION 


By CHARLES FFOULKES 


HE last two numbers of the JOURNAL have contained interesting and valuable 
I proposals for the employment of officers on demobilization but do not 
deal with the steps which are being taken to fit the other ranks for post-war 
conditions. It would therefore seem to be of interest to see how the War Office 
are dealing with this subject, not merely in theory, but in a definite and well thought 
out system. To make the whole story of technical education clear it will simplify 
matters if we take one specific case in London, as this is probably typical of similar 
establishments all over England. 


In 1894 the great City Guilds, Carpenters, Armourers, Pewterers, Bricklayers 
and Wheelwrights, founded the Trades Training School in Great Titchfield Street, 
the intention being to offer training, by night classes, to boys and young men who 
were employed in workshops and factories during the day. Nominal fees were 
charged, but were seldom asked for, and a staff of enthusiastic craftsmen, not mere 
theorists, was engaged and all tools and equipment provided free. The results of 
this experiment more than justified the action of the City Companies, for boys and 
men who were doing semi-skilled work during the day-time became, in due course, 
expert craftsmen with a real love of craft-work. The school was only open during 
the winter or dark period months and closed in April. 


When war was declared in 1939, and the school was not being used, the 
Carpenters, as the senior Company, immediately offered the whole organization, 
with such staff as could be retained, together with all tools and equipment, to the 
War Office, which offer was immediately accepted. Although many adjustments 
have been made to meet Army requirements, the basic principles underlying the 
teaching of students which obtained before the War have been, and are, strictly 
adhered to. The Director, Mr. Halliburton Smith, an architect of wide sympathies 
in all matters pertaining to craftsmanship, has had the enthusiastic assistance and 
advice of officers of the Military Training branch of the War Office (M.T.5). As 
was the case when the experiment was made in civilian training in 1894, the War 
Office policy of utilizing civilian establishments has been amply repaid by the 
results, which show practically 100 per cent. successes. 


The procedure adopted is that the War Office circulates a list of vacancies in 
these classes. The list is passed through Divisions to Commanding Officers and 
eventually reaches company and platoon officers who have direct personal contact 
with their men. It was suggested that the choice should be made of men with some 
knowledge of tool work, men who in private life had hobbies of this nature or men 
who were considered to have some aptitude and, possibly, some dormant wish to 
learn. With the first categories there is but little difficulty, for these men are 
already grounded in the use of tools and, in some cases, mechanical appliances. 
But the third type is sometimes a little difficult to deal with at the start. 


A man with no experience whatever might be somewhat alarmed at being taken 
into a workshop with forges all ablaze and smiths hammering and welding red hot 
iron. But by being shown tactfully how simple the work is, when you know how to 
do it, he begins to take an interest. And here it may be stated incontrovertibly 
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that the success of the War Office effort is entirely due to the tact and patience of 
those directing the classes and the unceasing enthusiasm of the instructors, who in 
a very short time communicate that enthusiasm to their pupils. This enthusiasm 
was always evident in the peace-time classes, but in those days there was no time 
limit and a student could go on term after term till he had mastered the intricacies 
of the craft. To-day, however, the time limit is definitely fixed: 12 weeks for the 
unskilled man, 6 weeks for the man with rudimentary knowledge, and 4 weeks for 
a skilled man who wishes to improve his methods and technique. 


Now anyone with practical experience of any of the applied arts will know the 
difficulties which face the long-suffering instructors in teaching a man who in some 
cases does not know how to hold a tool properly and turn him into a blacksmith, tin 
or coppersmith or carpenter in twelve weeks. The examples of work produced in 
the school, which are exhibited, show how well they have succeeded. In the Great 
Titchfield Street School only three classes of -work are dealt with—smith work, 
sheet metal work and carpentry; for besides being of use after demobilization 
these crafts are of vital importance under war conditions when works have to be 
carried out in the open, far from base workshops and with no material beyond what 
can be collected from rubbish heaps or indifferent local material. 


Taking the smiths first, we find that they have to make all their own tools, 
hammers, tongs, swages, cutting chisels, etc. The exhibit in this room shows a 
selection of tools which compare more than favourably with anything produced 
in Sheffield, and underneath is a little grille made by one of the students of which 
any skilled craftsman might be proud. But the class has larger targets in view ; 
for the numbers of smiths sent down for instruction was so great that they could 
not possibly be accommodated with only the two forced draught forges installed by 
the Armourers Company. And so the class set to work and made five forced draught 
forges, obtained an electrically driven fan which they connected up with iron water 
pipes and had seven forges going where once there were but two. 


In addition to this they made from a derelict vice a press for testing heavy 
lorry steel springs, one of which is sufficiently powerful to tow a tank. Should any 
of these springs fail to pass the test, they are sent back to the maker to re-temper 
the leaves till they are passed as perfect. 


The sheet metal workers have other methods of working, not so picturesque 
but of equal importance. At first they make funnels, kettles and containers for 
petrol or water, often from scrap material ; and sheet metal tool chests made to 
stand war transport conditions have been produced in large numbers from 
“ salvage” iron, just as similar articles would be produced in the deserts of North 
Africa with derelict lorries or tanks to draw upon. The skilled tin or coppersmith 
has to study the same methods in bossing out a bowl from sheet metal as his far-off 
ancestor the armourer beat out a cuirass or helmet from an ingot of iron, incidentally 
using the same tools called by the same names. 


With the carpenters other problems arise, for their tools are far more delicate 
and need ceaseless care to keep them in good condition. At first these pupils are 
given instruction in the proper handling of saw, chisel, plane and centre-bit, and after 
this they are set to copy models of tenons, mortises, dowels, chamfers, mitres and other 
more complicated joints. When these have been passed they proceed to the far more 
difficult work of making three-dimension drawings and then working in wood from 
their own drawing. 
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At present the carpenters’ workship is entirely given up to men from Canadian 
regiments and here there is the same keenness and enthusiasm as are to be found 
in the smiths’ workshop. An example of fine team work is shown by the work done 
when the top floor of the School was destroyed in a blitz in 1940. Material was 
obtained from houses in the same street which had been completely destroyed and 
in one fortnight the School was re-roofed. 


This valuable work goes on year in and year out, and when one remembers 
the dark days of demobilization in 1918-19 one can realize how much bitter feeling, 
despair and fear of unemployment might have been lessened if the demobilized 
man had felt that he had in his hands a craft which would be of some practical use. 


The Report on Training for the Building Industry (1943) does not specifically 
mention the -yaluable education of men still serving in the Army, but the following 
extract from the Report shows that the Education Committee were aware of the 
work of the Military Training Branch of the War Office. From Chapter V, page 37, 
the following may be quoted :— 


“ Training will presumably be undertaken by the Government as part of 
their task of rehabilitating men who, for the period of the War, have been 
engaged in service of the State. It will be necessary for the Government not 
only to meet the cost of training, but also to provide the maintenance of those 
being trained and all their dependants until they are ready to begin work in 
the industry. To train 250,000 to 300,000 skilled craftsmen outside the normal 
methods of apprenticeship is clearly a very formidable undertaking. The 
men thus trained will constitute a very large proportion of the total skilled 
personnel of the industry and the success achieved in equipping them with the 
requisite skill will largely affect the efficiency of the entire industry for a long 
time to come. . . . The confidence felt by the industry in the effectiveness of 
the method of training and selection will be bound very greatly to affect its 
attitude to the entire scheme. It is contemplated that these men will take 
their places as permanent workers in the building industry side by side with 
those already attached to it.” 


But there is something beyond these hopes and plans, something which possibly 
the War Office had not envisaged in its well thought out scheme. The true craftsman 
is a creator, and the man with tools in his hands and the knowledge how to use them 
is, in many respects, on a higher plane than the man whose whole life is spent in 
recording and classifying the theories and opinions of others, even though those 
theories be of value and importance. But the latter can never have the human 
personal pride of the man who creates, and it is by fostering his aspirations and 
ambitions, perhaps unintentionally, that the War Office Training Scheme is giving 
a man, besides technical education, a real pride in his work. 


















ENEMY-OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 
By E. P. WEEks 
On Wednesday, 17th November, 1943. 

GENERAL SIR WALTER M. KIRKE, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, On introducing the Lecturer, said : Mr. Weeks, who is going to talk 
to us this afternoon on Conditions in Enemy-Occupied Countries, is a Canadian who, 
after taking a degree in economics in Canada, came over to Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar. 
He is now head of the Foreign Economics Section, Reference Division, Ministry of 
Information, but this afternoon he is giving us his views as a private individual. 


LECTURE 
C ONDITIONS in Enemy-Occupied Countries is a subject the treatment of which 





CONDITIONS IN 


implies everything from the daily life of the individual to the over-all economic 

and political organization of Nazi-dominated Europe. These vast dimensions 
preclude any detailed description in an analysis like the present survey. It must, 
therefore, be confined to emphasis on a few essential features of the European picture. 
The principal factors chosen—manpower, industry, transport, agriculture and food, 
and financial exploitation—are of particular significance because so much of the life 
of the continent is dependent upon them. 


GENERAL 


The whole economy of Continental Europe is—as one would expect—being used 
in different degrees for the German war effort. The occupied countries suffer most 
of course, but Germany’s so-called Allies are treated much like conquered peoples 
unless—e.g. Hungary and Bulgaria—events and geography happen to place them 
in a relatively strong position vis-d-vis the Reich. The neutrals fare somewhat 
better, their treatment varying according to geographical position and Germany’s 
dependence upon them for the smooth and constant supply of certain vital raw 
materials. : 

The Germans have endeavoured to pian centrally and to dovetail the various 
European national economies so as to obtain the maximum returns for the prosecution 
of the War. The factors governing the policy adopted in any particular territory 
dominated by the Nazis have been, inter alia, current requirements of the German 
war machine and home front and such general considerations as the nature of the 
local economy, the amount and type of labour available, the nature and conditions 
of transport, and the supplies of power, coal, raw materials, etc. On these bases, 
some industries in occupied areas might be supplied with raw materials, or it might 
prove more advantageous for the Germans to close down the industries and remove 
the labour or even the machinery to the Reich. 

War developments, particularly during the past year, have greatly complicated 
the general problem for the Germans of how to make the best use of industry and 
manpower in conquered territories. Progressively intensified bombing of German 
industrial centres has been forcing the Nazis to expand or make increasing use of 
plants in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and South-Eastern Europe. They have 
even had to re-open factories in the vulnerable western European countries. The 
great retreat in Russia—commencing with Stalingrad and still going on—has finally 
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removed any hope that the Germans may have had of -balancing industrial losses 
in the West by expansion in the conquered eastern territories. 


The guiding principle of German policy is now to extract the maximum from 
dominated areas, regardless of long-term productive factors, and subject to con- 
stantly changing conditions (with the conditions more often than not getting the 
upper hand). 

MANPOWER 


It need hardly be emphasized that the Nazis are desperately short of man- 
power and that this shortage is the greatest single weakness in their military 
position. To the heavy drain of men and material on the war fronts must be added 
the loss of plant, equipment, and man-hours, due to bombing. The evacuation of 
certain industries, vast movement of civilian populations, and the chaos in labour 
administration and control after heavy raids create problems further and further 
beyond the powers of German organization to handle. The Todt Organization 
—normally employed on fortifications and communications—must now devote 
part of its energies to clearing up bomb damage in the Ruhr. Another good 
indication of labour shortage is provided by the fact that the Germans cannot find 
men even to carry out some of the most vital repairs. Thus, the synthetic rubber 
plant at Hiils was bombed on 22nd June, and July reconnaissances still revealed 
no signs of repairs being carried out. 


In January, 1943, following disaster in Russia, the Nazis promulgated measures 
for full mobilization of resources. Although they had long’previously claimed to 
have achieved this, the new policy was to result in really complete mobilization. 
So far as German labour was concerned, some 300,000 men and women were released 
for arms factories as a result of further concentration of industry and the shutting 
down of more consumers’ goods plants. In addition, about a quarter of a million 
women, not previously employed, were put on vital work—but mainly for half time. 
The Germans of the gentler sex showed considerable skill in finding means of avoiding 
the call-up. Recently, Speer, the powerful Minister for Armaments and War 
Production, has demanded still greater mobilization in order to provide at least 
another 100,000 workers. The already sadly-depleted consumers’ goods industries 
will again have to bear the brunt. 


In view of the measures taken in connection with German manpower, it was 
only to be expected that the Nazis would not pull their punches when it came to 
exploiting the conquered foreigners. There appear to be two main aims—generally 
complementary—behind the current procedure :—(a) to use foreigners to replace 
Germans; and (5) to remove and control elements in occupied territories who 
might be of assistance to an Allied landing force. The ‘policy is being applied thus : 
Norwegian army officers are being sent to the Reich ; Dutch army personnel have 
been interned or sent to Germany; in Belgium the 1920 and Ig2I age groups are 
being mobilized for labour in the Reich; in France (which already has 1,200,000 
prisoners of war and 800,000 civilian workers in Germany) the Nazis have—for 
various reasons—agreed not to demand further labour for the rest of this year, but 
they indicate a marked willingness to exchange workers over 45 for younger men ; 
since September, 1943, more Greek workers have been drafted for service in the 
Reich. 


Foreign manpower is required to replace or supplement Germans in: (1) the 
armed forces; (2) in S.S. and police units; (3) in ordinary work both inside and 
outside the Reich. 
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In coping with the urgent tasks of war the German Wehrmacht has gained singu- 
larly little relief as a result of assistance provided by its associates in the struggle. 
The Hungarians never showed any enthusiasm for actual] battle in Russia. Indeed 
—according to neutral reports—since the recent Russian advances were threatening 
to place Hungarian troops in the front line, the authorities decided to withdraw 
them, as they had counted on their troops performing police duty only. The 
Bulgarians have only performed police duty in the Balkans—even nearer home— 
and are not even at war with the Soviet Union. The Rumanians feel that they 
have been played for suckers and they are tired and nervous. One of their pieces 
of Russian territory—Transdniestria—will soon be abandoned amid declarations by 
Antonescu that Rumania never wanted it anyway. The Italians have not helped 
much in Russia, while the Italian surrender has added enormously to the Nazis’ 
task of guarding their positions in the Balkans. Attempts to use “ Quislings ”’ 
from occupied territories have not met with any appreciable success. The Nord 
Regiment from Norway and the Danish Freikorps were never more than token 
forces, and have practically dissolved. Great efforts were made in Russia to build 
up a force under the renegade Vlassov to fight the Soviet Union. Little has been 
heard of this force recently, except that one division of dissident Cossacks with 
German officers had arrived in Serbia to fight the partisans. During the past few 
months the Nazis have asked Dutchmen to volunteer for the defence of South- 
Western France—again with no apparent success. The Nazis’ latest card consists 
of an effort to reduce their task by stirring up trouble between various patriot groups 
in Yugoslavia and Greece. 

At one time the Nazis had hopes of enlisting a couple of million racially-satis- 
factory men from occupied territories for service in the Waffen S.S.—a force designed 
to ensure stability behind the lines in the “ Festung-Europa.” There are no avail- 
able figures to indicate numbers actually enlisted. Bribery of good conditions 
for themselves and for their folks at home has been the main attraction held out 
to possible volunteers. Sometimes the bribe went further. For instance, Nor- 
wegians were offered Reich citizenship and a farm in conquered Russian territories 
—both rather dubious enticements at the moment. Actually, there are only about 
1,000 Norwegians who are members of the S.S._ The first regiment of the French 
Waffen S.S. has only just been formed. 

The use of foreigners for ordinary work follows the main lines of the Sauckel 
Decree of July, 1942, establishing absolute priority for German demands inside 
the Reich and beyond its frontiers. The original German policy was based on the 
‘heaven and hell principle ’”—an offer of good conditions if they volunteer for 
service with the Germans, and threats of dire penalties if they failed to see the light. 
Foreign workers are now generally called up and then assigned to special tasks 
in Germany, in another foreign country, or at home. The current Nazi attitude 
to the foreign worker is aptly illustrated by the comment of Gauobmann Pétsch 
at a meeting of the Deutsche Arbeitsfront in Katowice on 23rd October, 1943. “‘ The 
German worker must become the best in the world, like our soldiers.” 5 yxe 
‘‘ Foreign labour must be exploited to the last ounce.” 

Inside the Reich, the present number of foreign workers and employed prisoners 
of war is somewhere between six and seven millions—that is, if we are thinking 
of the 1939 boundaries of Greater Germany. Sauckel—the labour dictator—put 
out a figure of twelve millions. But he was including incorporated Polish areas, 
where, presumably, Poles were being counted as foreigners in their own country. 

These workers and prisoners form a fifth to one-sixth of the total gainfully occupied 
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population in Germany, and something like a quarter of the workers. Of the civil 
workers (5,127,000 in October, 1943) the Russians and Poles account for 2,600,000, 
or about 50 per cent.; while the French, Belgians and Dutch make up another 
1,600,000 or 30 per cent. The number of Italians dropped from a maximum of over 
350,000 to about 100,000 in August, 1943. But the figure has probably risen again 
since the Germans will seek some compensation for the extra burdens the Italians 
have shifted on to their shoulders. There are distinct limitations to a further drain 
on foreign manpower—the principal factor being that the labour is needed elsewhere 
for the German war effort. Thus, the decline in Belgian coal production must be 
connected with the fact that some 20 per cent. of Belgian coal miners were at one 
time sent to the Ruhr—and the Nazis now feel the need for more Belgian coal to 
counteract losses from bombing in that same Ruhr area. 


The presence of millions of foreign workers is obviously an enormous potential 
danger to the Reich—a danger increasing daily as Allied forces approach the core 
of German resistance. Ley, chief of the Arbeitsfront, has indicated that in some 
factories, foreigners make up 80-go per cent. of the personnel. But he has been 
assuring his fellow countrymen that there is no consequent menace, since the bulk 
of foreign workers love and/or respect the Germans. In Der Angriff of 24th October, 
1943, he declared roundly that the Trojan Horse of foreign workers, so hoped for 
by the Allies, has burst like a soap bubble [sic]. Nevertheless, there have been 
signs recently of the Nazi authorities trying to replace foreigners in key plants by 
German men and women—but it is hard to find the necessary Teutonic men and 
women. 

Outside the Reich, foreign labour is required for industry, agriculture, fortifi- 
cations, road work, etc. In certain circumstances, these tasks must take first 
priority. For instance, Russian prisoners have been used mainly in German- 
occupied Russian territory, while some have been sent to Norway and France. 
Norwegians and Greeks have so far been employed mainly in their own countries. 
There are about 40,000 Dutch workers in France and Belgium, and many more 
thousands forced to work for the Nazis in Holland itself, as well as the 375,000 who 
have been deported to Germany. In France, I,200,000 are working directly for 
the special German organizations. 

INDUSTRY 


German-controlled Europe suffers as a whole from the fact that the Continent 
is by no means rich in many vital raw materials. The Germans have endeavoured 
to overcome the menace of blockade by means of heavy expansion in the development 
and use of labour-consuming substitutes. However, the Nazis have not been able 
to alter the position that the full exploitation of industry in occupied territories 
is severely hindered by shortages of labour, fuel and power, and raw materials, 
as well as transport. There is also the point that machinery and equipment removed 
to the Reich cannot be easily replaced if bombing of German industrial centres 
forces the Nazis to reverse their economic policy, #.e., to increase production in areas 
outside the industrial core of Germany. 

The main principle adopted by the Nazi experts in conquered territories con- 
sisted in shutting down production considered unnecessary (or better handled in 
Germany)—in France, some 10,000 non-essential firms had to cease activity.— 
while vital factories were supplied with materials and German orders. In the case 
of the Netherlands orders placed up to middle of 1943 mounted to about three 
milliard Reichmarks. That the needs of the local population rank very low in the 
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list of priorities is indicated by the allocation of iron for French use in the second 
quarter of 1943—only a quarter of the pre-war figure. 

Two developments during the past year have had enormous repercussions on 
German industrial policy in occupied territories—the greatly intensified bombing of 
German war centres, and Russia‘s spectacular recovery since Stalingrad. 


For some time, the Germans have been endeavouring to expand industrial 
output in Silesia, Czechoslovakia and Austria. The destruction of plants in the 
Ruhr and other parts of Western Germany has made this expansion one of extreme 
urgency. But, as the Germans admit themselves, one cannot transfer the coal mines 
of the Ruhr and certain basic industries tied up with them—and the Ruhr provides 
half of German—Europe’s coke and a third of its steel. The limitations of the Silesia, 
Czech and Austrian industrial bases as a substitute are even more clearly apparent 
when it is noted that four-fifths of the coke and steel at Germany’s disposal come 
from Western Europe. In other words, many industries transferred or developed 
in Eastern and Central Europe will still have their feet in the West. 


It is not, however, merely a question of continued dependence on the vulnerable 
western areas. The newly developed or transferred plants are not themselves now 
immune from bombing. The factory destroyed at Marienburg in East Prussia by 
the Americans on gth October, 1943, had been previously transferred from Bremen, 
because of R.A.F. attacks on that production centre. The opening up of the 
Mediterranean and the occupation of Southern Italy have provided bomber bases 
which make practically all the industries of German-controlled Europe highly 
vulnerable. Wiener Neustadt is already feeling the effects of air attack. 


The Germans have also been trying to make more use again of the industries 
of France, Belgium and the Netherlands. This must be a move of desperation 
since the destruction of such targets as the Renault works in France and the Philips’ 
valve plant at Eindhoven in the Netherlands must have convinced the Nazi 
authorities of the dangers of depending on industries in an area so near Britain. 
On top of all this, there is the problem of fuel and raw material shortages. In 
France, which normally imported about a third of its coal from Britain, coal pro- 
duction has not risen. German economists attribute this not only to a shortage of 
labour, but also to the lack of adequate equipment—and they see no way of covering 
either gap. 

The Nazis had placed great hopes—at least during the early days of their attack 
—in the possibilities of developing a huge industrial and raw material base in 
Occupied Russia. This new base was to serve as a counterweight to superior Allied 
military potential and to possible destruction of plants in the West. Already at 
the Koenigsberg Fair in the Autumn of 1941, Funk declared that a new Ruhr would 
be created on the Dnieper. The first:great blow to German industrial dreams was 
the systematic Soviet policy of evacuating or destroying all important factories 
and sources of power. By December, 1942, the Germans were realizing that effective 
economic exploitation was going to be a colossal job. Goebbels, in Das Reich of 
4th December, 1942, pointed out that if the captured Russian area could be used 
it would provide “an inexhaustible potential of life.” But he went on to add, 
significantly : ‘‘So far we have merely not had the strength to organize it.’”’ The 
first great setback for the Nazis came when the Russian winter offensive placed 
the Donetz coal basin in the battle area. This finally removed any chance the 
Germans might have had of developing a big heavy industry. The Russian summer 
offensive provided the last touch, with the recapture of Dnepropetrovsk and 
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Zaporozhe. The Germans had lost more than the potential industrial value of the 
regions from which they retreated. They had, for instance, brought in considerable 
industrial equipment, and had repaired the giant Dneproges dam. All this equipment 
and work—which might have been used nearer home—yielded them nothing. And 
now, the loss of the manganese from Nikopol will probably force a decline in steel 
production within the Reich itself. Another result worth noting is the greatly 
increased bombing menace to the oil refineries at Ploesti in Rumania, and to the 
industrial centres in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. 


Sabotage of industrial plants is widespread in occupied territories and occurs 
also in satellite countries and even in the Reich itself. It varies from small, cumu- 
lative delays and numerous minor defects in finished products, to the wholesale 
destruction of important factories. It would be impossible to say what effect this 
sabotage actually has on the total war effort of German Europe. However, a few 
typical examples may serve to indicate the nature and extent of this activity of 
various patriotic forces. Denmark typifies a favoured occupied territory ; Austria, a 
discontented part of Greater Germany ; and Rumania, an uncomfortable satellite. 


All the organized saboteurs of Denmark are co-operating and working along 
definite lines. Their activities during the past couple of months have included 
the partial destruction of three important factories in Copenhagen. In Austria 
there have been great sabotage campaigns in motor factories, involving heavy 
damage to military vehicles. In some plants, production flaws have prevented the 
approval of large orders. Early in October of this year, the Swiss Press reported 
that a wave of sabotage was sweeping Rumania; leather plants, chemical factories, 
and even the well-known Malaxa Iron and Steel Works have been affected. 


Sabotage is already a serious problem for the Germans in their exploitation 
of industry in various parts of Europe, and they must realize that this form of warfare 
will expand in scope as attacks on the European fortress from outside develop in 
intensity. 

TRANSPORT 

The network of transport in German-controlled Europe involves railways, 
inland waterways (handling about a quarter of the total traffic), coastal shipping, 
and roads. The whole of this system is ultimately organized and directed from 
the Central Traffic Organization in Berlin, but the extent of German intervention 
varies widely. The railways in all the territories absorbed within the Greater Reich 
naturally come under the Reichsbahn. There is a separate organization—the 
Ostbahn, in the General Government of Poland, while several divisional headquarters 
operated the lines in Occupied Russia. In other occupied territories, and in the 
satellite countries, the local authorities are apparently responsible for the normal 
administration of the transport facilities. Military traffic control offices, however, 
organize German army requirements, which must be given absolute priority. 


The transport position in German-controlled Europe as a whole is undoubtedly 
difficult, but by no means desperate. Indeed, there is a certain irony in the recent 
transport picture. Heavy bombing of the industrial centres in western Europe 
reduces the amount of raw materials going to the damaged or destroyed factories, 
and also the volume of finished goods coming from them. To that extent the 
transport position is eased, since there is less material to carry. Of course, against 
this must be set the transport problems connected with evacuated industries and 
civilians. In Russia, the German ‘retreat from 1,000,000 sq. km. of territory has 
correspondingly reduced the amount of rolling stock necessary to bring up supplies 
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for their armies. Thus, one comes to the rather contradictory conclusion that the 
worse Germany’s military position becomes, the more might her transport position 
improve—if additional elements did not alter the picture. 


Since 1940, the commercial shipping in the North Sea and the Baltic is the only 
traffic of much significance (apart from North Africa up to November, 1942) which 
the Germans have been able to maintain. The ceaseless attacks by the R.A.F. 
and light naval forces on North Sea traffic, combined with mine-laying, have greatly 
reduced the volume of essential cargoes carried by this means. Navigation of the 
Dutch coastal lane, for instance, has become so hazardous that the bulk of the traffic 
previously handled by Rotterdam has had to be transferred to the less satisfactory 
German port of Emden. However, it must be admitted that the traffic between 
Germany and Sweden—chiefly via the Baltic—is still on a high level. 


At present, inland water-transport is being affected to some extent by the low 
water in the Rhine, Elbe and Danube. The contribution of the waterways this 
winter will naturally depend on weather conditions. The winter of 1942/43 was so 
mild that freezing interfered relatively little with the flow of barges. 


Ordinary lorry traffic on the roads of Europe is severely limited by shortages 
of fuel and rubber. In this connection, it is rather significant that the Germans 
are said to have ceased to carry out maintenance work on the famous Autobahnen, 
and signs are up indicating that any drivers using these highways do so at their own 
risk. 


The main elements in the railway situation have been the greater rise of rail 
transport due to the restriction of coastal shipping and the activities of the blockade ; 
the necessity which faced the Germans in 1942 of providing rolling-stock for some 
30,000 kilometres of track in Russia ; the Allied bombing of locomotive works (e.g., 
Henschel in Kassel, Krupps at Essen), railway repair shops (e.g., Tempelhof in 
Berlin), and transport centres (e.g., Cologne) ; the shooting-up of locomotives in 
western Europe; the wear and tear on rolling-stock arising from a shortage of 
lubricants ; the material and labour difficulties involved in the production of new 
locomotives and rolling-stock ; and, finally, the extensive sabotage in occupied 
countries. 


Since even a brief analysis of the position in all the occupied territories is out 
of the question here, it may be as well to concentrate on some outstanding features 
in France, Belgium, Poland, Yugoslavia and Greece—areas of particular strategic 
importance. 

In France the transport position is far from favourable, although current 
German military and economic requirements are being met by desperate 
efforts and the wholesale sacrifice of French interests. The acuteness of the trans- 
port difficulties is naturally due to a combination of factors. The Germans not 
only removed about a third of the total available locomotives, but they took the 
most modern and powerful ones. Since French railways form a large part of German 
Europe’s network of communications, the locomotive and repair plants have been 
under heavy Allied bombing, e.g., at Fives—Lille and Rouen. Air attack has also 
taken the form of the shooting-up of locomotives. When this shooting-up is co- 
ordinated with damage to repair sheds, even minor injury to the locomotives entails 
a long period of waiting in line. According to the Germans, the shortage of coal in 
France (already referred to) is one of the greatest contributing factors to the 
general transport problem, and_to this might also be added the difficulties in main- 
taining an adequate supply of lubricants. 
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The sabotage of all forms of transport in France is on a highly organized basis 
and has yielded some outstanding results. The range of activity includes jamming 
of barges in lock gates, slashing of tyres and destruction of motor vehicles and fuel 
as well as concentrated attacks on the railways. In connection with the latter, 
during the period January-April, 1943, 180 locomotives were destroyed and 110 
damaged, over 2,000 trucks destroyed or damaged, and many trains derailed. During 
the last few months railway sabotage has reached an all-time high level. Recent 
achievements include serious dislocation of the Paris—Lyons line. 


The picture of France’s transport would not be complete without mention of 
the removal of railway tracks. Altogether the Germans took about 1,000 miles of 
line and sent it mainly to Russia. Now the rails are not available in France—nor 
for that matter in Russia. 


In Belgium, the transport situation is characterized by an acute shortage of 
locomotives and rolling stock. By the end of 1942 the Germans had requisitioned 
over 1,000 locomotives and 27,500 goods wagons—about a quarter of the total stock 
in both cases. As in France, the Germans took the best railway material. But, 
once again, the Nazis have tended to over-reach themselves, for there are indications 
that essential production and even German traffic is beginning to suffer. Sabotage 
is becoming increasingly extensive. 


Poland occupies a key position in the German transport system, because 
practically all supplies for the Eastern front go through Polish territory. The Poles 
have not been slow in reacting to the exceptional opportunities open to them for 
interfering with Germany’s vital supply lines. They have delivered a long series 
of well-planned blows at key points in the “system of communication and have 
thereby considerably weakened German capacity first of all to attack the Russians 
and now to offer adequate defence against the oncoming Red armies. 


Yugoslavia and Greece are two other areas which provide good examples 
of the magnitude of German transport problems. The main railway down through 
the Balkan peninsula is single-track, running from Belgrade through the Morava 
and Vardar valleys via Nish and Skopljé to Salonika and on to Athens. Through 
traffic from Germany generally goes via Austria to Zagreb in Croatia and then on 
the main line to Belgrade, although there is another route through Budapest. 
Considerable stretches of these through-lines pass across disturbed country, where 
they are open to continuous attack by Yugoslav and Greek patriot forces. The 
smaller internal lines are naturally also of great importance for the Germans in 
maintaining supplies and the mobility of their forces essential for the defence of 
their positions in the Balkans. Traffic on these latter lines is perhaps even more 
liable to interruption. In Yugoslavia, the partisans have in fact during the past 
summer carried out several successful attacks on both the trunk and subsidiary 
railways. In the Croatian part of the country the partisans are said to be wrecking 
locomotives at the rate of two to three a day. The Greek patriots scored an out- 
standing success with the blowing up of the Gorgopotamos bridge on the Athens- 
Salonika railway reported in December, 1942. Traffic was stopped for many months. 
But the successes of the night of zoth June, 1943, were even greater. The important 
railway bridge over the Asopus gorge was demolished along with three minor bridges 
farther North on the Salonika line. As soon as the Germans began repairing the most 
northerly bridge, another bridge was blown up to restore the position. 


Although there are fairly good North-South communications in the Balkans, 
practically the whole burden of East-West transport is thrown on the few good 
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roads. The use of these is noW being seriously hampered by the activities of the 
Yugoslav and Greek guerrillas. The collapse of the Italian forces has made it much 
more difficult for the Germans to find the men to protect these vital highways. 


AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 

In Europe, the north-western countries show high yields per hectare but are 
net importers of food as a result of their large consumption per head. Eastern 
Europe is about self-sufficient, while the Danubian-Balkan countries, with a very 
large peasant population (80 per cent. in Bulgaria), are net exporters due to the 
low consumption per head. These points may be underlined by a few statistical 
examples. Theyields of wheat per hectare average about 9-13 quintals in Rumania, 
Serbia, Bulgaria and Hungary, as compared with 25-30 quintals in Germany, 
Denmark and the Netherlands. The corresponding figures for potatoes were 61-86 
and 145-188. In the whole of south-eastern Europe there is practically no appli- 
cation of artificial fertiliser as against an average of 110 kilograms per hectare 
of crops and grass in the Netherlands. 

The area of Europe controlled by Germany was before the War about 93 per 
cent. self-sufficient in calories. However, such a percentage scarcely indicates the 
true position, since about 30 per cent. of total fats consumed had to be imported, as 
well as millions of tons of feeding stuffs. In addition, about half of the requirements 
of phosphatic fertilisers originated abroad. The imported oil-seeds (over 5 million 
tons in 1938) had the triple value of providing vegetable fats for margarine, oil cake 
for concentrated cattle food (hence more milk and butter) and a richer animal manure 
(hence improved fertility and, again, more milk and butter). 

The Germans and authorities in controlled territories reacted vigorously to the 
situation created by the shutting out of imports. The European populations were 
forced to shift their diets more and more from an animal to a vegetable base. This 
procedure had the advantage that a given amount of calories could be produced 
with much less land than is necessary for an equivalent in calories of animal origin. 
But no account could be taken of the fact that vegetable proteins are inferior to 
animal proteins for body-growth, while for body-maintenance more must be con- 
sumed to achieve the same result. 


In Germany itself, the consumption of potatoes, already high, was doubled 
and there was a great increase in vegetables. There has been a sharp reduction 
in livestock numbers, especially in the case of pigs, where the decline in German 
Europe has averaged 30 per cent. Cattle numbers have fallen by only 11 per cent. 
on average, but the percentage in the Netherlands has been nearer 40. 


One of the more spectacular developments of agricultural policy has been 
the huge expansion in the cultivation of oil-seeds—as an effective counter to the 
blockade. The area in France, for instance, rose from 7,500 hectares in 1939, to 
some 200,000 hectares in 1943. The corresponding figures for Germany were 46,000 
and 450,000. 

The Germans were naturally desirous of expanding output generally in areas 
under their direct or indirect control. As far as machinery is concerned, Rumania 
has been the chief recipient. Between 1940 and 1943 Germany sent inter alia 
3,870 tractors and 70,852 ploughs (in 1940 Rumania, not including Bessarabia 
and Bukovina possessed 3,296 tractors). Until this year the Germans have had 
little return. 

The Ukraine was intended to provide great support for Germany’s agricultural 
plans. It appears that in general the German armies fighting in occupied Russia 
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have used local supplies, while a limited amount of foodstuffs has actually been 
shipped to the Reich. 


In spite of the swift reaction to their agricultural problems, the Germans were 
up against tremendous difficulties. The mobilization of armies of the satellites 
created acute shortages of labour and animal tractor power. These factors, com- 
bined with bad weather conditions, reduced German imports from South-eastern 
Europe—up to the present harvest—to less than a fifth of the pre-war figure. 
During 1942-43, Germany even had to send 35,000 tons of grain to Bulgaria. French 
agriculture suffers from the fact that about a fifth of the country’s peasants and 
agricultural workers are in Germany. Fertiliser allocations vary from a third to 
half of the pre-war level. Oil-seeds are not easy to handle and control. The general 
resistance of the farmers to requisitioning has been a key factor in German difficulties 
and has forced the Nazis to try to control everything from milk deliveries to threshing. 
Finally, the Ukraine asa source of supply is henceforth practically out of the picture. 


The present food supplies position in Europe is considerably better than a 
year ago, due primarily to favourable weather conditions, which more than com- 
pensated for any shortages of labour, equipment and fertilisers. The grain harvest 
this year has been good, after three bad years, and has already resulted in an increase 
of the bread ration in Germany, the Protectorate, France, Belgium, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland. The potato crop is fair, and the same applies 
to fodder crops generally. The greatly expanded oil-seed acreage has produced a 
substantial supply of vegetable oil. The general conclusion to be drawn is obviously 
that current supplies in Europe, while not really adequate, would be sufficient 
to prevent serious hardship—if they were eqecatity distributed, but Germany claims 
special treatment for herself. 


Rationing in the greater part of occupied Europe is on the differential system 
—with different rations for children, normal consumers, heavy workers, etc. In 
Germany, for instance, the bread ration for the very heavy workers is double that 
for the normal consumers. This method has the advantage not only of providing 
allocations roughly in accordance with energy expenditure, but also of allowing 
the Germans in occupied territories to direct the most food to those who are most 
useful tothem. There is another type of differential consumption—rural and urban. 
It is practically impossible to prevent the farmers and peasants in any country 
from eating nearly as much as before the war, while the urban population must 
bear the brunt of any drop in total supplies. The black market is more difficult to 
evaluate and will be referred to under a separate heading. 


Germany’s special position as regards food was emphasized by Goring on 
Harvest Thanksgiving Day, 4th October, 1942—“‘ if there must be hunger, it must 
under no circumstances be in Germany.” Actually, the Germans fare rather well 
although there are sometimes local shortages due to faulty distribution, particularly 
in connection with air raids and evacuation. With the exception of Denmark, 
Germany has the highest rations in Nazi-dominated Europe—and obviously intends 
to remain so favoured as long as the structure of Nazi control holds together. 


An analysis of food conditions in all the occupied territories is not possible 
here, but Greece, Poland, France and Belgium may be taken as being indicative 
of the food situation at its worst. 

In western Europe the black spots are France and Belgium, with a severe 
shortage in fats being the most characteristic feature. The ration in France for 
normal consumers is 2} oz. per week, and in Belgium 34 oz., as compared with 8 oz. 
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in Germany. For very heavy workers the allocations are 7} oz. in France, 10} oz. 
in Belgium, and 21 oz. in Germany. The fat consumption of French town people 
is only about a quarter of the pre-war level. The Allied occupation of North Africa 
cut off an annual supply of some 100,000 tons, and French oil-seed production has 
not yet been able to bridge the gap completely. The Germans have enormously 
increased the burden on France, both by reducing the capacity of French agri- 
culture through keeping nearly a million peasants and farm workers in the Reich, 
and by wholesale requisitioning of the foodstuffs actually produced. The German 
demand for fats for 1943-44 is 35,000 tons. But it must not be thought that the 
French and Belgians go short only in fats—bread and meat, too, are far from 
plentiful. Germany’s contribution to the scarcity in France consists in requisitioning 
over a tenth of the total wheat production and about a quarter of the meat, along 
with several other items. 


In the General-Government of Poland the rationing system is exceedingly com- 
plicated. There are rations for Germans of different categories, another for non- 
Germans as such, and another for privileged non-Germans. What this all means 
in terms of food can be illustrated by the weekly allowances of fats. The normal 
consumer of German nationality receives the same as in the Reich—8 oz.; the 
privileged non-German 4} 0z.; and the ordinary non-German—none at all. All 
non-German workers receive 5} oz. as against 114 oz. for their German fellow- 
labourers. Racial discrimination would appear to be the dominant factor here. 
If the Poles wear out in the long run through hard work and insufficient sustenance, 
the Nazis evidently do not mind. 


Greece has probably suffered more from food shortage than any other occupied 
territory. According to M. George Exintaris, a former Minister of Agriculture, 
who escaped from Greece in June, some 300,000 deaths from starvation had occurred 
in two years. In August, 1942, the Allies started sending Canadian wheat and other 
products. Up to August, 1943, nearly 165,000 tons of wheat, 23,000 tons of dried 
vegetables and 2,000 tons of evaporated milk had been despatched. Thanks to 
these shipments—and to the people bringing out reserves—the food situation was 
much improved, but since June, 1943, there has again been deterioration. The 
harvest this year has not been as good as in the rest of Europe and stocks are low. 
As regards rations, there are no regular supplies of meat, fats and sugar, and the 
bread ration in Athens and Patras is only about half that of France. The recent 
development of the war situation is such that the Nazis are anxious to avoid chaotic 
conditions in Greece, and there are indications that they are co-operating with the 
International Red Cross in the provision of supplies. The Greeks may thus gain 
some advantage now that it is not in German interest for them to starve. 


HEALTH 


The health position in German controlled Europe is broadly this: There are 
no major epidemics, but a great increase in tuberculosis and infant mortality, while 
a general decline in vitality due to undernourishment is common. Germany, as 
might be expected, has suffered relatively little. In Poland, Yugoslavia and Greece 
conditions are sucl that epidemics are always a potential danger. In northern 
and western Europe, there are serious problems arising from malnutrition, but 
standards of hygiene, housing and medical services are high enough to render wide- 
spread epidemics unlikely. There were many cases of typhusin Poland during 1942, 
but the situation has improved somewhat since then. Early in 1943, there was a 
considerable outbreak in Croatia, but special precautions were adopted to prevent 
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it spreading. Cases of typhus in the Athens—Pirzus district of Greece were. wide- 
spread during the spring and summer of 1942 when food shortages were most acute. 
The fight against malaria, which is endemic in Northern Greece, has been hampered 
by the shortage of quinine and other anti-malarial drugs, but measures are being 
taken against the malaria-carrying mosquitoes. The incidence of typhoid in Greece 
and Serbia has been greatly reduced by the use of vaccine. The whole population 
of Belgrade, for example, was inoculated in 1941. 


Deaths from tuberculosis in France are up 50 per cent. as compared with the 
pre-war level. Official statistics give the number of cases as 2,000,000—probably 
exaggerated since doctors are rather free with certificates so that workers may evade 
deportation. Infants and adolescents are suffering particularly. Tuberculosis 
mortality in Belgium has risen by nearly a quarter. In the Netherlands, the increase 
in deaths over 1939 and 1940 has been about 40 per cent. There has been a sub- 
stantial increase in tuberculosis in Norway. Deaths from tuberculosis in Warsaw 
are about three times as high as before the war. The position in Greece is illustrated 
by the fact that according to estimates at the beginning of 1943, one-third of the 
child population of Athens was suffering from glandular or pulmonary tuberculosis. 


A fairly good index of the effects of reduced vitality is provided by infant 
mortality rates. Figures are only available for a few countries, but these show 
that in 1942 as compared with 1939 there was an increase of roughly 8 per cent. 
in France, 18 per cent. in Belgium, and 30 per cent. in the Netherlands (where the 
rate is, however, normally very low and still comparatively so). The growth and 
weight of French children is said to be one year behind the normal average. 


BLACK MARKETS 


In any country where rationing exists, black markets are bound to develop. Their 
importance varies from country to country in German-controlled Europe, and they 
are probably least extensive in Germany where police counter measures are thorough 
and ruthless. There is a sort of vicious circle in connection with black markets. 
The shortage of goods in occupied territories and heavy payments to the Reich, 
together with inadequate price controls, encourages the growth of the black 
markets. These, in turn, reduce still more the supplies reaching the normal 
markets, and further increase the difficulties of price regulation, thereby: again 
stimulating the expansion of illegal trading. 

It would be impossible to give any accurate estimate regarding the actual extent 
and significance of the black market, but there are a few pointers. Laval himself 
has stated that practically all adult Frenchmen are dabbling more or less in black 
market deals. In 1941-42 from 35,000 hectares under oil seeds, the Vichy autho- 
rities hoped to obtain 10,000 tons of oil. Actually only 1,000 tons reached them, 
the peasants having sold the remainder illegally. The President of the German 
Chamber of Commerce in Belgium has quoted the local controlled Press for the 
statement that there is a greater turnover on the black market than on the regular 
market. In Serbia, the black market has become typical of the general trading. 
It is estimated, for instance, that 80 per cent. of peasant transactions are in the 
form of black or barter trade. New suits are obtainable only oh the black market. 
On the rationing cards suits can be purchased only against old ones—which are then 
renovated and sold again as new, 

There are both good and bad sides to black market activities. Among the 
disadvantages, there is the point that often the rich gain at the expense of the poorer 
majority of the population, who cannot afford to pay up to ten times the already 
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inflated official price. The artagonism between town and country—common in 
many European countries—tends to be aggravated. In France, the urban population 
has observed a great shift of the national income in favour of the peasants, a shift 
to which the black marketing of the rural population has made no small contribution. 
Black markets, too, often develop a great crop of racketeers. The Germans, 
themselves, will naturally fight the black market where it is working against their 
interests. But if it provides the quickest way of getting what they want, they are 
by no means averse to a bit of activity on the sly. Sometimes they organize the 
trade in a big way. In Belgium, for example, the clandestine Press maintains that 
80 per cent. of the black marketing in textiles is run for the Germans, although the 
food transactions are still mainly in the hands of the Belgians. Finally, it is obvious 
that the black markets often hamper the smooth and even distribution of supplies. 


In certain respects the black markets have important advantages for local 
populations. It is not always the rich who gain. Many patriots who are engaged 
in underground activities, or are trying to avoid being sent to Germany, have no 
ration cards. The black market supplies them with food, and sometimes even 
with funds. The “ Robin Hood” principle is at times carried further and free food is 
given to the very poor, while some other consumers may be able to supplement 
the meagre rations at moderate prices. In this way, the general deterioration of 
health due to under-nourishment is checked somewhat. (It is difficult to see how 
the Polish population could exist at all on their official rations alone.) Patriotic 
black marketeers refuse to sell to Quislings. Naturally, someof the black markets 
render as well a most important service in reducing supplies available to the Germans. 


‘An indication of the more extreme black market prices (in Belgian francs) in 
relation to other quotations might be taken from the following figures for parts of 


Belgium :— Official Black market  Pre-war 
Sugar (Kg)... aa aot II 150 5 
Bread (loaf) ... se Als 2.60 27 I 
Butter (Kg) ... ans ai 45 275 24 
Suit cloth (metre)... Jas | 270) T,500 


A certain type of black market is obviously essential in occupied territories 
if supplies are to be kept from the Germans and patriot activities are to be 
maintained. But the Germans must be excluded from the transactions and 
numerous other abuses should clearly be removed in the interests of post-war unity 
as well as better distribution at the moment. 


FINANCIAL EXPLOITATION 

The Germans develop the mechanism by their exploitation along both direct 
and indirect lines. The direct method consists of wholesale confiscation and has 
usually been applied when they first entered a western European country, or all the 
time when it is a question of the Poles and Russians. That they have not lost their 
cunning and are running true to form is supported by reports about northern Italy. 
A Swedish paper declares that the greater part of the Milan electrical works as well 
as factory equipment has been sent to Germany. Every day trains loaded with 
machinery from various parts of northern Italy are said to be on their way to the 
Reich. The indirect measures, which take the form of “regular”’ financial and 
capital transactions, are, however, more typical of the Nazi exploitation system. 
They have the advantage of being much less obvious than the direct procedure, 
and they are almost automatic—occupation costs, unpaid clearing debts, and capital 


penetration into key industries. 
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Total occupation costs levied by Germany up to the end of September, 1943, 
amounted to some 42.8 milliard Reichsmarks. This might be compared with 38 
milliard marks (allowing for price changes, about 30 milliard RM) which Germany 
paid in reparations over a period of twelve years. France (with less than two- 
thirds of the old Reich’s population) is now obliged to pay annually nearly a third 
as much as Germany paid altogether. The present total annual rate of occupation 
costs amounts to roughly 16 milliard RM, as compared with German war expenditure 
of 120 milliard RM. 


The clearing system has been of enormous value to the Germans—although 
recently there have been signs that the racket has been run a bit too far, particularly 
against the more favourably situated satellites. There is a central clearing account 
in Berlin, run on the simple book-keeping principle that when a country sells to 
Germany the transaction is noted in the credit column of the country concerned. 
Similarly, the credit balance is reduced when Germany sends goods. With few 
exceptions, Germany appears on the books as a heavy debtor—usually for a long 
term—and the total clearing figures do not even give the full picture, since much 
of the material actually sent by Germany to occupied territories, and charged 
against them in the clearing, is either directly or indirectly for German use. 


The exporters in the long-term creditor countries have to be financed by their 
national banks. This naturally, has an inflationary tendency, since the volume of 
purchasing power is increased with no corresponding flow of goods. 


In addition to the advantage of more or less concealing the mechanism and 
extent of exploitation from the average citizen of the occupied territories, the clearing 
system has provided the Germans with other positive results. For instance, a 
certain stake in German victory was created among the banking circles of those 
countries with a large share in the credit balances on the Berlin clearing account. 
They might well wonder what chances of payment there would. be in the event of 
a German collapse. Another development allowed for by the clearing organization 
was the workers’ remittances racket. Remittances sent home by the millions of 
foreign nationals in the Reich are merely credited to the account of the country 
concerned, while the recipients at the other end get payment in the local currency. 
There is no corresponding transfer of goods from the Reich. Thus, Germany eases 
the strain on her own price system and correspondingly increases the inflationary 
tendencies in the other countries. The latter are obliged not only to provide 
Germany with workers, but even to bear the burden of part of their wages. 


Germany’s total accumulated clearing debts now stand at over 21 milliard RM 
—a sum equal to nearly four years of Greater Germany’s pre-war exports. Of the 
total figure, the occupied territories—as distinct from the satellites and the neutrals 
—account for some 17} milliard RM. The present annual rate of increase for 
occupied territories is some 6? milliard RM. If occupation costs and occupied 
clearing debts are added, the cumulative total amounts to some 60 milliard RM.— 
twice all Germany’s reparation payments. The annual burden at present rates 
then becomes nearly. 23 milliard RM.—equal to almost a fifth of total German war 
expenditure. 


German foreign exchange policy has so far consisted in the strict maintenance 
of fixed exchange rates—after relatively limited devaluation following occupation. 
One of the reasons for this was undoubtedly propaganda. The ‘‘ New Order ” was 
to be characterized by financial stability and control. But a more fundamental 
factor was the desire of the Germans to encourage economic tranquillity in the 
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countries concerned for purposes of easier exploitation. The local authorities were 
meant to follow Germany’s example of rigid price control. But the German 
occupation costs and clearing debts—involving vast increases in currency circulation 
combined with a declining volume of goods—made price stabilization exceedingly 
difficult, while management of prices on the German standard has proved impossible. 
The only solution to the inflation problem is really the provision of more goods in 
the occupied territories—and Germany will certainly not reverse her policy to the 
extent of allowing that to happen. 

One of the most awkward repercussions for the Germans has been the additional 
increase in their clearing debts due to these rising prices which they themselves have 
helped to develop. The vast accumulation of debt has affected German prestige 
and is encouraging the various creditors to try to avoid sending supplies to the 
Reich. One German reaction has been the suggestion that workers’ remittances 
and all transport and other services should be excluded from the clearing account 
altogether. Early in November, the German financial authorities admitted that 
they would have to give up the policy of stable exchange rates and readjust the 
value of the various currencies in terms of the Reichsmark. This decision, when 
carried into effect, will probably increase the inflationary trend still further. 

During the past year, the satellite powers of south-eastern Europe have been 
taking measures to get what they can out of their clearing credits, before it is too 
late. Hungary has been particularly successful in this respect—doubtless due to 
the fact that her army is intact and she occupies a position between the Reich and 
the Rumanian oilfields, and is a central point in German defence of the Balkans. 
At the end of 1942, the Hungarian credit on the clearing account stood at 1 milliard 
RM. The Hungarian authorities considered the moment opportune to liquidate 
as many old debts as possible—charging them against their large credit. They not 
only paid off Hungarian state bonds in German hands, but also those in the possession 
of Czech and Dutch nationals. Finally, they neutralized much of German 
capital penetration by re-purchasing many of the shares held by Germans in Hun- 
garian concerns. The net result of all this was a reduction in the clearing credit 
by half within six months. Bulgaria and Rumania are also realizing as much as 
events allow. Slovakia is in a much weaker military and geographical position and, 
consequently, has not succeeded in squeezing any concessions from the Reich. 

German capital penetration into the economies of European countries has been 
designed to provide full control with a minimum of effort on the part of the Germans. 
The methods adopted have varied from outright confiscation to the adoption of a 
series of “ friendly”’ agreements between German and local firms. When the 
purchase of a majority of shares was considered necessary, excessive occupation 
cost could be drawn upon to supply the necessary funds—+.e., the occupied countries 
in effect paid the Germans to take over direction of the particular firms. Banks, 
great concerns and cartels, have been the chief instruments of German capital 
penetration—on the principle that domination of finance, heavy industry, chemicals 
and oil, makes control of the rest of the economy comparatively simple. Branches 
and subsidiaries of the big German banks cover financial matters; the Hermann 
Goring Werke is particularly interested in heavy industry ; the A.G. Farbenindustrie 
deals with chemicals and cellulose ; and Kontinentale Oel A-G. brings oil production 
under German direction. There are other German concerns with wide European 
interests, but those just mentioned are the most important. 

The function and significance of the huge concerns was summed up by the 
semi-official Italian journal Relazioni Internazionali (21.3.42) thus: ‘‘ These great 
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economic groups have already woven the mesh of their interests throughout Europe, 
in order to prepare the way for a more intense economic penetration in the future. 
In the work of penetration and economic collaboration, these great groups do not 
follow rigid schemes. They are adapted, with great fluidity, to existing circumstances 
in order to obtain the maximum productive benefit.” 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 
On the basis of 1939=100 the cost of living in Germany has risen by only 10 
per cent. The increase in occupied and satellite countries has been very sharp in 
many cases, but has shown considerable variation. For some countries no statistics 
are given, and where there are statistics they do not make allowances for the black 
market. 


In Denmark, Norway and Hungary, the cost of living has risen since 1939 
by 50-60 per cent. ; in Finland and Bulgaria it has nearly doubled ; in France and 
Slovakia it is up by nearly two and a-half times ; while in Greece prices are beyond 
control. 


Needless to say wages have lagged far behind the rising costs of living. Thus, 
in Norway, wages have gone up by only 6 per cent. as against over 50 per cent. for 
the cost of living. In France, the approximate increases are 50 per cent. for wages 
and 150 per cent. for cost of living. The Danish industrial workers have been more 
fortunate with an increase of over 30 per cent. in wages to compensate for rising 
living costs of some 56 per cent. Actual living costs, allowing for black market 
quotations, must be far above the official estimates, and indicate a grave sacrifice 
on the part of the populations of the occupied territories. 


CONCLUSION 


In spite of certain apparent weaknesses, the economic organization of German- 
controlled Europe is still very strong. It is undoubtedly deteriorating, but gradually, 
because of the exceedingly thorough and closely-interwoven nature of its structure. 
The resistance of the peoples in occupied territories is certainly increasing in intensity 
with consequent repercussions on total output. However, the efficacy of German 
police and terror measures should not be underestimated. 


The general reaction of the Nazis to the various countries under their domination 
is governed by the degree of co-operation they hope to obtain in their so-called 
“European Crusade.” This reaction varies from wholesale atrocities in Poland 
to soft words in the case of the uneasy Balkan satellites. An indication of the latter 
attitude was shown in the Berliner Borsen Zeitung of 19th September, 1943: “‘ The 
part played by the Reich in the Balkans is now that of an altruistic friend.” The 
Nazis are trying to justify their harshness in western Europe as being unavoidable 
in the struggle for the attainment of European unity. As one German paper put 
it early in September: “In this connection it is true that the nations have to be 
forced into happiness.” 

DISCUSSION 

COLONEL Poor : Could the lecturer throw any light on the situation in the oil fields 
in Rumania and the Iron Gates of the Danube ? 

THE LeEcTURER: I take it the first question refers to the bombing of Ploesti. I 
understand that the hold-up in production was not as great as was expected by many 
people. One reason was that the Ploesti Works was only running to 50 per cent. capacity 
at the time of the bombing and, in order to effect repairs, individual parts could be taken 
from the redundant section of the industry ; while in some cases old plants could again 
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be brought into operation. One should not, therefore, count on any serious hold-up 
in oil production on account of the bombing. On the other hand, the way is prepared 
for further bombing, because parts which have already been taken away from the re- 
dundant plants obviously cannot provide the stock on any future occasion. The oil 
production of Rumania is from five to five-and-a-half million tons per annum. 

With regard to the Iron Gates, I presume this question refers to the German and 
Rumanian plans for a large hydro-electric scheme. However, there has apparently 
not been sufficient labour and material available to enable them to proceed with the work. 

ADMIRAL SIR R. G. O. TupPER: I would like to ask the Lecturer how the Germans 
manage to get any money to pay the cost of occupation. As far as I can judge, the 
inhabitants cannot earn any more money than is sufficient to keep themselves alive. 
Therefore, how is it possible for them to contribute anything towards the cost of 
occupation ? 

THE LECTURER: The German principle is that the national bank in each individual 
country is asked to open a German account. What really happens is that the Bank of 
France, say, has to place at the disposal of the Germans a credit of five hundred million 
francs a day: it is a purely inflationary move. Local taxation in individual countries 
cannot hope to cover the total normal government expenditure plus occupation costs, 
therefore the total amount of purchasing power in circulation is enormous. I do not 
entirely agree with your implication with regard to the lowness of wages. A lot. of people 
who are working in key German plants do get wages which are not at all small, but they 
cannot buy anything with them. The total currency circulation is going up and up 
while the volume of goods becomes less and less, and the only ultimate solution is to have 
more goods. But the German position is such that they cannot allow more goods. 
Then, again, whereas in Germany there is a huge note circulation, price control is very 
rigid. None of the occupied territories has been able to introduce a price-control system 
which bears any comparison to the German system, which was initiated in 1933. 

Captain E. ALTHAM, R.N.: Could the Lecturer tell us very broadly the situation 
as regards the enemy’s fuel supplies ? 

THE LEcTURER: I divide that question into three parts : oil, electricity, and coal, 
About half the total oil supplies are mineral oil, and are provided by Rumania, Austria, 
Northern Germany, Poland, and Hungary. Most of the remainder comes from synthetic 
fuel. The synthetic fuel factor adds up with the coal factor, because the Germans have 
to use five tons of hard coal (or 20 tons of lignite) in addition to electricity, to make one 
ton of synthetic oil. 

Again, the whole question of synthetic fuel is tied up with the making of other 
synthetics. The Germans use up to 100 tons of coal, including the coal needed for the 
great amount of electricity consumed, for making 1 ton of synthetic rubber. About 
20 per cent. of Germany’s coal consumption, and one-third of her electricity have to go 
into the synthetic industries. 

Coal supplies in German Europe are far from adequate, although the Reich has 
increased coal production to some extent, but France, for instance, normally imported 
twenty million tons of coal from this country. Now the Germans have to help France 
with coal or accept a reduced capacity from French industry. Another factor is that 
production in the Ruhr, the main source of coke supply, has suffered from bombing. The 
Germans consequently find it difficult to provide for Belgium and Luxemburg, which 
were drawing from the Ruhr. 

The oil situation is undoubtedly difficult, but I would hesitate to make any large 
assertions on the situation. There have been reports that the German Air Force is 
suffering from shortage of fuel, but I do not know to what extent that is authenticated. 

There is a shortage of lubricants; there is no question about that. 

The electricity position is certainly tight, but it is not possible to say definitely the 
extent to which electricity shortage has placed a ceiling on the production of aluminium, 
synthetic oil, and rubber. The coal position generally is influenced by the fact that the 
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productivity per miner per hour has undoubtedly dropped, and the Germans are having 
to use many more foreigners in the mines. 

But the whole German economy, due perhaps to the use of substitutes, is much 
more co-ordinated than it was in 1914-18. It is not really a question of one particular 
shortage; it means that shortage is a factor which is affecting the whole German 
economy. Ifa blow is struck at one part, it does not simply affect that part, say the fuel 
position, it affects the whole structure, of which manpower is the centre. By its very 
nature, the deterioration of the German economy tends to be gradual rather than 
spectacular. 

THE CHAIRMAN 

The Lecturer has spared us details of the fiendish cruelties of the Germans, which 
are almost beyond the conception of any decent Englishman, and are certainly unparal- 
lelled in history. He has, however, given us a dispassionate and factual account of the 
economic methods by which the Germans proposed to organize occupied countries when 
they started out to conquer the world four years ago, and how far they have been 
successful. 

Four years ago the plan was clear-cut; three, or even two years ago the Germans 
were still boasting of the golden future which lay before the Hervenvolk—a future to which 
a few selected Nordic races might be admitted after a period of apprenticeship, whilst 
the rest of the world was to occupy a position of serfdom. 

The tune has changed; now the sole theme of German propaganda is the survival 
of Germany as a nation, under the inspired leadership of the Fuehrer, against the advancing 
tide of Bolshevism. 

As we listened to the Lecturer, I fancy that most of us were trying to get a line on 
the burning question of the day, which is, how long will it be before the tune will change 
to the swan song—‘‘ We cannot stand Hitler and his gang for a minute longer.” 

On that vital point the Lecturer has given ys food for thought, but has not com- 
mitted himself to any very definite conclusions, He has left us to draw these for our- 
selves, and, if I may summarize my own, they are as follows :— 

The Germans are not going to fail for want of money, because they are making their 
victims pay for the War. They are not going to starve because, as Goering bluntly put 
it: ‘‘ If anyone starves, it won’t be us.” Manpower may be a difficulty, but the enslave- 
ment of foreign workers combined with the Gestapo will apparently keep the machine 
turning over until it receives some tremendous shock from outside. 

Lack of transportation seems more likely to prove the Achilles heel, but, as the 
Lecturer pointed out, this could be compensated by large-scale withdrawals and shortened 
communications. 

Why, .then, does the enemy continue to fight on the circumference of a huge circle 
hundreds of miles from his frontiers, when there is little left to be extracted from areas 
which have been sucked dry and when this enormous front has so many military dis- 
advantages ? I judge it to be for the same reason that the Japanese cling desperately 
to New Guineas and the Solomons—fear of bombing and its effect on the economy of the 
homeland and the morale of the civil population. : 

Whether air attack from our present distant bases can attain our object is dependent 
on many uncertain factors; but it already has the definite achievement to its credit 
that, just as Japan is too widely stretched for her available shipping, so Germany is being 
forced to fight on fronts too extended for her available manpower. This gives to the 
Allied armies the chance of putting the issue beyond doubt by decisively defeating the 
German armies. That is a certain winner, for the German army is the German people. 
No one can say when they will crack but, meantime, let us pay our tribute to the 
unknown heroes in occupied countries who, starved, tortured and daily facing death, 
fight on. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were passed by 
acclamation. 























CIVIL AFFAIRS AND MILITARY OCCUPATION 


O matter where we strike in Europe or the Far East we shall have to control 
Nee millions of civilians before we have gone very far into the territories 

now held by the enemy. When any territory (liberated areas or enemy) 
is occupied by an invading army, it must be brought at once under the control of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the invading army. This military control therefore 
necessitates the addition to the Commander-in-Chief’s staff of the necessary 
organization to re-establish all essential services. That organization is the Civil 
Affairs branch. 

It has been created so that the Commander-in-Chief has at hand the means 
of exercising all his powers to the extent permitted by the long established laws and 
usages of war, subject always to the limitations imposed by the Hague Conventions 
and by the directives of policy furnished to him by the government to whom he is 
responsible. The extent to which control will be exercised and the time which 
it will last must vary considerably in Allied and.enemy countries. In the liberated 
territories of our Allies it is a temporary measure and will be as brief as the military 
situation will allow. In enemy territory the Commander-in-Chief achieves his object 
by placing the territory under military government. 

So long as military operations continue, the responsibility for the civil admini- 
stration in the area immediately concerned must rest upon the Commander-in-Chief. 
In order that he may devote his full attention to his primary object of defeating 
the enemy, he may delegate the responsibility for military government to his Chief 
Civil Affairs officer (C.C.A.O.) who, thereafter, acts in his name. 

The type of Civil Affairs organization in a forward area is different from that 
in the same area when the battle has moved on. It has been found advisable in 
the combat areas for the Civil Affairs staff to be mebile. This staff moves with the 
fighting troops and carries out first-aid measures to re-establish local administration 
as far as circumstances will permit. As the battle moves forward the static 
administration based on the normal administrative boundaries of the country should, 
as soon as the military situation allows, replace the temporary Civil Affairs staff. 
In Allied territory, the static administration may be a national administration set 
up by the Ally concerned, having liaison officers attached to ensure that it functions 
according to the need of the Commander-in-Chief, for as long as military operations 
continue. In enemy territory static administration will be found by Civil Affairs 
officers until such time as other arrangements are made and these will usually be 
directed by a Control Commission until the final peace settlement. 

It stands to reason that it is not practicable to provide enough officers through 
Civil Affairs to administer occupied or liberated territories direct. Therefore, 
whenever possible, the local administrative machinery is set working again with 
Allied personnel to guide, direct and instruct. 

In order to facilitate the military operations of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
establishment of law and good order and the feeding of the civil population on a day- 
to-day basis in towns, as they are occupied by combat troops, is the first concern 
of Civil Affairs. If time permits before entering any substantially inhabited centre, 
arrangements are made by Civil Affairs officers with the combat troops engaged 
to close and mount guard on all bank premises, guard power stations and public 
utilities, prevent access of troops to religious buildings, museums, monuments, and 
works of art which are liable to be damaged. They will arrange in co-operation 
with the military security organization for the arrest and internment of undesirables, 
for billeting, in co-operation with the local authorities, if available, the provision of 
food for troops and to assess the amount of local resources available for the civil 
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population. Local hospitals have to be reopened and, where necessary, temporary 
hospitals set up in suitable requisitioned buildings. Prisons are visited and the cases 
of all prisoners investigated. Water supply, electricity, public health and educational 
departments are given every possible help so that they operate again with minimum 
delay. Local Courts of Law are reopened under licence and supervision as and when 
suitable personnel are found for them to function. 

The control of refugees and the homeless is always one of the major problems 
to be tackled. Whilst refugee control is primarily an operational matter, it has been 
found advisable to set up camps for refugees outside populated areas in order to 
avoid unnecessary congestion in the cities and towns until, at least, the food situ- 
ation is well in hand, and Civil Affairs has been able to find some solution to pro- 
vide temporary accommodation for the homeless. The able-bodied are given work 
and receive a wage for this work. In territory, occupied or liberated, there should 
be no unemployment. Fire Services, Civil Defence and Bomb Disposal may have 
to be resuscitated and reorganized so that adequate protection against air attack 
is assured. The care of the aged and infirm has to be considered and the education 
and welfare of the children put on a firm basis at the earliest possible moment. 

Throughout all these activities, Civil Affairs maintains close liaison with the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force, and sees to it that these Services share with 
the Army in such matters as labour, accommodation and transportation, over which 
Civil Affairs holds a watching brief. 

The main object of military government is to help the prosecution of the war, 
and this can be accelerated by realizing the importance of the welfare of the governed. 
Law and order will be more easily re-established and maintained under a form of 
administration which the people understand: In order to prepare Civil Affairs 
officers for their job, training centres have been created. There are two in the United 
States of America, and in this country we have a Civil Affairs staff centre. In North 
Africa and the Middle East subsidiary training centres have been established to deal 
with the problems peculiar to those theatres of war. The aim is to attract men 
of mature years and judgment ; their ages range from between 35 and 55 years and 
the average age lies between 45 and 46 years. Men under 35 years are eligible 
if of category B and in certain cases are accepted under the 35 years age limit if 
their qualifications are exceptionally high. All personnel have to be physically fit 
to undertake the strenuous duties which they will have to carry out. The types of 
men who receive training in this country are serving officers, officers from the reserve, 
officers recently retired, and officers newly commissioned from the Civil Service, 
the Police, National Fire Service, and the civil government departments or ministries, 
men from the Ministry of Food, Ministry of Public Health, War Department, and 
the like, together with officers from the forces of the Dominion of Canada and of 
the Union of South Africa. These numbers will be swelled by the arrival of officers 
from the other Dominions within the Commonwealth of the British Empire. 

The instruction given to students is extensive. It has four main categories, 
military instruction, the organization and methods of administration of Civil Affairs, 
instruction of a general nature under various functional headings, such as Public 
Safety, Finance, Trade and Industry, Civil Supply, Relief, etc., and the geographical, 
political, economic and cultural background of selected countries in Europe, their 
systems of administration and local government. 

The work of Civil Affairs is of great importance ; it has the added significance 
of being founded on the joint understanding of this country, the United States of 
America, and the Dominions. It needs the very best men available to carry out 
the tasks before it, and a clear and co-operative understanding of the many problems 
of civil administration by all the Services. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the Journal, or 
which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the Journal.—Ep1TorR.) 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 
A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY—SOUTH AFRICA, 1899 


S1r,—In the obituary notice of Lieut.-General Sir Edward Altham in The Times 
of 29th September, 1943, it was mentioned that he was the compiler of a ‘‘ manual ” 
of the South African Republics which was “ within its limits both accurate and service- 
able” in 1899. The manual in question was Military Notes on the Dutch Republics of 
South Africa, compiled in Section B, Intelligence Division, War Office, and marked 
“* Secret.” 


In those days the Intelligence Division was located in two houses, 16 and 18, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, under the D.M.I.—Major-General Sir John Ardagh, and his deputy, Colonel 
Sir William Everett. It was composed of six sections, A to F, with two posted officers 
and usually a third temporary ‘‘ ten-bobber ” (paid 10s. a day allowance), with one clerk 
in each. Lieut.-Colonel Altham was head of “ B,” which dealt with all the British 
possessions beyond the seas, Major (later Major-General Sir Edward) Woodward being 
his Staff Captain, and Captain (later Field-Marshal Sir William) Robertson the “‘ ten- 


bobber,” in place of a clerk, as the matters being handled were really “‘ secret.” Section F 
was ‘‘ Geographical,’”’ and the remaining four divided the world between them; the one 
which had the largest share being known as the ‘‘ Demi-monde Section.” 


When, as at the beginning of most British campaigns, affairs did not go according 


” 


to (our) plan in South Africa, and there were several ‘‘ regrettable incidents,” as the 
phrase was in those days, members of the Ministry stated that they had been misinformed 
as to the strength of the Dutch Republics. The great political cartoonist, F. G. Gould, 
produced one of his best efforts. It was a drawing of Mr. (Earl) A. J. Balfour and Sir 
Mathew White-Ridley (Home Secretary) looking at a picture of a mounted Boer, with the 
dialogue : (White-Ridley) ‘‘ Why, Arthur, they have horses!” (Balfour) ‘‘ And rifles, 
too!’’ The French comic papers did not let us off; one having a picture of a British 
General, mounted, colliding with a vertical cliff and exclaiming: ‘‘ Tiens! Une 
montagne! ” 

“ Intelligence ’’ was in disgrace, and it could not give the Ministers the lie or defend 
itself. Then the clearing of its good name came from an unexpected quarter. 


In the fight at Talana, Natal, 2zoth October, 1899, Major-General Penn Symons, 
in command, was killed and in the confusion at least one copy of the Intelligence Military 
Notes was left on the field. One, at any rate, was picked up by the Boers, and, as proof 
of the evil designs of Great Britain on their independence, it was sent to the U.S.A., where 
it was published in the Press. Portions were subsequently copied into London news- 
papers. There were questions in the House of Commons, and a copy of the Military 
Notes was ordered to be placed on the Table of the House. After the Peace of 1902 a 
copy was given to me by the late Charles Marais of Pretoria. 

The little manual contained a description of the physical features of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State and of their districts and towns, of the military armament 
and forts of the two Republics, with chapters on the attitude of the natives, the dis- 
tribution of the total Boer forces, Boer tactics, Delagoa Bay, and climate and seasons, 
with notes on communications in South Africa. 
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It put the total of the combined Dutch Republican forces at about 60,000, plus 
disloyal Cape Colonials; but made deductions on account of contingents which would 
have to be left to watch the 35,000 British inhabitants of Johannesburg, the 90,000 
natives employed in the mines, and the Basuto and Swaziland borders, etc. When the 
Uitlanders in Johannesburg were expelled and the natives, in consequence, returned 
home, it was obvious that most of these deductions no longer held good. 

The count of guns was eight field batteries and 20 to 30 Maxim guns ; but a footnote 
said “‘ exclusive of new guns stated to have been ordered [from France] in June, 1899, 
by the Free State.”” Some of these new guns were the ‘‘ Long Toms ”’ used at the siege 
of Ladysmith ; others not paid for in cash were not sent. 


‘ 


Thus it may be fairly claimed that the ‘“‘ manual” was singularly accurate. The 
old I.D. with its limited staff and very limited means—{200 a year for ‘‘ Secret Service ”’ 
—was a worthy ancestor of G. S. (I.) of 1914-18 and of the present war. 


: Ge. See 
15th October, 1943. (One of the survivors of I. D., 1899.) 


A UNITED SERVICES COLLEGE 


S1r,—The Journat for August, 1943, once again seems to prove that “ great minds 
think alike! ’’ Captain Shurlock’s letter advocating a United Services College puts 
forward in all essentials the scheme outlined in my article ‘‘ A University for the Services,’’ 
published by you in November, 1930. 


The only essential point of difference between his proposals and mine is that he 


would give the cadets only six months to make up their minds as to which Service they 
wished to belong, and that thereafter they would be posted to one of the three Service 
Wings, each under its own instructors. 


My proposal was that for at least two years the cadets should be “‘ general service ”’ 
and receive a common education ; at the end of that time they would be appointed by 
examination and selection to one of the Services ‘‘ on approval.’’ Even during the last 
two years of the University Course, they should share much of the Service instruction, 
and a good general education. 


I cannot see the cadets acquiring in six months anything but a healthy contempt 
for the Services which they, in their youthful pride and prejudice, had elected :o¢ to join. 
The whole aim and object of the University would thus be defeated. 

W. E. BRITTEN, 
16th Sepiember, 1943. Lieut.-Colonel. 





GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


War MEpALS.—The King has decided to commemorate the expulsion of the enemy 
from North Africa, and to recognize services rendered in operations during the first four 
years of the war, by the institution of two awards, the Africa Star and the 1939-43 Star, 
for the armed forces and merchant navies of the Empire. 

The stars will not be manufactured until after the war, but ribbons are to be made 
now for issue as soon as supplies are ready. 


Nobody will qualify for both stars. The Africa Star will be granted for service in 
North Africa from 1oth June, 1940 (when Italy entered the war), to 12th May, 1943, 
inclusive, when operations against the enemy in North Africa ceased. The ribbon is 
pale buff in colour—symbolic of the desert—with a central vertical red stripe that stands 
for the armies, a narrower dark blue stripe for the naval forces and the merchant navies, 
and a light blue stripe for the air forces. It will be worn with the dark blue stripe farthest 
from the left shoulder. 7 

Awards of a clasp to the Africa Star for the Army will be restricted to seryice in the 
Eighth and First Armies from 23rd October, 1942, the date of the Battle of El Alamein, 
to 12th May, 1943, inclusive. A silver emblem in the form of an “8” or “1,” denoting 
the award, will be worn on the ribbon on service dress. A clasp, to be denoted by the stan- 
dard silver rose emblem, will be awarded to Air Force personnel who operated in support 
of the Eighth and First Armies or in the defence of Malta during the same period. In the 
Navy only those, if any, who served as part of the Eighth or First Armies on shore or in 
harbour will receive the clasp. The award to members of the Merchant Navy will be 
restricted to those serving in vessels which worked inshore during the campaign. 


The 1939-43 Star will be granted for service in operations from 3rd September, 1939, 
to 31st December, 1943. The ribbon is dark blue, red, and light blue in three equal 
vertical stripes, and is to be worn with the dark blue stripe farthest from the left shoulder. 
Qualifications for this star in the Navy will be six months’ service afloat in areas of active 
operations ; .for the Merchant Navy a similar period afloat, with at least one voyage 
through an area of active operations; for the Army, six months in an operational 
command ; and in the Air Force, for air crews two months in an operational unit against 
the enemy, and for non-crew personnel six months. 


In all cases operational service for less than six or two months respectively, brought 
to an end by death, wounds, or other disability due to service will qualify for the 1939-43 
Star. Similarly, troops who have been evacuated—e.g., from Dunkirk, Norway, etc.— 
will be eligible for the star, although their operational service may be under six months. 
The list of exceptions is under consideration. Similar treatment will be accorded to 
Naval, Air, and Merchant Navy personnel who co-operated with the Army on those 
operations. 

The clasp to the 1939-43 Star will be denoted by a silver rose emblem, of the standard 
pattern, and will be confined to the Navy, the Air Force, and the Merchant Navy, for 
specified North African service from 23rd October, 1942, to 12th May, 1943. 

OTHER Decorations.—The King has also approved an emblem to denote Mentions 
in Despatches, and wound stripes and chevrons for war service. Production of these 
may take some months. The despatches emblem is in bronze, of a new pattern in the 
form of an oak leaf, and is to be worn on the coat immediately after the medal ribbons. 
The wound stripes of gold braid and chevrons of red will be awarded not only in the 
armed forces but also in the Merchant Navy, Civil Air Transport, police, the National 
Fire Service, specified civil defence services, the Fire Guard, and by nurses in Government 
or local authority hospitals, or in recognized voluntary hospitals. 
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““ CANADA MEDAL.’’—The Times Correspondent reported from Ottawa on 17th October 
that the King had approved a recommendation by the Canadian Government for the 
institution of a distinctive Canadian medal to be known as ‘‘ the Canada Medal.” 


It was regarded as desirable to give suitable recognition of meritorious service 
above and beyond the faithful performance of duties by Canadian citizens as civilians or 
as members of the armed forces and the merchant navy. The new medal will be an 
acknowledgment of such service not only by Canadians but also by the citizens of other 
countries whom Canada desires to honour. 


The medal approved is of silver and circular in form. It bears on the obverse a 
crowned effigy of the Sovereign and on the reverse the arms of Canada and the word 
“Canada.” The word ‘“‘ merit ’’ in English or French is inscribed on a bar attached to 
a mount of metal. The ribbon is of equal stripes of red, white, and red, and the medal 
is to be worn immediately after the British Empire Medal and before war medals. 
Recipients will be entitled to add the letters C.M. after their names in the case of English- 
speaking recipients and M. du C. in the case of French-speaking recipients. 


CANADIAN VOLUNTEER SERVICE MEDAL.—It has been officially announced in Ottawa 
that a new medal, the Canadian Volunteer Service Medal, is to be awarded to all members 
of the Canadian armed forces who have honourably completed 18 months’ voluntary 
war service. Men and women of all ranks will be eligible. 

The medal will not be struck until after cessation of hostilities, but a distinctive 
ribbon—royal blue, with green and scarlet vertical stripes on each side—will be issued 
probably about the middle of December. Those who have served outside Canada with 
the Canadian armed forces will be authorized to wear a silver maple leaf on the ribbon. 


The medal will be of silver, bearing on one side marching figures representing the 


three Services, with the inscription ‘‘Canada’”’ above and “ Voluntary Service : 
Volontaire ” below. The reverse side will bear the Canadian coat-of-arms. It will be 
worn immediately after the Africa Star or 1939-43 Star, or any previously issued war 
medals. 


NeEw ZEALAND.—At the outbreak of the War there were 355,000 men of military 
age in the country. The men sent oversea up to 1st September, 1943, numbered 95,340 ; 
while the total male enrolments in the Navy, Army and Air Force was 189,000. The 
maximum enrolment in the Home Guard was 124,000. In addition, 160,000 men and 
100,000 women were enrolled for civil defence. 


UNITED STATES 


U.S. CASUALTIES.—It was officially announced on 12th October that the casualties 
of the United States armed forces from the outbreak of war totalled 114,359, viz. :— 
Dead, 22,892; Wounded, 33,072; Missing, 32,912; Prisoners of War, 25,483. 

CASUALTIES IN SiciLy.—President Roosevelt announced on 17th September that 
British, Canadian and United States casualties in killed, wounded and missing in the 
Sicilian campaign totalled 31,158—of which American forces lost 7,445. 





NAVY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. Tue KIncG 


On 18th August, it was announced that the King had concluded a four day visit 
to the Home Fleet—the fifth he had paid to the Fleet since war began. He arrived in 
the destroyer ‘‘ Onslow,’ escorted by three other destroyers, including the new 
H.M.C.S. ‘‘ Huron.’”” Many ships were visited during his stay. In the flagship ‘‘ Duke 
of York,” the King led the Fleet to sea for battle practice. For the first time, a ship 
of the Royal Indian Navy, the new sloop ‘‘ Godavari,’’ was in the van of the Fleet on 
this occasion. On concluding his visit the King made the following signal to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser :— 

It has afforded me much pleasure to visit the Home Fleet once again, and I 
am very glad to have had the opportunity of inspecting so many of the ships 
operating in these waters and of witnessing fleet exercises at sea. I have been 
greatly impressed by all that I have seen, and I am confident that the many duties 
falling to the lot of the Home Fleet will be worthily carried out oy all officers 
and men under your able command. GeEorGE, R.I. 


BoAaRD OF ADMIRALTY 


First SEA Lorp.—On 5th October, it was announced that Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Dudley Pound, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., had asked to be relieved of the appointment 
of First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff on grounds of ill-health. The King approved 
the appointment of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., 


to succeed him. 


Sir Dudley Pound had been First Sea Lord since 12th June, 1939, and had thus held 
office for a longer period than any other of the Chiefs of Staff, in this or the last war. 


Sir Andrew Cunningham was Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff before his appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, in June, 1939. On his leaving Algiers 
on 18th October, a farewell ceremony from the Mediterranean Command was arranged 
in his honour by General Eisenhower. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound died at the Royal Masonic Hospital on 
21st October. The funeral service was held in Westminster Abbey on 26th October, 
when the body was borne in procession from the Admiralty. H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester represented the King. The pall bearers were Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew 
Cunningham (First Sea Lord), General Sir Alan Brooke (Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff), Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal (Chief of the Air Staff), Admiral H. R. Stark 
(Commanding the United States Naval Forces, Europe), Admirals of the Fleet Lord 
Keyes, Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, Lord Chatfield, Lord Cork and Orrery, and Sir Charles 
Forbes; and Admirals Sir Charles Little, Sir William Goodenough, and Sir Sidney 
Fremantle. In the procession were also Mr. Churchill (Prime Minister), Mr. A. V. 
Alexander (First Lord) and members of the Board of Admiralty, and representatives 
of the armed forces of the Allied Nations. 


On 27th October, after a private cremation, the ashes of Sir Dudley Pound were 
received with due ceremony at Portsmouth on board a cruiser, together with those of 
Lady Pound, who died in July, and were committed to the sea near the Nab Tower. 


APPOINTMENTS . 

MEDITERRANEAN.—On 22nd October, the Admiralty announced that the King had 

approved the appointment of Admiral Sir John H. D. Cunningham, K.C.B., M.V.O., 

to be Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, in succession to Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Andrew B. Cunningham, to date 15th October, 1943. 
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Sir John Cunningham had been Commander-in-Chief, Levant, since June, 1943, 
and was formerly Fourth Sea Lord. 


On 28th August, the Admiralty announced that the following Flag Officers had 
recently been appointed to seagoing commands :— 


Rear-Admiral Clement Moody, Rear-Admiral A. W. La T. Bisset. 
The following Flag Officers had recently assumed shore appointments abroad :— 


Rear-Admiral A. M. Peters, C.B., D.S.C., Rear-Admiral G. J. A. Miles, C.B., 
Rear-Admiral D. B. Fisher, C.B.E. 


The following Flag Officer had recently been given a shore appointment at home :— 
Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur L. St. G. Lyster, K.C.B., C.B.E., C.V.O., D.S.O. 


On 5th October, the Admiralty announced that the following Flag Officers had 
recently assumed the appointments indicated :— 


Vice-Admiral Sir Harold M. Burrough, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., to be Flag Officer 
Commanding, Gibraltar, in succession to Admiral Sir Frederick B. Edward-Collins, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


Rear-Admiral (Acting Vice-Admiral) L. H. K. Hamilton, C.B., D.S.O., to be 
Flag Officer-in-Charge, Malta, in succession to Vice-Admiral A. J. Power, C.B., C.V.O. 


Rear-Admiral R. S. G. Nicholson, D.S.O., D.S.C., to be Flag Officer, Ceylon, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral A. D. Read. 


The following Flag Officer had recently been appointed to a sea-going command :— 
Rear-Admiral A. F. E. Palliser, C.B., D.S.C. 


SouTtH-East Asta CoMMAND.—On 25th August, the following announcement was 
issued from the Citadel at Quebec :— 


“It has been decided to set up a separate South-East Asia Command for conducting 
operations based on India and Ceylon against Japan. It will be an allied command 
similar to that set up in North Africa. The King has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Acting Vice-Admiral the Lord Louis Mountbatten, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., 
A.D.C., to be Supreme Allied Commander, South-East Asia.” 


On toth September, the appointment was notified by the Admiralty, to date 
25th August, 1943. Lord Louis Mountbatten is granted the acting rank of Admiral 
while holding this appointment. 


CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET 


On 19th August the Admiralty announced that the appointment of the Rev. John 
Kenneth Wilson, B.A., to be Chaplain of the Fleet, in succession to Archdeacon Thomas 
Crick, C.B., C.B.E., M.V.O., M.A., had been approved. Mr. Wilson has been a naval 
chaplain for fifteen years. The King has approved the appointment of Archdeacon Crick 
to the Deanery of Rochester, in succession to the late Right Rev. E. M. Blackie, B.A. 


PROMOTIONS 


On 6th August, the Admiralty announced the promotion of Vice-Admiral (Acting 
Admiral) Sir John H. D. Cunningham, K.C.B., M.V.O., to Admiral in H.M. Fleet, and of 
Rear-Admiral (Acting Vice-Admiral) Arthur J. Power, C.B., C.V.O., to Vice-Admiral 
in H.M. Fleet, both to date 4th August. Both had been reappointed in their present 
appointments. 

Honours AND AWARDS 


Order of Merit 


It was announced from Buckingham Palace on 3rd September that the King had 
been pleased to confer the Order of Merit on Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound for 
distinguished naval service. 
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= Order of the Bath 
The following appointments as C.B. were announced on 15th September :— 


Rear-Admiral C. H. J. Harcourt, C.B.E., for gallant and distinguished service in 
the operations leading to the clearance of the enemy from North Africa. 


Captain F. J. Walker, D.S.O., R.N., for leadership and daring in command of 
H.M.S. “ Starling” in successful actions against enemy submarines in the Atlantic. 


On 21st September it was announced that Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten had 
also been appointed a Companion of the Order of the Bath. 


Order of the British Empire 


The following appointments as C.B.E., were announced on 15th September, for 
distinguished service in connection with the operations leading to the clearance of the 
enemy from North Africa :— 


Captain G. Barnard, D.S.O., R.N., -Captain G. B. H. Fawkes, R.N., 
Captain (E) L. A. Taylor, R.N., Constructor Captain I. E. King, R.C.N.C. 


On the same date, the C.B.E., was awarded to Captain George Brown Kelly, O.B.E., 
Master, Merchant Navy. 
George Cross 


On 4th August, the George Cross was awarded to Lieutenant Hugh Randall Syme, 
G.M., R.A.N.V.R., for great bravery and undaunted devotion to duty. 


On 15th September, the George Cross was awarded posthumously to ‘Lieutenant 
A. B. Fasson, R.N., and A/B. C. Grazier for outstanding bravery and steadfast devotion 
to duty in the face of danger. 


UNITED STATES DECORATIONS 


In the London Gazette on 28th September, it was announced that the King had 
given unrestricted permission for the wearing of the Insignia of a Chief Commander of 
the Legion of Merit by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham. The appointment 
was made by the President of the United States. 


On 13th October it was reported from Washington that the Secretary of the Navy 
had awarded the Silver Star Medal of the United States Forces to Acting Captain G. V. B. 
Faulkner, R.N., for his service during the Sicilian campaign. Captain Faulkner had been 
in command of H.M.S. ‘‘Abercrombie ’’ since last December. The citation accompanying 
the decoration said that while under frequent air*bombardment and well within the 
range of shore artillery Captain Faulkner manceuvred his ship into the most advantageous 
position and succeeded in neutralising and putting out of action strong points of resistance. 
His skilful and daring tactics facilitated the initial seizure of beaches by a division of 
the United States Army and assured the subsequent rapid inland advance. Captain 
Faulkner’s fine seamanship and decisive actions throughout this critical period 
contributed materially to this strategically important mission. 


PERSONNEL 


FLreet Aik ARM Bapces.—A Fleet Order announces that all officers on the active 
and retired lists who have at any time qualified as pilots or observers in the Fleet Air 
Arm should wear the Fleet Air Arm pilot’s or observer’s badge. Naval officers who have 
qualified as pilots or observers in another service or in the Royal Navy Air Service should 
also wear the appropriate Fleet Air Arm badge. 


PARACHUTE TRAINING.—An Order in Council of 22nd July provides that naval 
ratings who may be detailed for training in parachute work shall be granted extra pay 
of 2s. a day during their period of attachment to the Airborne Division under the 
conditions governing this issue to airmen personnel of the Airborne Division. 
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Monocu.ar Vision.—A Fleet Order in September announced that, subject to non- 
interference with the efficient discharge of his duties, a naval rating may make a choice 
between spectacles and a monocle in favour of the latter. An Admiralty decision on this 
point became necessary when a chief petty officer electrical artificer, an instrument 
maker, who wore a monocle for four years before the war, did not wish to relinquish 
it when volunteering for the Navy. 


WoMEN’ Royat NAVAL SERVICE 


The Duchess of Kent, Commandant, on 21st September inspected units and 
establishments of the Women’s Royal Naval Service in North Wales. 


ROYAL MARINES 


CoMMAND OF ASSAULT CraAFT.—On 1st September the Admiralty issued a Fleet 
Order authorising the appointment of officers of the Royal Marines for executive duties 
in certain types of landing craft, including duties in command. In the London Gazette, 
on 28th September, an Order in Council referred to the decision to appoint R.M. officers 
in command of certain of H.M. ships and in other capacities usually reserved for executive 
officers, and made provision for the payment to such officers, in accordance with their 
relative rank, of such allowances as would be payable to executive officers performing 
these duties. 

PROMOTIONS 

Colonel Second Commandant (Acting Colonel Commandant) (Temporary Brigadier) 
A. M. Craig, O.B.E., was promoted to Colonel Commandant (Temporary Brigadier), to 
date 1st October, 1943. 

Colonel Second Commandant (Acting Major-General) H. R. Lambert, C.B.E., D.S.C., 
‘was promoted to Colonel Commandant (Temporary Brigadier), to date 1st October, 1943, 


Colonel Second Commandant (Acting Colonel Commandant) (Temporary Brigadier) 
R. H. Campbell, C.B., M.C., was promoted to Colonel Commandant (Temporary 
Brigadier), to date 3rd October, 1943. 

Colonel Second Commandant (Acting Major-General) H. W. Simpson, D.S.O., was 
promoted to Colonel Commandant (Temporary Brigadier) (Acting Major-General), to 
date 3rd October, 1943. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
» AUSTRALIA 


H.M.A.S. ‘‘ SHROPSHIRE.’”—Mr. Curtin, the Prime Minister, announced on 
7th October that the cruiser “‘ Shropshire,”” presented to Australia by H.M. Government 
in the United Kingdom to replace the ‘‘ Canberra,”’ lost off Guadalcanal in August, 1942, 
is now serving with the Royal Australian Navy under the command of Captain J. A. 
Collins, R.A.N. Before leaving England she was honoured by a visit from the King. 
The First Lord—Mr. Alexander, and First Sea Lord—Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley 
Pound, also inspected her. 

CANADA 


Paciric Coast COMMAND.—On ist September, Mr. Angus MacDonald, Minister of 
National Defence for Naval Services, announced the appointment of Rear-Admiral 
Victor G. Brodeur as Commanding Officer, Pacific Coast. His previous appointment as 
Naval Member of the Canadian Joint Staff at Washington is being filled temporarily by 
Captain V. S. Godfrey, formerly Chief of Staff. Rear-Admiral Brodeur was among the 
first Cadets to enter the Royal Canadian Navy in 1910. 

New Suips.—On 12th September, Mr. MacDonald said that the Canadian Govern- 


ment were negotiating with the British Government to obtain two cruisers to be manned 
by Canadian crews. The first Canadian-built destroyer of the ‘‘ Tribal ’’ class was being 
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launched that week, and the second before Christmas. Six British-built destroyers had 
been added to the Canadian Navy this year, and by the end of the year another four 
would be in service. Twenty other fighting ships had been commissioned, and about 
a hundred were building in Canada, as well as lighter naval craft. 


“St. Crorx ’’ Lost.—It was announced in Ottawa on 3rd October that five officers 
and seventy-five men of the Royal Canadian Navy who survived the torpedoing of the 
Canadian destroyer ‘‘ St. Croix ’’ later lost their lives when the British frigate “‘ Itchen ” 
was sunk after picking them up. The sinkings occurred during a ten-day encounter 
with a U-boat pack in the North Atlantic, which included a three-day intensive running 
fight. 


W.R.N.S.—On 4th September, it was announced that the first members of the 
Canadian Women’s Royal Naval Service to serve in Britain had arrived in London and 
were starting work as stenographers in the establishment of the Senior Canadian Naval 
Officer. There were two officers and twelve ratings, taking the place of men called to 
sea. Their uniform is the same as that of British-Wrens except for gored skirts and wide- 
brimmed felt hats. 


































NEW ZEALAND 


CorvETTES.—H.M. Government in the United Kingdom has offered New Zealand 
two corvettes which will be specially fitted for operations in the Pacific theatre of war. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, on roth August announced the warm acceptance of this 
gift, and said that the corvettes would be larger and speedier than the ‘“‘ Moa” and 
“‘ Kiwi,’”’ which had achieved notable success against the Japanese in the Solomons. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


W.R.N.S.—The South African Naval Service has decided to open recruiting for a 
Women’s Auxiliary Naval Service on the same lines as the British Women’s Royal 
Naval Service. 

CEYLON 


R.N.V.R.—From 1st October, the Ceylon Naval Volunteer Force became part of 
the Royal Navy, having been placed at His Majesty’s disposal for general service. It 
will in future be known as the Ceylon Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. At a ceremony 
at Colombo on 30th September, the Ceylon ensign was lowered for the last time, and 
next morning the White Ensign was hoisted in its place. The Admiralty have taken 
over financial responsibilities for the Reserve, in return for a fixed annual contribution 
from the Ceylon Government to the British Government of Rs.3,000,000, less any payments j 
for non-effective benefits for which the Ceylon Government will remain responsible. 


FOREIGN NAVIES j 

A summary of the present state of the fleets of the more important Sea Powers will 

be found in the article on ‘“‘ Developments in Naval Construction” in this number of 
the Journal. 














ARMY NOTES 


H.M. THe KING 


The Queen, (Commandant-in-Chief), accompanied by The Princess Royal (Controller 
Commandant), took the Salute at a parade of the Auxiliary Territorial Service which 
was held in London on 17th October to mark the fifth anniversary of its formation, and 
subsequently attended a special Commemoration Service in Westminster Abbey. 


The Duchess of Gloucester (Colonel-in-Chief) visited units of the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers on 28th August. 

Queen Mary was present at the Church Parade held in celebration of the fifth birthday 
of the A.T.S. at St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, on 12th September. She afterwards took 
the Salute at a march past. At the Northern Command celebrations at York the Salute 
was taken by the Princess Royal. 


The King has been pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP GENERAL TO THE Kinc.—General Sir George Giffard, K.C.B., 
D.S.O. (18th October, 1943). 


To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE K1nG.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) A. V. Hammond, 
Indian Army (16th March, 1943); Colonel (acting Brigadier) N. L. St. P. Bunbury, 
D.S.O., Indian Army (5th April, 1943) ; Colonel (temporary Brigadier) A. H. Williams, 
M.C., Indian Army (6th April, 1943). 


To BE COLONEL COMMANDANT—Of the Royal Army Pay Corps, Major-General 
H. G. Riley, C.B. (27th August, 1943). 

To BE REGIMENTAL COLONELS—of the 6th (D.C.O.) Lancers, Indian Army, 
Lieut.-General A. G. O. M. Mayne, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (30th July, 1943); of the 
16/5th Lancers, R.A.C., Colonel H. C. L. Howard, C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L., J.P. (12th August, 
1943) ; Of the Devonshire Regiment, Colonel H. Street, D.S.O. (15th September, 1943) ; 
of the Royal Sussex Regiment, Colonel (acting Brigadier) T. F. V. Foster, C.B.E., M.C. 
(1st December, 1942) ; of the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, Major-General J. S. 
Drew, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (gth October, 1943). 


Honours AND AWARDS 
Victoria Cross.—The King has approved the award of the Victoria Cross to— 


(a) Lieutenant (temporary Captain) The Lord Lyell, Scots Guards—in recognition 
of his outstanding leadership, gallantry and self-sacrifice in Tunisia between 22nd and 
27th April, 1943. (Posthumous.) 

(6) Lance-Corporal J. P. Kenneally, Irish Guards—in recognition of conspicuous 
and outstanding gallantry in Tunisia on 28th and 30th April, 1943. 


(c) Havildar Gaje Ghale, 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles, Indian Army—in recognition 
of superb gallantry in Burma on 25th May, 1943. 


The following were included in a list (announced on 5th August) of awards granted 
in recogmition of gallant and distinguished services in Tunisia :— 


K.C.B.—Lieut.-General (temporary) K. A. N. Anderson, C.B., M.C.; Major= 
General (temporary) R. L. McCreery, C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C. 


K.B.E.—Major-General H. M. Gale, C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E., M.C. 


C.B.—Lieut.-General (temporary) C. W. Allfrey, D.S.O., M.C.; Major-General 
(acting) R. Briggs, D.S.O.; Lieut.-General (temporary) J. T. Crocker, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C. ; Major-General (acting) G. W. E. J. Erskine, D.S.O. ; Major-General (temporary) 
V. Evelegh, O.B.E.; Lieut.-General (acting) B. G. Horrocks, D.S.O., M.C.; Major- 
General (temporary) C. F. Keightley, O.B.E.; Major-General F. I. S. Tuker, D.S.O., 
O.B.E. ; Major-General J. F. M. Whiteley, C.B.E., M.C.; Major-General (temporary) 
D. N. Wimberley, D.S.O., M.C. 
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The following was included in a list (announced on 5th August) of awards granted 
in recognition of gallant and distinguished services in Persia—Iraq :— 


C.B.—Brigadier Sir Godfrey D. Rhodes, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

The following award was announced on 6th August :— 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-General F. N. Mason MacFarlane, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

The following awards were announced on 14th October in recognition of distinguished 
services in Sicily :-— 

4.C.B.—Lieut.-General (temporary) Sir Oliver W. H. Leese, Bt., C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. 

C.B.—Lieut.-General (acting) M. C. Dempsey, D.S.O., M.C. ; Major-General (acting) 
F, W. de Guingand, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

The following awards were included in a list (announced on 14th October) of awards 
granted in recognition of gallant and distinguished services in the Middle East :— 

C.B.—Brigadier K. MacCormick, C.B.E, D.S.O., E.D., K.H.S., New Zealand 


Military Forces; Major-General (acting) C. D. Moorhead, D.S.O.; Major-General 
(temporary) J. S. Steele, D.S.O., M.C.; Major-General (acting) G. Surtees, C.B.E., M.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments have been announced :— 

To be Secretary, Military Department, India Office.—Major-General G. N. Molesworth, 
C.S.I., Indian Army (1oth July, 1943). 

Special appointments in India.—Major Generals H. Finnis, C.B., M.C., Indian Army, 
and R. B. Deedes, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., Indian Army (both dated 21st August, 1943) ; 
Colonel (acting Major-General) A. B. Blaxland, O.B.E., Indian Army (znd September 
1943). 

To be Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander, South-East Asia Command.— 
Lieut.General Sir Henry Pownall, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

To be G.O.C. British Troops in Northern Iveland.—Lieut.-General Sir Alan 
Cunningham, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

To be Chief of Combined Operations, with acting rank of Major-General.—Lieut.- 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier) R. E. Laycock, D.S.O. (22nd October, 1943). 

To be Governor of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea.—General Sir Clive Liddell, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., retired pay (27th October, 1943). 

To be Chief Controller and Director of the A.T.S.—Senior Controller L. V. L. E. 
Whateley, C.B.E. 

PROMOTIONS 


The following promotions have been announced :— 

Genevals.—The following to be Generals :—Lieut.-General Sir William Platt, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., D.S.O. (4th January, 1943); Lieut.-General (temporary General) Sir Bernard 
C. T. Paget, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (5th May, 1943). 

Lieut.-Generals—The following Major-General (temporary Lieut.-General) to be 
Lieut.-General :—W. G. H. Vickers, C.B., O.B.E., Indian Army (20th June, 1943). 

The following Major-General (acting Lieut.-General) to be temporary Lieut.-General:— 
Sir Oliver W. H. Leese, Bt., C.B.E., D.S.O. (12th September, 1943). 

The following Colonels (acting Lieut.Generals) to be temporary Lieut.Generals and 
War Subs. Major-Generals :—B. G. Horrocks, D.S.O., M.C. (13th August, 1943) ; 
W. D. Morgan, D.S.O., M.C. (7th September, 1943); H. Lumsden, D.S.O., M.C. 
(26th September, 1943). 
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H.M. Tue KInG 


The Queen, (Commandant-in-Chief), accompanied by The Princess Royal (Controller 
Commandant), took the Salute at a parade of the Auxiliary Territorial Service which 
was held in London on 17th October to mark the fifth anniversary of its formation, and 
subsequently attended a special Commemoration Service in Westminster Abbey. 


The Duchess of Gloucester (Colonel-in-Chief) visited units of the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers on 28th August. 


Queen Mary was present at the Church Parade held in celebration of the fifth birthday 
of the A.T.S. at St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, on 12th September. She afterwards took 
the Salute at a march past. At the Northern Command celebrations at York the Salute 
was taken by the Princess Royal. 


The King has been pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP GENERAL TO THE Kinc.—General Sir George Giffard, K.C.B., 
D.S.O. (18th October, 1943). 


To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE KinG.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) A. V. Hammond, 
Indian Army (16th March, 1943); Colonel (acting Brigadier) N. L. St. P. Bunbury, 
D.S.O., Indian Army (5th April, 1943) ; Colonel (temporary Brigadier) A. H. Williams, 
M.C., Indian Army (6th April, 1943). : 

To BE COLONEL COMMANDANT—Of the Royal Army Pay Corps, Major-General 
H. G. Riley, C.B. (27th August, 1943). 

To BE REGIMENTAL COLONELS—of the 6th (D.C.O.) Lancers, Indian Army, 
Lieut.-General A. G. O. M. Mayne, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (30th July, 1943); of the 
16/5th Lancers, R.A.C., Colonel H. C. L. Howard, C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L., J.P. (12th August, 
1943) ; of the Devonshire Regiment, Colonel H. Street, D.S.O. (15th September, 1943) ; 
of the Royal Sussex Regiment, Colonel (acting Brigadier) T. F. V. Foster, C.B.E., M.C. 
(1st December, 1942); of the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, Major-General J. S. 
Drew, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (9th October, 1943). 


Honours AND AWARDS 
Victoria Cross.—The King has approved the award of the Victoria Cross to— 


(a) Lieutenant (temporary Captain) The Lord Lyell, Scots Guards—in recognition 
of his outstanding leadership, gallantry and self-sacrifice in Tunisia between 22nd and 
27th April, 1943. (Posthumous.) 

(b) Lance-Corporal J. P. Kenneally, Irish Guards—in recognition of conspicuous 
and outstanding gallantry in Tunisia on 28th and 30th April, 1943. 


(c) Havildar Gaje Ghale, 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles, Indian Army—in recognition 
of superb gallantry in Burma on 25th May, 1943. 


The following were included in a list (announced on 5th August) of awards granted 
in recogmition of gallant and distinguished services in Tunisia :-— 


K.C.B.—Lieut.-General (temporary) K. A. N. Anderson, C.B., M.C.; Major= 
General (temporary) R. L. McCreery, C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C. 


K.B.E.—Major-General H. M. Gale, C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E., M.C. 


C.B.—Lieut.-General (temporary) C. W. Allfrey, D.S.O., M.C.; Major-General 
(acting) R. Briggs, D.S.O.; Lieut.-General (temporary) J. T. Crocker, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C. ; Major-General (acting) G. W. E. J. Erskine, D.S.O. ; Major-General (temporary) 
V. Evelegh, O.B.E.; Lieut.-General (acting) B. G. Horrocks, D.S.O., M.C.; Major- 
General (temporary) C. F. Keightley, O.B.E.; Major-General F. I. S. Tuker, D.S.O., 
O.B.E.; Major-General J. F. M. Whiteley, C.B.E., M.C.; Major-General (temporary) 
D. N. Wimberley, D.S.O., M.C. 
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The following was included in a list (announced on 5th August) of awards granted 
in recognition of gallant and distinguished services in Persia—Iraq :— 

C.B.—Brigadier Sir Godfrey D. Rhodes, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

The following award was announced on 6th August :— 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-General F. N. Mason MacFarlane, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

The following awards were announced on 14th October in recognition of distinguished 
services in Sicily :— 

4.C.B.—Lieut.-General (temporary) Sir Oliver W. H. Leese, Bt., C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. 

C.B.—Lieut.-General (acting) M. C. Dempsey, D.S.O., M.C. ; Major-General (acting) 
F. W. de Guingand, C.B.E., D.S.O. ; 

The following awards were included in a list (announced on .14th October) of awards 
granted in recognition of gallant and distinguished services in the Middle East :— 

C.B.—Brigadier K. MacCormick, C.B.E, D.S.O., E.D., K.H.S., New Zealand 
Military Forces; Major-General (acting) C. D. Moorhead, D.S.O.; Major-General 
(temporary) J. S. Steele, D.S.O., M.C. ; Major-General (acting) G. Surtees, C.B.E., M.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments have been announced :— 

To be Secretary, Military Depaviment, India Office.—Major-General G. N. Molesworth, 
C.S.I., Indian Army (1oth July, 1943). 

Special appointments in India.—Major Generals H. Finnis, C.B., M.C., Indian Army, 
and R. B. Deedes, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., Indian Army (both dated 21st August, 1943) ; 
Colonel (acting Major-General) A. B. Blaxland, O.B.E., Indian Army (2nd September 
1943). 

To be Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander, South-East Asia Command.— 
Lieut.General Sir Henry Pownall, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

To be G.O.C. British Troops in Northern Iveland.—Lieut.-General Sir Alan 
Cunningham, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

To be Chief of Combined Operations, with acting rank of Major-General.—Lieut.- 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier) R. E. Laycock, D.S.O. (22nd October, 1943). 

To be Governor of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea.—General Sir Clive Liddell, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., retired pay (27th October, 1943). 

To be Chief Controller and Director of the A.T.S.—Senior Controller L. V. L. E. 
Whateley, C.B.E. 


PROMOTIONS 


The following promotions have been announced :— 


Generals.—The following to be Generals :—Lieut.-General Sir William Platt, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., D.S.O. (4th January, 1943); Lieut.-General (temporary General) Sir Bernard 
C. T. Paget, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (5th May, 1943). 


Lieut.-Generals—The following Major-General (temporary Lieut.-General) to be 
Lieut.-General :—W. G. H. Vickers, C.B., O.B.E., Indian Army (20th June, 1943). 


The following Major-General (acting Lieut.-General) to be temporary Lieut.-General:— 
Sir Oliver W. H. Leese, Bt., C.B.E., D.S.O. (12th September, 1943). 


The following Colonels (acting Lieut.Generals) to be temporary Lieut.Generals and 
War Subs. Major-Generals :—B. G. Horrocks, D.S.O., M.C. (13th August, 1943) ; 
W. D. Morgan, D.S.O., M.C. (7th September, 1943); H. Lumsden, D.S.O., M.C. 
(26th September, 1943). 
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The following Major-General to be acting Lieut. -General :—H. M. Gale, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.V.O., M.C. (oth August, 1943). 
The following Colonel (temporary Major-General) to be acting Lieut.-General :— 
A. Carton de Wiart, V.C., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., ret. pay (gth October, 1943). 
To be local Lieut.-General :—Major-General G. Wilson, C.B.E., M.C., K.H.S. 


{ist June, 1943). 

Major-Generals.—The following Colonels (temporary or acting Major-Generals) to 
be Major-Generals :—J.S. Crawford, C.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. (with seniority 17th November 
1941); R. L. McCreery, K.C.B.; D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C. (with seniority 15th May, 1943) ; 
N. G. Holmes, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (with seniority 27th May, 1943); J. B. Scott, D.S.O., 
M.C., Indian Army (20th June, 1943); E. B. Rowcroft, C.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E. 
(3rd October, 1943). 

The following Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major-Generals :— 
C. E. N. Lomax, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (19th July, 1943); C. T. Beckett, C.B.E., M.C. 
(14th July, 1943); T. O. Thompson, C.B.E., D.M. (31st July, 1943); N. C. D. 
Brownjohn, O.B.E., M.C. (27th July, 1943); E. A. Woods, M.C, (1st August, 1943) ; 
C. D. Moorhead, D.S.O., M.C. (14th August, 1943); R. G. Lochner, M.C. (15th August, 
1943); A. L. I. Friend, C.B.E., M.C. (17th August, 1943) ; R. Briggs, D.S.O. (21st August, 
1943); C. H. Miller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (14th August, 1943); R. K. Ross, D.S.O., 
M.C. (12th September, 1943); R. H. Studdert, D.S.O., M.C. (12th September, 1943) ; 
G. Surtees, C.B.E., M.C. (15th September, 1943); J. A. Baillon, C.B.E., M.C. 
(3rd September, 1943); J. G. Gill, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., M.B. (6th October, 1943). 


The following Lieut.-Colonel (acting Major-General) to be temporary Major-General 
and War Subs. Colonel :—J. C. D’Arcy, C.B.E., M.C., R.A. (gth September, 1943). 


The following Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
N. Clowes, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (5th July, 1943); J. C. Holland, D.F.C. (15th July, 
1943); L. B. Nicholls, O.B.E., (1st July, 1943); G. Brunskill, M.C. (31st July, 1943) ; 
E. P. Nares, C.B.E., M.C. (31st May, 1943); O. L. Roberts, D.S.O., B.A. (roth August, 
1943); H.C. D. Rankin, C.1.E., O.B.E., M.B., V.H.S. (1st June, 1943) ; W. Robb, M.C. 
(23rd August, 1943) ; A. M. Cameron, M.C. (15th July, 1943) ; H. P. W. Hutson, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., M.C. (26th May, 1943); M. W. M. MacLeod, C.B.E., D.S.O. (24th September, 
1943); R. G. Lewis, C.B.E. (6th October, 1943); T. W. Rees, C.I.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
Indian Army (19th July, 1943). 

The following Lieut.-Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
J. W. N. Haugh, The Cameronians (17th July, 1943) ; Sir Harold A. Werner, K.C.V.O., 
T.D. (24th August, 1943); G. H. A. MacMillan, C.B., M.C., The Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders (27th August, 1943) ; O. C. Wingate, D.S.O., Royal Artillery (18th September, 
1943); D. Harrison, D.S.O. (24th September, 1943). 

Captain and Bt.-Major Sir L. Roger Lumley, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., T.D., Territorial 
Army, to be acting Major-General (30th August, 1943). 

To be local Major-Generals :—Lieut.-Colonel J. S. Mellor, O.B.E., M.C. (21st July, 
1943) ; Colonel (temporary Brigadier) A. W. Lee, M.C. (21st August, 1943) ; War Subs. 
Lieut.-Colonel (temporary Brigadier) F. Brittorous, D.S.O., M.C. (30th September, 1943). 


GENERAL 


REGIMENTAL Exp.Loits.—Short accounts of the exploits of various units and forma- 
tions in North Africa and elsewhere were published in the Times on the following dates :— 


4th August ... 50th Division, and Durham Light Infantry. 
13th August ... The Devonshire, East Surrey, Hampshire and Dorsetshire Regiments. 
23rd August ... 201st Guards Motor Brigade. 
27th August ... 40th Royal Tank Regiment. 
30th August 50th Royal Tank Regiment. 


8th September... The London Scottish. 
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14th September... The Cameronians and Highland Light Infantry. 
17th September... Border, South Staffordshire and Welch Regiments. 
20th September... 13th London Regiment (Kensington). 

6th October ... The North Irish Horse. 
18th October ... 7th Armoured Division. 


CrviLtan AIR Rarp CasuALTiEs.—The following figures show civilian casualties 
due to air raids on the United Kingdom during 1943 :— 


Injured and 
Killed. detained in Total. 
hospital. 

January oe ete Le “ga 507 835 
February Fy. a ee 347 599 
March ... “oe nes wee = - 293 439 732 
April... oan Hee Joo E98 205 377 
May ya vis oe a! Se 733 1,317 
June sas ae nae we = 201 284 485 
July vse ae sia aw 210 377 
August ... ae bats w=: 108 164 272 
September a ms ts 5 II 16 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Fretp-MarsHaL Smuts.—Field-Marshal Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa, paid a short visit to Southern Rhodesia in July, during which he met 
Sir Godfrey Huggins and other Rhodesian leaders, inspected the Colony’s defence 
forces at Salisbury and Buluwayo, and paid high tribute to Southern Rhodesia’s war 
effort. Field-Marshal Smuts arrived in England early in October for consultation and 
discussions. He came at the invitation of the United Kingdom Government and will 
act as a member of the War Cabinet while in this country. On his way to England 
Field-Marshal Smuts visited Egypt, where he witnessed a parade by the 6th South 
African Armoured Division and addressed the troops. 


INDIA 
VicERoy.—On 24th September the King invested Field-Marshal the’ Viscount 
Wavell—Viceroy and Governor-General Designate of India—with the Insignia of the 
G.C.S.I, and G.C.I.E. Lord Wavell arrived in India on 17th October. 


4TH INDIAN Division.—Among Army formations which have gained fame in this 
war, the 4th Indian Division holds a high place. This division was the first to leave 
India for the Middle East, and since the early days of the war it has done yeoman service. 
Its record is well known and need not be referred to here in detail. Suffice to say that 
special distinction was gained in the early fighting in the Western Desert, in the fierce 
and bloody struggle at Keren on the Abyssinian front, at Damascus in Syria, and in the 
“Crusader” operations which terminated in the retreat to Alamein. In General 
Montgomery’s victory at Alamein and the advance thence to Tunis the division achieved 
further distinction. It was during this later period that Subadar Lalbahadur Thapa of 
the 2nd Gurkhas earned his Victoria Cross by inspiring leadership and fearless gallantry 
during a night attack in the course of which he killed four Germans with his kukri and 
two with his revolver. The fighting career of the 4th Indian Division concluded, 
temporarily, with the capture of Tunis and the liquidation of Axis forces in North Africa. 
It was to troops of the 4th Indian Division that General von Arnim surrendered. 


It is not possible here to give full details of the composition of the 4th Division ; 
and in the course of time, naturally, some units were changed. There were the normal 
Divisional Artillery, Engineers, Signals and ancillary services. The three infantry 
brigades, each comprising one British and two Indian battalions, were the 5th, 7th and 
11th. The 11th Brigade had the misfortune to be overrun and captured at the fall 
of Tobruk in June, 1942, after making a desperate fight and suffering heavy casualties. 
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In the final advance from Alamein to Tunis the Division contained only two infantry 
brigades—the 5th and the 7th. The British units in these two brigades were battalions 
of the Royal Sussex and Essex Regiments. Other units which have served with the Division 
include the Royal Fusiliers and Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 

Of Indian infantry there were battalions of Mahrattas, 6th Rajputana Rifles, Baluchis, 
Sikhs, 1st and 16th Punjab Regiments, and Gurkha Rifles. The 6th Rajputana Rifles 
provided two battalions. Incidentally, this regiment shares with the Durham Light 
Infantry and Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders the distinction of having earned two 
Victoria Crosses in this-‘war, up to date. In the Indian personnel of the 4th Division 
were represented Gurkhas and most of the martial races of India—Punjabi Mahommedans, 
Rajputs, Jats, Sikhs, Mahrattas, Pathans, Dogras and Madrassis. 

A representative contingent of the Division has recently paid a visit to the United 
Kingdom under official auspices. The party, led by Lieut.-Colonel R. B. Scott, D.S.O., 
6th Rajputana Rifles, included representatives, both British and Indian, from the various 
units of the Division. The contingent had the honour of being inspected by the King 
at Buckingham Palace on 26th September. 

A full and varied programme was arranged for the benefit of the visitors, and they 
received much free and generous help and hospitality. Numerous receptions and 
entertainments were organized for them. Of these may be mentioned one got up by five 
of London’s East End mayors as “ East London’s tribute to the Indian Army.’’ The 
Contingent were shown some of London’s worst bombed areas, and a March Past of 
all Civil Defence Services was arranged in their honour, the Salute being taken by the 
Mayor of Shoreditch. During their tour the Contingent received a tumultuous reception, 
in particular by thousands of schoolchildren of the five boroughs. 

Sight-seeing and other expeditions included visits to R.A.F. Fighter and Bomber 
Stations, to a large farm and dairy in Surrey, to various factories, to an Association 
football match at Wembley, and to a London theatre. The Contingent spent about a 
fortnight in the North of England, visiting Liverpool, Manchester and other places— 
everywhere being entertained at receptions and other functions, A few days were also 
spent in Scotland. 

MALTA 

CaASUALTIES.—Civilian war casualties in Malta up to 30th June, 1943, were 1436 
killed and 3,415 wounded or injured ; 6,952 buildings had been destroyed or damaged. 

Lorp Gort.—The Times Correspondent reported on 3rd October that the clubs of 
Malta—there is one or more in every village—have raised funds to present the Governor, 
Lord Gort, with a silver sword of honour and an illuminated address inscribed with the 
name of every locality in Malta and Gozo, from Valetta to the smallest village, as a mark 
of respect and gratitude for his fighting leadership during the dark days of the siege. 

Girt To Matta.—The 51st (Highland) Division has presented the people of Valetta 
with an Italian field-gun—the first to be captured in the Sicilian campaign—to 
commemorate the fact that the division embarked from Malta for that campaign. 


ALLIED NATIONS ~ 
UNITED STATES 
HEALTH OF TRoops.—According to a Report by Brigadier-General James S. Simmons, 
Director of the Preventive Medicine Division, Office of the Surgeon-General, United 
States Army, issued early last September, the total disease rate in the entire Army was 
the lowest in its history. In Great Britain there was less intestinal, venereal and other 
diseases than anywhere else where American soldiers were serving away from home. 
BIENNIAL REportT.—tThe biennial report of the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army to the Secretary of War has been reprinted in England, and the pamphlet containing 
it is now available. (H.M. Stationery Office, 2s.). It is an interesting account of the 
development of the Army and its actions between July, 1941, and June, 1943; the 
American Army, incidentally, includes the principal air forces of the United States. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 
H.M. THe KinG 


AWARDS OF STANDARDS.—On Ist April, the King signified his intention of marking 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Royal Air Force by the award of standards to 
operational squadrons which :— 

(1) Complete twenty-five years of existence in the R.A.F., R.F.C., and R.N.A.S, 

(2) Earn His Majesty’s appreciation of specially outstanding operations. 

On 8th September, it was announced that the King had approved the award of the 
standard to the following squadrons which had qualified by length of service on 1st April, 
1943 ‘— 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, II, 12, 14, 20, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 39, 45, 47, 55, 50, 
60, 70, 84, 100, 207, 208 and 216. 

The standard will consist of a rectangular silk flag with the appropriate squadron 
badge centred on a light blue background. The flag will be fringed and tasselled, with 
scrolls added as requisite for recording battle honours. The standard will be carried 
by means of a staff surmounted by a gold eagle. The standard will not be made until 
after the War. It will be consecrated on presentation. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Post-WarR ProBLEMS.—On 18th August, the Air Ministry announced that Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore, G.C.B., D.S.O., who was Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Middle East, from May, 1940, till early in 1941, had returned from the retired 
list for duty at the Air Ministry to act in an advisory capacity in relation to post-war 
problems. In the London Gazette on 7th September, it was notified that Sir Arthur 
Longmore relinquishes at his own request the rank of Air Chief Marshal whilst 
re-employed with the R.A.F., and assumes the rank of Air Vice-Marshal, to date 
1st August, 1943. 

No. 12 Group.—On 24th July, the appointment was announced of Air Vice-Marshal 
R. M. Hill, C.B., M.C., A.F.C., to be Air Officer Commanding No. 12 (Fighter) Group. 

No. 19 Group.—On 27th July, the appointment was announced of Air Vice-Marshal 
B. E. Baker, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C., to be Air Officer Commanding No. 19 (Coastal 
Command) Group. 

BoMBER CoMMAND.—On 30th July, it was announced that Air Vice-Marshal R. H. M. 
S. Saundby, C.B., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., was appointed some months ago to be Deputy 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Bomber Command. 

Arr STAFF.—On 6th August, following on a partial reorganization of the Air Staff, 
the main feature of which was a re-establishment of the post of Deputy Chief of the 
Air Staff, the following appointments were announced :— 

Air Vice-Marshal N. H. Bottomley, C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C., to be Deputy 
Chief of the Air Staff. 

Air Vice-Marshal D. Colyer, C.B., D.F.C., to be Assistant Chief of the Air Staff 
(Policy). 

Air Vice-Marshal D. Harries, C.B., A.F.C., to be Director-General of Personal 
Services, Air Ministry. 

An appointment to the post of Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Operations) was 
expected to be announced shortly. The other senior members of the Air Staff, under 
the Chief of the Air Staff (Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal) and the Vice-Chief of 
the Air Staff (Air Marshal Sir Douglas Evill), are :— 
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Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (General), Air Marshal Sir Richard Peck, K.C.B., 
O.B.E. 


Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Intelligence), Air Vice-Marshal F. F. Inglis. 


Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Technical Requirements), Air Vice-Marshal J. D. 
Breakey, D.F.C. 

STAFF COLLEGE.—On 12th August, it was announced that Air Vice-Marshal C. E. H. 
Medhurst, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., had been appointed Commandant of the R.A.F. Staff 
College. 

DIRECTOR OF WELFARE.—On 31st August it was announced that Air Commodore 
S. Graham, M.C., G.M., had been appointed Director of Air Force Welfare at the Air 
Ministry. He was previously Deputy Director. 

IRAQ AND PERsIA.—On 18th September it was announced that Air Vice-Marshal 
R. P. Willock, C.B., had been appointed Air Officer Commanding, Iraq and Persia. 

Inp1a,—On 29th September, it was announced that Air Vice-Marshal R. V. Goddard, 
C.B., C.B.E., had been appointed Air Officer in Charge of Administration, Air Head- 
quarters, India. 

TRANSPORT COMMAND.—On 7th October, it was announced that Acting Air Vice- 
Marshal A. C. Collier, C.B., C.B.E., had been appointed Deputy Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Transport Command. 

FIGHTER CoMMAND.—On 15th October, it was announced that Air Commodore 
C. B. S. Spackman, D.F.C., had been appointed Air Officer in Charge of Administration, 
Fighter Command, with acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 

No. 23 Group.—On 15th October, it was announced that Air Vice-Marshal 
M, Thomas, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., had been appointed Air Officer Commanding, No. 23 
Group (Flying Training). 

FLYING TRAINING GRouP.—On 15th October, it was announced that Air Vice- 
Marshal H. V. Champion de Crespigny, C.B., M.C., D.F.C., had been appointed Air 
Officer Commanding Headquarters of a Flying Training Group. 


PROMOTIONS 
The following have been notified, the dates first mentioned being those of the 
London Gazette :— 
14TH JuLy.—Air Commodores (temporary Air Vice-Marshals) to be Air Vice- 
Marshals (1st June, 1943) :— 


General Duties Branch.—]. J. Breen, C.B., O.B.E., R. H. M. S. Saundby, C.B., 
M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., Hon. R. A. Cochrane, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., W. A. Coryton, 
C.B., M.V.O., D.F.C. 

Medical Branch.—F. C. Cowtan, C.B. 
Group Captains (temporary Air Vice-Marshals) to be Air Commodores (1st June, 

1943) :— 

General Duties Branch.—B. E. Baker, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C., J. B. Cole- 
Hamilton, C.B., C.B.E., R. S. Sorley, C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C., D.F.C. (acting Air 
Marshal), Sir Hugh P. Lloyd, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., D.F.C. 


Technical Branch.—H. H. McL. Fraser, C.B. 


Medical Branch.—Group Captain (temporary Air Commodore) H. A. Hewat, 
C.B.E., to be Air Commodore (1st June, 1943). 
17TH AuGust.—Air Vice-Marshal N. H. Bottomley, C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
to be acting Air Marshal (1st August, 1943). Air Commodore Meredith Thomas, C.B.E., 
D.F.C., A.F.C., to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal (2nd August, 1943). Air Commodore 
C. E. V. Porter to be acting Air Vice-Marshal (1st August, 1943). 
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21st SEPTEMBER.—Air Commodore H. K. Thorold, C.B.E., D.S.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
to be acting Air Vice-Marshal (25th June, 1943). 


RETIREMENTS 


Air Commodore R. G. Parry, C.B., D.S.O., is placed on the retired list at his own 
request, and retains the rank of Air Vice-Marshal (12th August, 1943). 


Group Captain O. C. Bryson, M.C., D.F.C., A.M., is placed on the retired list 
(15th August, 1943). 
Honours AND AWARDS 
Victoria Cross.—(See AUSTRALIA). 


George Cross.—On t1oth August, it was announced that the King had awarded the 
George Cross to Acting Wing Commander. J. S. Rowlands, M.B.E., R.A.F.V.R. For 
over two years this officer had been employed on bomb disposal duties and had repeatedly 
displayed the most conspicuous courage and unselfish devotion to duty in circumstances 
of great personal danger. 


Order of the British Empive.—On 17th September, it was announced that the King 
had approved the following appointments as Commanders of the Order in recognition 
of distinguished services rendered in the Mediterranean Air Command during the period 
1st February, 1943, to 12th May, 1943 :— 


Air Commodore J. Whitford, O.B.E., Acting Air Commodore F. B. Ludlow, O.B.E., 
M.C., Group Captain J. H. Edwardes-Jones, D.F.C., A.F.C., Acting Group Captain H. D. 
Jackman, and Colonel H. J. Martin, D.F.C., South African Air Force. 


A number of appointments as O.B.E. were announced at the same time. 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS 


In the London Gazette on 27th August it was notified that the King had granted 
unrestricted permission for the wearing of the under-mentioned decorations conferred 
on the officers indicated in recognition of valuable services rendered in connection with 
the war :— 


Conferred by the President of the United States of America.—Legion of Merit 
(Chief Commander): Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder, G.C.B., Acting Air 
Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham, K.C.B.,.D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C. Legion of Merit 
(Officer) : Air Vice-Marshal J. M. Robb, C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., Air Vice-Marshal 
H. E. P. Wigglesworth, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.C., Air Commodore L. F. Sinclair, G.C., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. 


In the London Gazette on 24th September :— 


Commander in the Royal Order of George I (with Swords), conferred by H.M. the 
King of the Hellenes: Air Vice-Marshal M. B. Frew, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C. 


Grand Cross of the Order of Orange Nassau, conferred by H.M. the Queen of the 
Netherlands: Air Chief Marshal Sir Frederick W. Bowhill, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


Order of Polonia Restituta, conferred by the President of the Republic of Poland :— 
Grand Officer: Air Marshal Sir William L. Welsh, K.C.B., D.S.C., A.F.C., Acting Air 
Commodore L. F. Pendred, M.B.E., A.F.C. Commander: Acting Air Commodore 
T. N. McEvoy, O.B.E., Group Captain L. W. Jarvis (retired), Group Captain R. B. 
Jordan, D.F.C. Five appointments as Officer of the Order were also made. 
Women’s AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 

The Duchess of Gloucester, Air Chief Commandant, on 14th and 15th October 
visited stations of the Royal Canadian Air Force in the North of England and inspected 
members of the R.C.A.F. Women’s Division and sections of the W.A.A.F. 
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NEw Drrector.—On 1st October, the Air Ministry announced that Air Chief 
‘Commandant K. J. Trefusis Forbes, C.B.E., Director of the W.A.A.F., had been posted 
for special duties involving an extensive tour oversea, including visits to Canada, North 
Africa, and the Middle East. In view of the scope of these special duties and the 
prolonged absence they would entail, she was relinquishing the functions of Director of 
the W.A.A.F. with effect from 4th October, 1943, while remaining the senior officer of 
the service. Group Officer Lady Welsh had been appointed Director of the W.A.A.F., 
‘with effect from the same date, and had been promoted to Air Commandant. 


WomeEN FittEers.—Members of the W.A.A.F. are now being trained to become 
fitters (II), which will place them in the highest trade group in the R.A.F. At the end 
of their course the trainees are tested by an independent trade test board, and if 
‘successful are qualified to carry out the servicing, maintenance, and repair of operational 
‘aircraft. Members receive the same training as that given to men of the R.A.F., but 
they work in separate groups. The reason given for this is that in mixed groups the 
‘women are inclined to hold back, but when working alone they lose their shyness and 
forge ahead with the work, for which, whatever their pre-war occupations, they show a 
great aptitude. 

THE MALTA GLADIATORS 


“Faith,”’ sole survivor of the three Gladiator fighters, ‘‘ Faith,’ ‘‘ Hope” and . 


“* Charity,” with which the R.A.F. in Malta first faced the onslaught of Italian bombers, 
has been presented to the people of Malta by the A.O.C., Air Vice-Marshal Sir Keith 
Park. A fourth Gladiator was kept as a reserve for spare parts. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
AUSTRALIA 


Victoria Cross.—On 20th October, it was announced that the King had been pleased , 
on the advice of Australian Ministers, to confer the Victoria Cross on Flight Lieutenant 
William Ellis Newton, R.A.A.F. (missing), No. 22 (R.A.A.F.) Squadron. 


Flight Lieutenant Newton served with No. 22 Squadron in New Guinea from May 
1942, to March, 1943, and completed 52 operational sorties. Throughout, he displayed 
‘great courage and an iron determination to inflict the utmost damage on the enemy. 
His splendid offensive flying and fighting were attended with brilliant success. 
Disdaining evasive tactics when under the heaviest fire, he always went straight to his 
objectives. He carried out many daring machine-gun attacks on enemy positions 
involving low flying over long distances in the face of continuous fire at point-blank 
range. On three occasions, he dived through intense anti-aircraft fire to release his 
bombs on important targets on the Salamaua Isthmus. On one of these occasions, his 
starboard engine failed over the target, but he succeeded in flying back to an airfield 
160 miles away. 

When leading an attack on an objective on 16th March, 1943, he dived through 
intense and accurate shell fire and his aircraft was hit repeatedly. Nevertheless, he held 
to his course and bombed his target from a low level. The attack resulted in the 
destruction of many buildings and dumps, including two 40,000-gallon fuel installations. 
Although his aircraft was crippled, with fuselage and wing sections torn, petrol tanks 
pierced, main planes and engines seriously damaged and one of the main tyres flat, 
Flight Lieutenant Newton managed to fly it back to base and make a successful landing. 
Despite this harassing experience, he returned next day to the same locality. His target, 
this time a single building, was even more difficult, but he again attacked with his 
usual courage and resolution, flying a steady course through a barrage of fire. He scored 
a hit on the building but at the same moment his aircraft burst into flames. 


Flight Lieutenant Newton maintained control and calmly turned his aircraft away 


and flew along the shore. He saw it as his duty to keep the aircraft in the air as long as 
he could, so as to take his crew as far away as possible from the enemy’s positions. With 
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great skill, he brought his blazing aircraft down on the water. Two members of the 
crew were able to-extricate themselves and were seen swimming to the shore, but the 
gallant pilot is missing. According to other air crews who witnessed the occurrence, 
his escape hatch was not opened and his dinghy was not inflated. Without regard to his 
own safety, he had done all that a man could do to prevent his crew from falling into 
enemy hands. His many examples of conspicuous bravery have rarely been equalled, 
and will serve as a shining inspiration to all who follow him. 


R.A.A.F. ExPANSION.—On 28th July, Mr. A. S. Drakeford, the Australian Air Minister, 
stated that the total R.A.A.F. casualties were 2,369 killed, 1,433 wounded, 982 missing 
and 301 prisoners. Australian airmen had fought in every theatre of war, and had won 
886 decorations, including 18 from foreign Powers. Australia contributed to the Empire 
Air Training Scheme 16,000 trained crews up to March, 1943, and will contribute 10,000 
in each succeeding year. The R.A.A.F. is now thirty times larger than at the beginning 
of the war, and establishments have multiplied fifty times. The number of air crews 
abroad had increased by 200 per cent., and of squadrons by 50 per cent., since 
September, 1941. 


FIGHTER AIRCRAFT.—The first Australian-built fighter aircraft has undergone tests. 
The Minister of Aircraft Production, Mr. Cameron, describes the aeroplane as among the 
best of its type. He said that plans for it were on the drawing board in February, 1942, 
and five months later its prototype was in the air. 


CANADA 


StaFF COLLEGE.—A staff college for the Royal Canadian Air Force was opened in 
Toronto in September. Its Commandant is Air Commodore G. E. Wait, who came 
to the United Kingdom in the summer to study the operation of the R.A.F. Staff College. 
The new college has accommodation for 35 officers on each ten weeks’ course. 


CANADIAN AIRCRAFT.—In August, deliveries began in Great. Britain of the first 
Canadian-built Lancaster bombers, and the first Canadian-built Mosquito fighter- 
bombers. The first Lancaster flew the Atlantic in nine hours and thirty minutes. The 
Mosquitoes were also flown from Canada by R.C.A.F. and civilian crews of the R.A.F. 
Transport Command. 

INDIA 


ANNIVERSARY GIFT.—With a message of congratulation to the R.A.F. on the third 
anniversary of the Battle of Britain, His Highness Air Commodore the Nawab of Bhopal 
placed at the disposal of the A.O.C.-in-C., India, the sum of 100,000 rupees to be devoted 
to purposes connected with the prosecution of the War, and a further sum of 10,000 
rupees for providing amenities for units of the R.A.F. and the Indian Air Force stationed 
in the Bhopal State. The warm tharks of the Air Council have been conveyed to His 
Highness for these munificent gifts. 


NEW ZEALAND 


CutEF OF StaFF.—The appointment of Air Commodore L. M. Isitt as Chief of Air 
Staff and Air Officer Commanding, New Zealand Air Forces, with the temporary rank of 
Air Vice-Marshal, was announced on 21st July by the Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser. 
Air Vice-Marshal Isitt is the first New Zealander to hold the post. He succeeds Air 
Vice-Marshal R. V. Goddard, who returns to the R.A.F. on the expiry of the term for 
which he was seconded to New Zealand. 


WASHINGTON Mission.—The increasingly important part of the R.N.Z.A.F. in 
the Pacific war has led to the appointment, announced on 1st October, of a senior officer 
of the force as Head of the New Zealand Joint Staff Mission in Washington. This is 
Air Commodore J. L. Findlay, who succeeds Brigadier A. Williams. Air Commodore 
Findlay also becomes R.N.Z.A.F. representative with the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington. 
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GENERAL 
To Stalingrad and Alamein. By Strategicus. (Faber and Faber.) tos. 6d. 


This latest instalment of Strategicus’ War history covers the period between 
February, 1942, and the Autumn of that year—a period when the War was not going 
well for the United Nations. The volume maintains the high standard of its predecessors. 
In addition to clear and concise narrative, there is much shrewd and sometimes 
provocative comment. A chapter entitled: “‘ The Tragedy of India” is a first-rate 
little summary, worthy of careful study by those interested in the Indian problem but 
having only a hazy idea of the factors involved. Another interesting chapter, ‘‘ The 
Home Fires,” deals with British reactions at home and in Parliament during the sombre 
summer of last year. Altogether, this book is a contemporary war history of high quality. 


NAVAL 


Admiral Sir William Fisher. By Admiral Sir William James. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8s. 6d. 

John Morley—a stylist if ever there was one—said that no one wrote better than a 
man of action on his own subject. Admiral James’ biography of Admiral Sir William 
Fisher is an instance of the truth of that statement. With the broad and easy strokes 
of a master, he has given us a remarkable portrait of a remarkable man. 


That the subject was congenial to the writer is evident, for he is able to display to 
all the breadth and depth of William Fisher’s character, as well as the knowledge of and 
insight into the work of a modern naval commander. What is most convincing and of 
the greatest value to youth, particularly those of our own profession, is the varied extent 
of his knowledge and activities. } 

Some seventy or more years ago a naval officer said—slightly paraphrased—in the 
Royal United Service Institution that no one had attained or could attain the highest 
eminence unless he had in him something that gave him a wider grasp of life than was 
disclosed by his own profession. Admiral James shows how true this was of Fisher. 
The Arts—whether of music or painting, beauty—whether of nature or fashioned by 
men’s hands, appealed to him deeply and afforded him recreation in the fullest sense 
and must have helped greatly to keep his mind fresh and malleable, receptive of new 
ideas, never stale or rigid. 

Did he attain the highest eminence seeing that he did not occupy the highest post 
that the Navy affords ? Some have said that his place is difficult to assess in that he 
was not put to the highest test. But the reply must be yes, he did attain it: eminence 
is not a matter of appointment, it is a matter of depth of thought, of character, of 
example and leadership. With a clarity that shows his comprehension, Admiral James 
has provided the evidence for that verdict. 


This study of William Fisher’s life will be of the utmost value to the youth of all 
the Services. We see the young and shy boy growing: to manhood helped by the 
background of his much loved home with its artistic and cultural surroundings. We 
see the young man glorying in the strength of his manhood, ever ready to give credit 
to his fellows, ready to take what success came to him and to rejoice in that which came 
to others. Then we see the complete man grown to his fnll stature—physical, mental 
and moral; firm but not obstinate, self-reliant without boasting; a master of his 
profession as a seaman, recognizing that a knowledge of the details of weapons was a 
means to an end and not the end itself. The account of how he pressed an attack with 
his battle fleet at night and in bad weather in the manceuvres of 1934 is but an example 
of how he could be brilliant in conception and bold in execution. 


His command in the Mediterranean was the consummation of his breadth and 
depth. Older men have paid tribute to his political insight ; younger to his leadership 
and warlike spirit. 
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His humanity and love ef his fellow creatures is well portrayed in this biography. 
It must be acknowledged that there have been times in the past when the Maltese have 
not been treated with that generosity and comprehension that lead to the highest advance. 
Of such lack of generosity Fisher was never guilty. He saw that they were loyal friends 
and fellow subjects. His friendship with them and the encouragement that that 
friendship gave is a lesson both in humanity and political administration, and may well 
have been one of the factors that helped them to show their heroism during the past 
two years, 


Wherein lay Fisher’s strength ? Some who only knew him on the surface may have 
thought that his exuberant enthusiasms were assumed to suit an occasion and that he was 
not easy to follow in what may be called spiritual issues; but the fact remains that for 
life, for the Navy, for our Country, for human progress, he really cared. And therein 
lay his strength. 


The Life of Captain Sir David Wilson-Barker. By the Rev. George Seaver. (Type- 
script.) ; 

One of the most outstanding merchant seamen of his generation, equally well known 
as a scientist, R.N.R. officer and Captain of the training ship ‘‘ Worcester,” the late Captain 
Sir David Wilson-Barker had a very full life. There are at present only six copies of 
this biography, one of which has been presented to the Royal United Service Institution 
of which he was a member for many years, taking a keen part in the discussions until 
prevented by his increasing deafness. 

An old ‘‘ Worcester ”’ Cadet himself, Wilson-Barker first went to sea as a Midshipman 
in Green’s famous Blackwaller “‘ Windsor Castle” in 1874. In the previous year he had 
been one of the third batch of R.N.R. Midshipmen to be appointed (not the first as his 
biographer states), just as he was one of the first three Captains, R.N.R., in 1914. An 
enthusiastic father had brought him up with a keen interest in natural history ; like 
Bullen, he found ample opportunity to study it under sail and became an acknowledged 
authority. In this he has captured the interest of his biographer as much as in any other 
factor of his busy life; but he was a first-class seaman too, and at twenty-four he was 
first mate of one of Green’s cracks. 

It was during his time in sail that he began to study, and as usual to take his copious 
notes on the subject of training which was later to occupy his life. Meteorology was 
another interest. 

Realizing that he would have to “ leave the sea and go into steam ”’ if he were to 
satisfy his ambitions, Wilson-Barker resigned from Greens and did a spell of R.N.R. and 
meteorological work before he joined the cable service as chief officer of the “‘ Inter- 
national ’’ in 1884—strenuous work, but particularly interesting to a man of his tastes. 
He got his command next year at the age of 26—the cable steamer “ Dacia,” while he 
was only a Midshipman, R.N.R. Yet he was still keen on that service and in 1887 con- 
trived a cruise in H.M.S. ‘‘ Shannon ” as a Midshipman who already had letters after his 
name for scientific work. His next experience was when the “ Dacia” was chartered 
by the Italians as a distilling ship for their first Abyssinian War; then a cable job off 
Brazil landed him in the middle of the revolution which deposed Don Pedro. 


Sea Passages. Edited by Geoffrey Callender. (Cambridge University Press.) 5s. 


The sub-title of this book is: “‘A Naval Anthology and Introduction to the Study 
of English.” Indeed, Sir Geoffrey Callender’s main purpose is evidently to encourage 
“‘ every youth who follows a sea-career to do his utmost to become proficient in expressing 
his thoughts in his mother tongue adequately, fluently and lucidly—on paper.”” Excellent 
hints on the art of writing—and especially of précis writing—are given in an Introduction. 
This is followed by a number of selected passages, both of prose and poetry, descriptive 
of famous episodes in the history of the Royal Navy from 1588 to the present time. At 
the end of each passage are a series of notes designed to assist the student. The book 
should be useful for its avowed purpose. 
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In 1892, at the age of 33, he overheard a chance remark in a railway carriage that 
the command of the training ship ‘‘ Worcester ’’’ would soon be vacant. He alighted 
at the next station, returned to town, applied for the job and got it. His period of 
command, which finished in August, 1919, was an extremely successful one and he made 
the establishment what it is to-day. Both while he held the command and after his 
retirement he continued his other interests and did an immense amount of work to 
improve the R.N.R., in assisting the Institution and in a score of other ways. Altogether 
he was a remarkable man with the gift of making and keeping warm friendships. 


MILITARY 


Masters of Mobile Warfare. By Elbridge Colby. (Princeton University Press, 
Publishers in England—Oxford University Press.) English price, 13s. 6d. 


This excellent little volume comprises three essays designed ‘‘ to indicate by striking 
examples the characteristics which brought success to three men who excelled in mobile 
warfare ’’—Marlborough, Frederick the Great and Napoleon. The author (Colonel Colby 
of the United States Army) concludes with a short, but pungent, chapter on Mobility 
in Modern War. 

The book is well written, clear and concise. There is no discursiveness. Each 
chapter is good value; perhaps that dealing with Marlborough is the most arresting. 
The writer pays high tribute to Marlborough’s military virtues. And it is pleasant to 
be reminded that, shortly before the Battle of Ramillies, Villeroy—Marlborough’s 
opponent—had been warned by his Royal master “‘ to have particular attention to that 
part of the line which will endure the first shock of the British troops.” 


A Short History of the Seventh Armoured Division: October 1938—May 1943. 
By Lieut.-Colonel R. M. P. Carver. (Printed by The Printing and Stationery 
Services, M.E.F.) : 

Here is a plain, unvarnished summary of the life of a famous armoured division from 
its formation in September, 1938, to the capture of Tunis in May, 1943. The narrative 
is strictly compressed. The author, who served with the division almost continuously 
from its formation, stresses that his story “‘ does not claim to be more than a record, 
bald and unadorned.” A special point of interest is the detail of units serving with the 
division at any time. For instance, we are not fobbed off with “‘a battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade’ ; we are told the number of the battalion. 


Tanks. By A. H. Franks. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) Is. 

This is a handy little illustrated pamphlet describing in simple language the various 
types of tank, British and foreign. It concludes with a short chapter on organization 
and tactics. 

Chinese and English Modern Military Dictionary. Compiled by Captain J. V. 
Davidson-Houston and Lieutenant R. V. Dewar-Durie. (Republished under the 
auspices of the Directorate of Military Intelligence, General Headquarters, India.) 

This new and revised edition appears at an opportune time and should be of great 
value to members of the armed forces and others serving in the East. 


A Textbook of Urdu in the Roman Script. By Major J. Willatt, M.C., M.A., A.E.C. 
English price, 2s. 6d. 


Urdu Military Vocabulary. By H. L. Phillips. (Oxford University Press.) 1s. 6d. 

These two little books (the last-named being intended as a supplement to the first) 
can be confidently recommended to all soldiers desirous of acquiring an elementary 
knowledge of Urdu. They have been used with success for Urdu instruction at the 


Officers’ Training School, Bangalore. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR, 1942 


ast October.—In Russia the struggle for Stalingrad continued. The Russian 


resistance in the Mozdok area was maintained ; the Germans claimed progress 
in the North-western Caucasus. 

The Australian advance in New Guinea made some progress on the Owen 
Stanley range track. Allied aircraft made several attacks upon the Japanese 
communications and on the base at Buna. 

At night R.A.F. bombers attacked the submarine yards at Flensburg 

‘and other objectives on the Baltic coast of Germany. Enemy shipping off 
the Dutch coast was attacked also. We lost 17 bombers. 


and October.—U.S. Army bombers escorted by fighters attacked targets in northern 


France by daylight. 


On the western side of Stalingrad a Russian advance made limited progress. 
The Germans claimed a success South of Lake Ladoga (Leningrad front). 


The naval authorities at Capetown reported that two Vichy ships, one of 
which was scuttled by her crew, had been intercepted by the Royal Navy 
and South African naval forces and aircraft. The two ships had escaped 
from Madagascar. : 

In New Guinea the Australians made further progress on the Owen Stanley 
track. Allied aircraft delivered several attacks upon the Japanese line of 
communications back to Kokoda. Fortress bombers carried out a highly 
successful attack upon enemy shipping at Rabaul (New Britain). 

The U.S. Navy Department announced the sinking of five Japanese 
ships by submarine action in the Far East. 

At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Crefeld and other 
objectives in the Rhineland. We lost seven aircraft. 


3rd October.—In the fighting at Stalingrad the Russians again made some progress. 


They maintained their resistance in the Mozdok area. The Germans claimed 
an important advance near the Black Sea (North-western Caucasus) and a 
considerable success South-East of Lake Ilmen (“central ’’ sector). 

Our troops advancing South from Antananarivo, capital of Madagascar, 
occupied Antsirabe where they were enthusiastically received. 

Whilst the Australians in New Guinea continued to advance, American 
aircraft operated against the Japanese communications. In the Solomon 
islands Australian aircraft made a successful attack upon a Japanese naval 
squadron, and the enemy aerodrome at Buka was bombed. 

At night our aircraft made a successful attack upon an Axis convoy in 
the Ionian Sea. 

A small scale combined operations raid was made upon Sark at night. 


4th October.—At Stalingrad the Germans made slight progress at heavy cost, 


The Russian resistance in the Caucasus was maintained. 


45th October.—Russian resistance was maintained at Stalingrad where there was 


little change in the situation; heavy fighting continued on the Black Sea 
coast and in the Mozdok area. The Russians reported a local success on 
the Leningrad front. 
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supply ships in the Mediterranean; another had been sunk by a Greek 
submarine. 

A very strong force of Fortress bombers made a successful attack upon 
the aerodrome at Rabaul (New Britain). In New Guinea Australian troops 
continued their advance into the Owen Stanley range without gaining contact 
with the enemy ; U.S. aircraft bombed an enemy convoy off Buna, shooting 
down three Japanese fighters ; Buna airfield was raided by Fortresses in the 
afternoon. 


Our bombers made a heavy raid upon Tobruk at night. 


At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked objectives in western 
Germany. We lost ten aircraft. 

About midnight our light coastal forces engaged German torpedo-boats 
and E-boats off the Belgian coast. One E-boat blew up; one of our craft 
was lost. 


6th October.—Two of our fighters attacked and set on fire a German minesweeper 


which then ran aground off the French coast near Berck. 

In Russia fighting continued in the Stalingrad area and around Mozdok, 
where the Germans claimed progress. 

Our aircraft were very active in the Egyptian battle area. Benghazi 
harbour and the enemy seaplane base at Bomba were attacked from the air ; 
also an enemy convoy South-West of Crete. 

A strong force of our bombers carried out an effective raid upon Osnabruck 
at night. We lost six aircraft. 


7th October.—The Russians maintained their resistance at Stalingrad and in the 


Caucasus. 
At night our aircraft bombed Tobruk. 


8th October.—There was no change in the situation in Russia although the Germans 


claimed slight progress in the Caucasus; they also reported the repulse of 
Russian attacks ‘‘ on the Don.” 


gth October.—More than one hundred U.S. Fortress and Liberator bombers, sup- 


ported by squadrons of Allied fighters, made a high-level daylight attack 
upon German industrial establishments at Lille, causing considerable des- 
truction. Four bombers were lost, but the.crew of one was saved. Our 
fighters destroyed five enemy aircraft without loss to themselves ; and the 
U.S. bombers shot down 48 enemy aircraft, probably destroyed another 
38 and damaged 19 more. 

R.A.F. bombers bombed objectives in the upper Rhineland by day. One 
of our aircraft was lost. 

Allied heavy bombers carried out a daylight attack upon shipping in 
Benghazi harbour. At night the enemy landing-grounds in the Fuka area 
formed the targets of our medium bombers and naval aircraft. 

Allied heavy bombers, in the early morning, made a destructive attack 
upon the Japanese base at Rabaul (New Britain). 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines had sunk two enemy . 
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In the Solomon islands U.S. aircraft attacked a Japanese force of two 
light cruisers and four destroyers ; both cruisers were hit and three enemy 
seaplanes were shot down. 





























oth October.—The Germans reported progress in the North-western Caucasus ; 
fighting continued round Stalingrad and near Mozdok. 


Rabaul (New Britain) was again bombed before daylight by Allied aircraft. 
Our heavy bombers attacked the aerodrome at Tymbaki (Crete) by night. 


11th October——At Stalingrad the German attacks slackened. The enemy 
claimed an important success near the Black Sea coast ‘“‘on the road to 
Tuapse.”’ 
Five air attacks were made upon Malta during the day ; 15 Axis aircraft 
were shot down for the loss of one of our fighters. 


In the Solomons large Japanese air forces attempted to attack the U.S. 
positions on Guadalcanar. In the ensuing air combat eight bombers and 
four fighters were shot down for the loss of two American fighters. On this 
and the previous day U.S. marines extended their positions along the North 
shore of the island. 


At night our aircraft attacked Tobruk. 


See ete ee 


12th October.—The Germans reported a continuation of their successful operations 
in the North-western Caucasus ; they also claimed the repulse of Russian 
counter-attacks South of the Terek river, in the Stalingrad area, and on 

the Don. 
Very heavy air attacks were launched upon Malta, at least 24 Axis air- 
craft being shot down and 50 more damaged. The R.A.F. lost five fighters. 


U.S. heavy bombers made successful attacks upon Buka island (Solomons) 
and Buin where many enemy aircraft were destroyed. 


Tobruk was attacked by our bombers at night. 


At night R.A.F. bombers attacked industrial targets in northern Germany. 
We lost two aircraft. 





13th October.—During the day our aircraft attacked a goods train and other 
objectives in northern France ; one of our patrols destroyed three German 
aircraft over the Bay of Biscay. 

The Germans claimed local successes in the Caucasus “ on the road from 
Maikop to Tuapse.” 

During daylight attacks upon Malta, 17 Axis aircraft were shot down 
and many others damaged for the loss of one fighter. 

Rabaul (New Britain) was again attacked in the early morning by Allied 
heavy bombers. 

In an attack upon the Guadalcanar (Solomons) airfield the Japanese lost 
three aircraft. U.S. reinforcements were landed without loss, but at night 
an enemy naval squadron bombarded the American positions. 

At night a strong force of our bombers made a concentrated attack upon 
the naval port and base of Kiel. We lost nine aircraft. 
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14th October.—Before daylight our naval forces intercepted and engaged a force 


of at least five enemy E-boats, of which one was believed to have been sunk 
and two others damaged. We sustained no loss. 


In the early morning, also, our light naval forces attacked in the English 
Channel an enemy supply ship which blew up after being shelled and tor- 
pedoed. Two of the escort vessels were set on fire. Soon afterwards 
another of our forces engaged a group of enemy vessels near Guernsey, 
destroying an R-boat and damaging a torpedo-boat. Although enemy 
coastal batteries lent support in these engagements, our losses were negligible, 


Our aircraft carried out an offensive patrol over Holland in the afternoon, 
doing extensive damage. 


German attacks in Stalingrad brought no success. Fighting continued 
near Mozdok and in the North-western Caucasus. 


Air raids on Malta were repulsed with great success, 12 enemy bombers 
and 11 fighters being destroyed by the R.A.F. in the course of the day. We 
lost five fighters, but three of the pilots were saved. 


Persistent Japanese air attacks on the aerodrome at Guadalcanar 
(Solomons) resulted in the destruction of nine enemy bombers and four 
fighters. One U.S. fighter was lost. At night enemy warships opened a 
bombardment and were attacked by U.S. motor torpedo-boats. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that American submarines 
operating in Far Eastern waters had sunk one heavy cruiser and had sunk 
or damaged seven cargo ships and tankers. 

At night our aircraft bombed Tobruk, Sollum and other enemy bases in 
the Mediterranean theatre. 


15th October.—German attacks in Stalingrad had little success, but the enemy 


claimed progress here and also towards Tuapse on the Black Sea coast. 


During air attacks upon Malta by day 14 enemy aircraft were shot down 
for the loss of four fighters. Three of our pilots were saved. 


Three Japanese bombers and five fighters were shot down during an air 
attack upon Guadalcanar aerodrome (Solomons). Enemy transports suc- 
ceeded in landing reinforcements ; together with the naval covering force, 
they were hotly engaged by U.S. aircraft. 


Our aircraft bombed Tobruk at night. 


At night a strong force of our bombers attacked industrial objectives in 
the Rhineland, including Cologne. The weather was bad and 18 of our 
aircraft were lost. ; . 


z6th October.—German attacks on Stalingrad grew heavier and had some success, 





enemy aircraft conducting a special offensive against the Russian com- 
munications. 

The Admiralty announced that two of our submarines operating in the 
Mediterranean had sunk three enemy supply ships and torpedoed four others. 

Over Malta enemy attacks were repulsed, seven Axis aircraft being shot 
down during the day. 

Our heavy bombers carried out a daylight attack upon the shipping at 
Benghazi. 
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17th October.—In the evening 94 Lancaster bombers made a daylight raid upon 
the Schneider armament works at Le Creusot. The bombing was con- 
centrated into a period of seven minutes and great destruction was caused. 
We lost one aircraft, but several of the enemy aircraft which attacked the 
bombers were shot down. 
Very bitter fighting continued in Stalingrad. The enemy claimed 
continued progress against strong resistance in the Novorossisk-Tuapse 
(Black Sea) sector. 


During attacks upon Malta eight enemy aircraft were shot down by our 
fighters, whilst anti-aircraft fire damaged others. 


18th October.—Fighting continued in and around Stalingrad, and in the mountains 
about Tuapse. 


In the early morning U.S. Fortress-bombers made a heavy raid upon 
Buin (Solomons), ships, including warships, and the aerodrome suffering 
severely. 
At night our heavy and medium bombers raided Tobruk and scored hits 
on enemy shipping. 
19th October.—Fierce fighting continued at Stalingrad; the Ger-nans claimed an 
advance towards Tuapse (Black Sea coast). 


zoth October.—R.A.F. bombers, flying singly, attacked objectives near Hanover 
and Wilhelmshaven and also at Bremen in the afternoon. One of our aircraft 
was lost. 
Operations in the Caucasus were hampered by the bad weather, according 
to German reports. There was no change in the situation at Stalingrad, 
where enemy attacks were repulsed. 


21st October.—U.S. Fortress bombers attacked the submarine base at Lorient 
and the aerodrome at Maupertuis in the afternoon. The operations were 
supported by Allied fighters; considerable enemy opposition was encoun- 
tered and three bombers were lost, but nine enemy fighters were shot down. 


In Russia the fighting around Stalingrad and in the Mozdok area was 
confined to local encounters. 

The Admiralty announced that our submarines operating in the Medi- 
terranean had sunk four enemy supply ships. 

In New Guinea heavy fighting developed in the Owen Stanley gap, the 
Australians ejecting the Japanese from a defensive position. 


General Smuts, during a visit to Great Britain, addressed an assembly 
of both Houses of Parliament. 


At night Tobruk was attacked by our heavy bombers. 


22nd October.-—Our fighters carried out in daylight a series of attacks on railway 
transport in northern France; off the coast near Le Havre they set two 
German armed trawlers on fire. 
In Stalingrad the Russians repelled local attacks. The Germans claimed 
a success in the mountains North-West of Tuapse (Black Sea coast). 
During the night U.S. aircraft attacked enemy vessels in the Shortland 
island area (Solomons), damaging three warships. 
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At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers, starting from bases in Great 
Britain, carried out a destructive. attack upon the port of Genoa. We 
suffered no loss. 


23rd October.—The R.A.F. made extensive daylight raids upon objectives in 


northern France and in Holland and Germany. 


Local fighting continued at Stalingrad and in the Caucasus with no 
important change in the situation. 


In Egypt the Eighth Army attacked the German positions at night and 
fierce fighting developed. Our light naval forces lent support by a bom- 
bardment of Mersa Matruh. 

Before daybreak U.S. Fortress bombers attacked enemy shipping at 
Rabaul (New Britain) ; ten Japanese vessels, including a cruiser, were sunk 
or damaged. 

Japanese aircraft which attacked the U.S. positions at Guadalcanar were 
driven off, their fighter escort of 20 being completely destroyed. At night, 
attacks by Japanese land forces on the Guadalcanar defences were repulsed ; 
five enemy tanks were destroyed and heavy casualties inflicted. 


At night R.A.F. bombers raided Genoa, Savona and Turin. 


24th October.—Daylight operations by the R.A.F. included attacks upon targets in 


Holland and shipping off the French coast. 
North-West of Stalingrad the Russians broke into the enemy positions. 


The R.A.F. made two bombing raids upon Milan, one in full daylight and 
one in darkness. We lost eight aircraft in tne two operations. 

By dawn, advanced troops of the Eighth Army had penetrated the German 
positions at some points and many counter-attacks were repelled during 
the day. 

Rabaul (New Britain) was again attacked by U.S. heavy bombers. 

At night R.A.F. fighters carried out an extended offensive over France, 
railway rolling-stock, factories and aerodromes being attacked. 


25th October.—Fighting in and around Stalingrad continued, the Russians making 





further progress North-West of the city. 


The Admiralty announced that four of our submarines operating in the 
Mediterranean had sunk five Italian supply ships and damaged five more. 
One destroyer and one armed merchant cruiser had been torpedoed and 
probably sunk. 


In Egypt the Eighth Army was engaged in a number of minor actions, 
some armoured forces being involved on both sides. By 6 p.m. 1,450 
prisoners had been taken. At night our troops extended their gains. 


U.S. bombers attacked docks and shipping in the Hong Kong-Kowloon 
area. Two American aircraft were lost, but ten Japanese fighters were shot 
down and five probably destroyed. 

Before dawn U.S. heavy bombers again attacked Japanese shipping at 
Rabaul. 
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The Japanese launched a land, sea and air attack upon the U.S. positions 
at Guadalcanar, but Hrad no success; considerable losses were sustained 
by both sides. 


26th October.—Fighting continued around Stalingrad, the Russians assuming the 
offensive North-West and South of the city. The Germans claimed 
successes in the Caucasus, in the Novorossisk area and North-East of Tuapse. 
Our Eighth Army in Egypt maintained its newly-won positions against 
all counter-attacks. At night further progress was made. 
In the early morning U.S. bombers raided objectives at Hong Kong and 
Canton, returning without loss. 


27th October.—Fighting continued in the Stalingrad area; around Tuapse the 
Russians repelled attacks and gained some ground. 

In Egypt a clash of armoured forces on a larger scale than hitherto resulted 
in the enemy being driven off with heavy loss. The Eighth Army losses 
in tanks were inconsiderable. At night enemy counter-attacks were 
repulsed. 


28th October.—Fighting continued round Stalingrad, where German attacks were 

repulsed. In the Caucasus the enemy claimed the capture of Nalchik, South 
of the Terek river. 

In Egypt the Eighth Army was involved in minor tank engagements, 
and made some advance at night. 

Japanese shipping at Rabaul (New Britain) was raided in the early 
morning by U.S. heavy bombers. Australian troops were engaged in stubborn 
fighting as they advanced towards Kokoda (New Guinea). 


29th October.—Fierce fighting occurred at Stalingrad, the Russians gaining a 
success North-West of the city. The struggle in the Caucasus (in the Tuapse 
area and round Nalchik) continued, the.Germans gaining some advantage 
in the Terek sector. 

The Eighth Army had minor engagements with the enemy armoured 
troops during the day and inflicted casualties. Counter-attacks were re- 
pulsed at night. 


In Madagascar our troops occupied Fianarantsoa. 


30th October.—R.A.F. fighters attacked various objectives in Belgium and Holland 
during the day. 
Fighting continued round Stalingrad and in the Caucasus, where the chief 
German pressure was up the Terek valley. 


In Egypt the Eighth Army held all its gains in the face of a number of 
counter-attacks, and at night made a further advance. 


31st October.—R.A.F. bombers made daylight raids upon objectives in North- 
West Germany, France and Belgium. In the course of the day’s operations 

we lost three bombers and four fighters. 
In the afternoon German aircraft bombed Canterbury, where a number 


of casualties occurred and considerable damage was done ; they also attacked 
points in East and South-East England. Nine of the enemy were destroyed 
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for the loss of two of our fighters. At night four German aircraft were 
destroyed over England. 

In Russia the fighting at Stalingrad slackened. German pressure in the 
Caucasus was maintained East of Novorossisk, and in the Nalchik area. 


In Egypt at night the enemy attacked troops of the Eighth Army esta- 
blished West of his positions between the railway and the coast. Some 
enemy tanks succeeded in joining the isolated Axis force. 


Early in the morning U.S. heavy bombers raided Japanese shipping 
at Rabaul. 


In western Europe our bombing offensive was maintained during October 
against the occupied territories and Germany by day and night; and although 


hardly a day passed without a small-scale “ nuisance” raid over England, the 
only serious enemy reaction was the attack on Canterbury. 


On 1st October Germany formally annexed Northern Slovenia. 


The Russians continued their tenacious resistance in and around Stalingrad, 
and the enemy’s attempts to clear the Black Sea coast and secure the principal 
passes through the Caucasus had been overtaken by bad weather. The German 
position appeared to be worse than it was at the approach of the previous winter. 


Heralded by intensified air action—in which the U.S. forces played a great 
part—against the Axis forward landing grounds, bases, sea communications and 
oversea ports and aerodromes, the offensive of the Eighth Army in Egypt had 
started very well. There was every evidence of thorough preparation, able plan- 
ning, and excellent co-ordination between the land and air forces. Malta had again 
played her part; her total, for the month, -of Axis aircraft destroyed amounted 
to 138. 


Only the chief of the numerous Allied air attacks made upon Japanese shipping 
from Timor to Rabaul have been noted: all formed part of a co-ordinated plan to 
hamper the enemy’s action against the U.S. forces at Guadalcanar. During October 
55 enemy vessels were sunk or crippled by air attack in the Solomons and Rabaul 
area. In New Guinea the Australian advance across the Owen Stanley range had 
its part in the general operations of the Allies; by the end of the month the Common- 
wealth troops, well supported by aircraft, were steadily advancing upon Kokoda. 


U.S. forces occupied another of the Aleutian islands (one of the Andreanofs. 
group). The Japanese appeared to be concentrating on Kiska, which was raided 
by American aircraft on the 11th and 14th. Japanese shipping in the vicinity was 
also bombed from the air. 


During the month the loss was reported of the following warships of the United 
Nations :—H.M. anti-aircraft cruiser ‘‘ Coventry” and H.M. destroyer “ Veteran ” 
sunk ; the U.S. submarine “ Grunion,” overdue ; and the U.S. destroyer “ Porter ”’ 
and one aircraft carrier (unnamed) lost in the naval action near the Solomon Islands. 
on 25th October. 


1st November.—In the early morning our naval forces attacked an enemy convoy 
in the Channel, setting a supply ship on fire and sinking 2 a smaller vessel. 

We sustained no loss. 
The Russians repelled German attacks at Stalingrad and at one point 


took the offensive. Fighting continued in the Caucasus, the Germans claiming 
progress West of the Terek river. 
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During the night heavy counter-attacks upon the forces of the Eighth 
Army in the coastal area were repulsed. 


Late at night British and Allied naval forces engaged an enemy convoy 
in the Channel, torpedoing one ship and damaging others by gun-fire. 


2nd November.—In the course of daylight offensive sweeps over northern France 
our fighters destroyed four German fighters for the loss of two. 


The Germans made afresh onslaught in great force at Stalingrad ; the 
Russians maintained their resistance in the Nalchik area (Caucasus). 


In the early morning the Eighth Army’ launched another attack and 
made an important advance, capturing many prisoners, An armoured 
battle developed on a considerable scale. Fresh ground was gained at night. 


Australian forces captured Kokoda (New Guinea). A convoy bringing 
reinforcements to the Japanese was three times attacked by Allied aircraft 
and driven off with loss. 


The U.S. Navy Department reported that American submarines operating 
in Far Eastern waters had recently sunk seven enemy ships including a 
converted aircraft carrier. 


3rd ‘November.—The German attacks at Stalingrad were held. In the Nalchik 
area (Caucasus) the enemy made slight progress. 


In Egypt the advance of the Eighth Army continued. The enemy, as 
he retreated, received the full weight of our air attacks. 


4th November.—The German attacks at Stalingrad increased in volume but were 
unsuccessful. The enemy were also held in the Mozdok area, and the Russians 
made progress in the western Caucasus. 
In Egypt the Eighth Army continued to advance along: its whole front. 
Our aircraft continued to harass the enemy columns withdrawing along the 
coastal road. 


5th November.—In Stalingrad the German attacks began to die down. Heavy 
fighting continued in the Nalchik (upper Terek) region of the Caucasus and 
in the Tuapse sector. 


In Egypt the Eighth Army continued the pursuit of the enemy throughout 
the day and night, our armoured forces being in contact with his rearguards 
West of Daba. Over 4,000 prisoners were captured, together with 79 tanks. 


Hostilities in Madagascar ceased at the request of the French Governor- 
General, armistice terms having been agreed upon. 


6th November.—The R.A.F. made widespread daylight attacks upon targets in 
occupied France, the Low Countries and North-West Germany. 


At Stalingrad all German attacks were repulsed ; the Russians held their 
own in the fighting near Nalchik and in the Tuapse sector (Caucasus). 


The Admiralty announced that six enemy supply ships had been sunk 
and two more damaged by our submarines operating in the Mediterranean. 


The Eighth Army continued the pursuit of the Axis forces, remnants 
of the enemy’s armoured divisions which attempted to make a stand on the 
Fuka escarpment being driven farther West. Prisoners now totalled over 
20,000, and 350 tanks and 400 guns had been captured. 
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At night R.A.F. heavy bombers, starting from home bases, bombed 
objectives at Genoa. Two of our aircraft were lost. 









7th November.—In daylight U.S. heavy bombers escorted by Allied fighters attacked 
the docks and submarine pens at Brest. Four enemy aircraft were shot 
down ; one of our fighters, but no bomber, was lost. 


R.A.F. fighters and bombers carried out extensive attacks upon railways 
and factories in France, Belgium and Holland, throughout the day. We 
lost three bombers and one fighter-bomber in these operations ; two German 
fighters were shot down over the English Channel. 

The Russians gained some ground in Stalingrad and sharp fighting con- 
tinued in the Nalchik and Tuapse areas of the Caucasus. 

The Eighth Army still continued the pursuit of the Axis forces, some 
enemy troops being surrounded at Mersa Matruh. The rounding up of 
Italian infantry in the Alamein area had already resulted in the capture of 
three divisional headquarters. 

In New Guinea the Japanese were driven back into the Buna-Gona area. 
U.S. troops which had flown from Australia were now operating towards 
Buna. , 

At night our bombers again attacked Genoa. Four were lost; also a 
fighter on patrol over northern France. 

































8th November.—Fighting in and around Stalingrad was on a smaller scale. In 
the Caucasus, South-East of Nalchik, a German attack was repulsed. 


U.S. army, navy and air forces began landing operations before 
daylight at numerous points on the North African coast. These operations 
were supported by units of the Royal Navy and R.A.F. According to French 
reports troops were landed in Morocco at Safi, at Mehedia and at Bouznika 
(25 miles from Casablanca), and air attacks were made upon the aerodromes 
at Rabat and Safi. Casablanca was said to have maintained a successful 
resistance. In Algeria, Algiers surrendered to American forces. 


oth November.—In the afternoon R.A.F. bombers escorted by Allied fighters 
attacked the docks and shipping at Le Havre. Other fighters carried out 
offensive sweeps over northern France. 

In Russia fighting continued at Stalingrad and in the Caucasus near 
Tuapse and Nalchik. 

British forces landed at Algiers, and the French reported that American 
troops had landed at Philippeville. Oran continued to resist. 

In Egypt the Eighth Army engaged enemy rearguards in the Sidi Barrani 
and Sollum areas. More prisoners and equipment were captured. 

At night a strong force of our bombers attacked places in North-West 
Germany, including Hamburg. The weather was bad ; fifteen of our aircraft 
were lost. ; 

Units of our coastal forces attacked an enemy convoy off Terschelling 
at night, torpedoing a tanker and damaging the escort vessels by gun-fire. 
Our motor torpedo-boats suffered no loss. 
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toth November.—In the afternoon R.A.F. bombers with fighter escorts bombed 
the docks at Le Havre. Other fighter squadrons made sweeps from Cher- 
bourg to Fécamp. We lost two aircraft. 

In small encounters at Stalingrad and in the Nalchik and Tuapse areas 
of the Caucasus the Russians had the advantage. 

In North Africa Oran fell to the attack of U.S. troops in the afternoon 
after a brief resistance. An Allied naval and air attack upon the harbour 
of Casablanca was reported to have left the French battleship “ Jean Bart ” 
on fire. 

The Eighth Army drove the enemy from Sidi Barrani and engaged his 
rearguard at Buqbuq. 


The Admiralty reported that one of our submarines had torpedoed an 
enemy cruiser in the Mediterranean. — 































11th November.—German and Italian forces entered unoccupied France, 
“ for the purpose of defending southern France and Corsica from an imminent 
Allied attack.” 


Fighting at Stalingrad and in the Caucasus was again confined to 
local encounters. 


All hostilities between the Allied forces and the French in Algeria 
and Morocco ceased. American and British forces reached and occupied 
Bougie (110 miles East of Algiers). Axis air forces and air-borne troops 
began to concentrate at Tunis and Bizerta. 


The Eighth Army continued the pursuit of the enemy, the speed of our 
air advance causing heavy loss to Axis aircraft, 23 of which were destroyed 
in combat. Long-range fighters attacked the aerodromes of El] Alouina 
outside Tunis, wrecking 19 German aircraft. 

The Admiralty announced that in the Mediterranean one of our sub- 
marines had attacked an enemy squadron of three cruisers and three des- 
troyers, securing hits with two torpedoes. 


In air combats over Guadalcanar (Solomons) U.S. aircraft shot down 
17 of the enemy and damaged many more for the loss of seven fighters. 


12th November.—Germany announced that the fortified area of Toulon would not 
be occupied. Admiral Darlan, from Algiers, appealed to the French fleet in 
Toulon to cross to North Africa. 


In Russia local fighting continued round Stalingrad and in the Nalchik 
and Tuapse areas of the Caucasus. The Germans reported Russian attacks 
both at Stalingrad and in the western Caucasus. 


Air attacks upon Bougie aerodrome (Algeria) were beaten off, R.A.F. 
fighters shooting down 11 Axis aircraft. 


The Eighth Army occupied Bardia and continued the pursuit of 
the enemy into Cyrenaica. Our long-range fighters shot down into the 
sea six large Italian troop-carrying aircraft filled with German troops. At 
night our bombers attacked the aerodrome outside Tunis. 


Whilst U.S. warships were bombarding Japanese positions at Guadalcanar 
(Solomons), enemy aircraft attacked in force. They were driven off by 
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American fighters which destroyed 30 of them. Subsequently a naval 
action developed which continued until 14th November. 
The U.S. Navy Department announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 


seven Japanese ships and severely damaged a Japanese destroyer in the 
western Pacific. 


13th November.—German attacks at Stalingrad and South-East of Nalchik 


(Caucasus) were repulsed by the Russians. 


Allied Force Headquarters, North Africa, announced that British forces 
under General Anderson had extended the zone of Algerian occupation as 
far East as Béne. It was announced in Algiers that Admiral Darlan had 
assumed responsibility for French interests in North Africa. 


The Eighth Army occupied Tobruk and continued the pursuit as far 
as Gazala. Our long-range fighters attacked a large enemy formation flying 
towards Sicily ; seven of these aircraft were destroyed and six others badly 
damaged. 


At night R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked Genoa and accomplished great 
destruction without loss. 


14th November.—In the afternoon U.S. heavy bombers attacked the German 


submarine bases at La Pallice and St. Nazaire. Our fighters made offensive 
sweeps over northern France. None of our aircraft was lost in these operations. 


The Russians had the better of the fighting at Stalingrad and in the 
Tuapse and Nalchik areas of the Caucasus. 


Allied Force Headquarters, North Africa, announced that our troops had 
received a friendly welcome on entering Casablanca; new positions were 
being consolidated in the advance from Algiers towards Tunisia. 


The Eighth Army continued the pursuit of the enemy up to Tmimi. At 
least seven more Axis aircraft flying North from Tunis to Sicily were’ 
destroyed by our fighters, who also made a low-level attack upon Tunis 
aerodrome. The aerodrome was attacked again at night. 


In New Guinea the Australian troops captured the Kumusi river crossing 
at Wairopi. 


15th November.—Fighting at Stalingrad and in the Caucasus was on a small 





scale. The Germans claimed to have repulsed a Russian attack in the 
Volkhov (Leningrad) sector. 

Allied and German troops were in contact West of Bizerta. Axis forces 
continued to arrive in Tunisia. 

The British Government announced that, so far, 13 Axis submarines had 
been destroyed in the operations off North Africa. 


The Eighth Army occupied Martuba landing-grounds, the enemy 
losses by capture and other casualties now amounting to 75,000. 


In New Guinea, Australian and American troops combined to press the 
enemy in the Gona-Buna area. 

At night our heavy bombers attacked Genoa successfully and suffered 
no loss. 
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16th November.—R.A.F. fighters made a number of small-scale daylight raids in bad 
weather upon targets in“France and Belgium. 


The Eighth Army occupied Derna and Mekili. 


17th November.—R.A.F. fighters attacked a number of objectives in the Low 
Countries by daylight. They suffered no loss. 


In the afternoon U.S. heavy bombers with R.A.F. fighter escorts attacked 
the submarine base at St. Nazaire. Six enemy aircraft were destroyed with- 
out loss. 


Desultory fighting continued at Stalingrad and in the Tuapse and Nalchik 
areas of the Caucasus. _ 


At night R.A.F. fighters attacked and damaged locomotives in France 
and Belgium. We lost no aircraft. 


18th November.—In the afternoon U.S. heavy bombers raided the submarine 
bases at La Pallice and Lorient. One bomber was lost. 


The Eighth Army, in its advance along the coast towards Benghazi, 
reached Cirene. At night our bombers attacked the aerodrome at Tunis. 


In a special announcement Marshal Pétain gave M. Laval, as head of the 
Government, the power to make laws and issue decrees. 


At night Allied aircraft attacked a Japanese relief force off the New 
Guinea coast between Gona and Buna, sinking a light cruiser and destroyer 
and damaging another destroyer. 


19th November.—The Russians reported the “ first winter victory,’ obtained near 
Ordzhonikidze (central Caucasus) after several days hard fighting, heavy 
losses being inflicted upon the Germans and much war material, including 

140 tanks and 70 guns, captured. 
The forward troops of the Eighth Army advanced North and South of 


Benghazi. Twenty-eight tanks, 24 guns and 250 motor vehicles had been 
captured or destroyed by our troops between Martuba and Slonta. 





20th November.—In the afternoon the R.A.F. attacked an enemy convoy off the 
Dutch coast ; three ships were hit by torpedoes. 


In Tunisia advanced troops of our First Army were reported to have 
engaged German forces, putting I1 enemy tanks out of action. Enemy 
aircraft raided Algiers in the evening. 


The Eighth Army occupied Benghazi. Forward troops were in 
contact with the enemy near Jedabya. Medium bombers attacked the 
Bizerta airfield at night. 

At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Turin with great 
success. Three of our aircraft were lost. 


21st November.—The Russian offensive made some further progress in the Nalchik 
region of the Caucasus. 
The Admiralty announced that our submarines had sunk an enemy 
destroyer and a tanker in the Mediterranean; another destroyer and a 
supply ship were probably sunk. 


South of Tunis French troops were in action against the Germans. 
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The advanced troops of the Eighth Army pressed on towards Jedabya. 
Prisoners were taken at Barce. Our heavy bombers attacked Tripoli, and 
our medium bombers Bizerta aerodrome at night. 


In New Guinea the Allied forces, well supported in the air, made progress 
in the Gona-Buna area. 


At night R.A.F. fighters attacked railway and other targets in the course 
of offensive patrols over northern France and Belgium. 


22nd November.—The Russians announced that “a few days ago” their forces 


had attacked North-West and South of Stalingrad with great success ; the 
two lines of railway supplying the German forces East of the Don had now 
been cut. 

The Eighth Army, successfully engaged the enemy and made progress 
near Jedabya. At night our aircraft bombed Bizerta. 

Heavy land and air fighting occurred in New Guinea where the Allied 
forces continued to close in on Gona—Buna. 

Changes in the War Cabinet were announced, Sir Stafford Cripps leaving 
it to succeed Col. J. J. Llewellin, appointed Minister Resident in Washington 
for Supply, and Mr. Herbert Morrison entering the War Cabinet. 

At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Stuttgart, two being 
lost in the operation. Our fighters attacked railway objectives in northern 
France. 


23rd November.—In combat over the Bay_of Biscay a flight of U.S. Fortresses 


destroyed nine German fighters. 

The Russian offensive at Stalingrad continued to make progress, the 
Germans admitting that their troops were engaged in heavy defensive battles. 

In Cyrenaica the Eighth Army entered Jedabya, maintaining contact 
with the enemy who retreated upon El Agheila. Jalo oasis was occupied by 
our troops. 

In New Guinea Australian troops entered Gona. 

Admiral Darlan announced that French West Africa had put itself under 
his orders. 


24th November.—In the course of offensive patrols during the day, R.A.F. fighters 


attacked railway objectives in northern France and damaged a supply ship 
in the Channel. 

The Russians within Stalingrad joined in-the offensive which still made 
progress North-West and South of the city. 

Forward troops of the Eighth Army continued their pressure on enemy 
forces between Jedabya and El Agheila. Tripoli was attacked by our heavy 
bombers at night and also Bizerta. 

Off New Guinea, at night, Australian and New Zealand bombers smashed 
a Japanese attempt to land reinforcements, sinking two destroyers and 
damaging a third. 


25th November.—Round Stalingrad the Russian thrusts drove deeper into the 





German positions, and local successes were gained in the Caucasus (Nalchik 
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and Tuapse areas). Another success was reported from the North-western 
(Ilmen—Kalinin) sector where the Germans announced an expected Russian 
attack upon a broad front. 


The advanced troops of the Eighth Army continued to pursue the enemy 
towards El Agheila. At night our bombers attacked a landing-ground at 
“Marble Arch,” West of El Agheila. Tunis docks were also raided. 


26th November.—The Russians advancing South and South-West of Stalingrad 

pushed forward between the Don and the Stalingrad—Kotelnikovo railway, 
threatening the encirclement of the German forces investing the city. 

In air battles over Canton, U.S. aircraft shot down 23 Japanese aircraft 

and probably destroyed six others without suffering loss. These actions 


were part of a concentrated air offensive against enemy shipping, troops and 
airfields. 


27th November.—Early in the morning German forces entered Toulon and the 
French warships in the port were immediately scuttled by their 
crews. According to Vichy reports not one vessel remained afloat. 


In and around Stalingrad Russian attacks continued to make progress. 


In Tunisia the Axis forces remained on the defensive. Allied forces 
successfully repulsed a counter-attack at Tebourba. 


Portolago Bay (Dodecanese) was attacked by our heavy bombers. 

At night our bombers again attacked ‘‘ Marble Arch”’ aerodrome, West 
of El] Agheila, and also the docks at Bizerta. 

At night four enemy aircraft were shot down during an attempted raid 
on Algiers. 





28th November.—R.A.F. fighters and fighter-bombers attacked with success during 
the day transportation targets in Holland and France. We lost three aircraft. 


The Russians announced that ‘a few days ago” they had launched 
offensives on the Moscow front in the areas East of Velikie Luki and West 
of Rzhev ; five German divisions had been routed and wide breaches made 
in the enemy defences. The operations were proceeding. Around Stalingrad 
the Russians made further progress. 


The Admiralty announced that our submarines had sunk nine more 
enemy supply ships and damaged three others in the Mediterranean. An 
Italian destroyer was damaged also. 


In Tunisia Allied forces occupied Djedeida Coq, North-East of Tebourba. 
Allied aircraft bombed the aerodrome and docks at Bizerta at night. Two 
enemy air attacks upon Béne (Algeria) cost four Axis aircraft. 


In New Guinea the Allied troops persevered in a step-by-step advance, 
with very hard fighting, towards the Japanese ‘‘ beach-heads ” around Buna. 
At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Turin, using against 


Italy for the first time an 8,000 Ib. bomb. Our fighters attacked railway 
objectives in France and Belgium. One bomber and one fighter were lost. 





29th November.—The ‘Russians pierced the German defences along the eastern 
bank of the Don, North-West of Stalingrad. The Russian offensive on the 
Moscow front continued to make headway. 
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In Tunisia fighting continued on the East side of Djedeida. At night 
Tunis and Bizerta were bombed by Allied aircraft. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked four Japanese destroyers in the strait 
between New Britain and New Guinea, setting on fire and probably sinking 
two of the ships. 


In New Guinea Australian troops reached the coast East of Gona, cutting 
the Japanese defensive positions in two. 


Tripoli harbour and shipping were heavily bombed by our aircraft at night. 


At night in bad weather a small force of R.A.F. bombers raided Turin. 
Bombing attacks were also made upon railway communications in Belgium. 
We lost two aircraft. 


30th November.—The Russian offensives round Stalingrad and in the Moscow sector 
continued to make steady progress. 


Patrols of the Eighth Army were active in the vicinity of El wail 
At night our aircraft bombed Tripoli and also Bizerta. 


It became known that a considerable proportion of the French garrison 
of Jibuti (French Somaliland) had crossed into British Somaliland. 


The French National Committee in London announced that the island of 
Réunion had joined Fighting France. 


With the rout of the Axis forces in Egypt, the Anglo-American descent upon 
North Africa, and the passing of the Russian armies to the offensive, the war entered 
upon a new phase. 

By 5th November, Rommel’s army was decisively defeated and the battle had 
become a pursuit ; the Allied landings in Morocco and Algiers, admirably planned 
and brilliantly executed, were an important part of the offensive to clear the Axis 
forces from the whole of North Afgica. Germany’s reply was to occupy the re- - 
mainder of France and to enter Tunisia by air and sea, the enemy main positions 
covering Bizerta and Tunis. A great struggle for air supremacy was now imminent. 


The recognition of Admiral Darlan, with whom General Eisenhower, com- 
manding the Allied forces, concluded the armistice in Algiers and Morocco, aroused 
some uneasiness; but it was essential that the French colonial administration 
should continue to function so that our military operations could proceed unham- 
pered ; and on 17th November President Roosevelt announced that “a temporary 
expedient had been adopted.” 

The Russian offensive had almost coincided with the coming of winter. West 
of Moscow, where frost had followed rain, our Allies appeared to be engaged in the 
preliminaries of a terrific drive against Rzhev ; in the Stalingrad area the German 
forces between the Volga and the Don seemed in danger of capture; the enemy 
forces in the Caucasus, checked and already suffering privations, were in no enviable 
state. 

Since the middle of the month, R.A.F. and U.S. bombers based on India had 
delivered daily attacks upon Japanese aerodromes and other objectives in Burma. 
There was little retaliation from the enemy. In the Far East, Allied aircraft raided 
Japanese bases and shipping from Timor eastward as part of the co-ordinated 
offensive which aimed at thrusting the enemy from Papua and making secure the 
American hold upon the Solomons. 
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t At the initial North African landings the following British warships were lost : 
two destroyers, one corvette, two cutters, one sloop, one depét ship, one minesweeper, 
one anti-aircraft vessel, and one small anti-aircraft carrier. Five U.S. transports 


were sunk by enemy submarines, but these vessels had, for the most part, already 
i landed their troops. American losses in the naval and air attack off Guadalcanar 

(see 12th November) included two light cruisers and seven destroyers ; enemy 
} vessels sunk numbered 28, including 16 warships. 





ist December.—The Russian offensives continued, the chief successes being won 
near Rzhev and South-West of Stalingrad. 


In Tunisia Allied forward units approaching Bizerta engaged the enemy 
near Mateur and Djedeida. Daylight air attacks were made by the Allies 
upon Bizerta docks and aerodrome, Gabés and Sfax. At night Bizerta, 
Gabés and Tripoli were bombed. 

Admiral Darlan announced himself as representing the French State ; 
also the formation of an Imperial Council to represent the various territories 
of the French Empire. 


The U.S. Navy Department announced that American submarines had 
sunk a Japanese destroyer and four cargo ships in Far Eastern waters. 


In a night action a Japanese naval force which attempted to land 
reinforcements at Buna (New Guinea) was driven off with the loss of 23 of 
its covering aircraft. 


2nd December.—R.A.F. fighters attacked railway targets, enemy troops, and gun 
positions during daylight sweeps over France and Holland. 


The Russian offensives West of Moscow (Rzhev area), and around 
Stalingrad, continued to make progress in spite of obstinate German 
resistance. 


Soon after midnight (1st/2nd December) light naval forces attacked an 
enemy convoy bound for Tunisia, sinking four ships and two of the escorting 
destroyers. Later in the morning we lost H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Quentin,” sunk 
by air attack. 

In Tunisia Allied forces repelled an enemy counter-attack in the 
Tebourba area, West of Tunis. The Royal Navy supported the advance 
along the coast. Bizerta and Tunis were bombed at night. 

During the night our light naval forces sunk an Italian torpedo-boat 
which had formed part of the escort of a Tunis-bound convoy previously 
attacked by our aircraft. 


At night in bad weather R.A.F. bombers raided several places in western 
Germany, ineluding industrial objectives at Frankfurt. We lost six aircraft. 


3rd December.—In daylight R.A.F. bombers and fighters attacked and damaged 
enemy shipping off the Cherbourg peninsula. 

The Russian offensives near Rzhev and round Stalingrad still made 
progress. The enemy claimed that in the Caucasus Russian attacks “ with 
strong forces’ had been repulsed. 

In the early morning Allied aircraft made a surprise attack upon the 
Kupang (Dutch Timor) aerodrome, destroying or damaging 21 Japanese 
aircraft. 
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U.S. aircraft made a successful attack upon a Japanese naval force 
North-West of Guadalcanar. 


At night Allied aircraft attacked the docks and the aerodrome at 
Bizerta. 


4th December.—R.A.F. fighters carried out offensive operations over France and 


Belgium in the afternoon. One German fighter was shot down and others 
were damaged ; we lost four. 

In daylight a force of U.S. heavy bombers, who all returned without 
loss, made a successful attack upon Naples. 

In Tunisia the enemy counter-attacked and entered Tebourba. Our 
aircraft made two daylight attacks upon the docks at Bizerta. 

At night the docks at Bizerta, Tunis and Tripoli were heavily bombed 
by our aircraft. 


5th December.—In the afternoon R.A.F. fighters attacked railway and other 


objectives in northern France. We lost one aircraft. 
Russian forces attacking Rzhev were reported to have entered the town. 


6th December.—Escorted by Allied fighters, U.S. heavy bombers made successful 


daylight attacks on locomotive and carriage works at Lille, and on the 
aerodrome at Abbeville. Nearly 100 light bombers of the R.A.F. attacked 
a big radio works in Holland. Our total losses were 12 light bombers, two 
U.S. bombers and one fighter ; at least seven German aircraft were destroyed. 
Earlier in the day the R.A.F. had attacked railway targets and troops in 
France and Holland, losing two fighters. 

Russian pressure in the Rzhev area and around Stalingrad was main- 
tained in spite of persistent enemy counter-attacks. 

In Tunisia heavy fighting, in which armoured forces were engaged on both 
sides, began round Tebourba. Bizerta, Tunis and Susa were bombed by 
our aircraft at night. 

At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked objectives in South- 


West Germany. The weather was bad. We lost nine bombers ; two enemy 
fighters were shot down. 


7th December.—Russian operations in the region of Rzhev continued, despite 


strong German resistance ; the enemy forces isolated between the Don and 
the Volga counter-attacked in vain. 

In Tunisia the enemy succeeded in penetrating one of our positions near 
Tebourba, but a strong counter-attack forced him to withdraw at night. 
Bizerta was bombed at night by our aircraft. : 

In New Guinea (Gona-Buna front) Japanese air attacks upon the Allied 
communications resulted in the loss of 18 enemy aircraft. 





8th December.—During the day R.A.F. bombers and fighters attacked industrial 





and transportation objectives in Holland, Belgium, France and North-West 
Germany. We lost one bomber. 


The Russians repulsed German counter-attacks both round Stalingrad 
and in the Rzhev area, and at some points improved their own positions. 
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U.S. heavy bombers drove off a Japanese convoy attempting to land 
reinforcements on the coast of New Guinea (Gona-Buna) : an enemy destroyer 
was sunk and another severely damaged. 


At night a concentrated and successful attack was made by home-based 
R.A.F. bombers upon Turin. We lost one aircraft. 


gth December.—Heavy fighting continued in the Rzhev area and around Stalingrad, 
where the Germans enveloped between the Don and the Volga made 
unsuccessful efforts to break out. 


Operations in Tunisia were much impeded by heavy rains. Our aircraft 
bombed the docks at La Goulette and Tunis airfield during the night. 


In New Guinea the Allied forces completed the occupation of the Gona 
area, Japanese resistance then being confined to a coastal strip at Buna. 


At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers again raided Turin with 
marked effect. We lost three aircraft ; an enemy fighter was shot down. 


toth December.—R.A.F. fighters attacked enemy shipping off the Belgian coast 
and railway targets in northern France. We lost two aircraft. . 
Strong German counter-attacks between the Don and the Volga were 
repulsed by the Russians. 


In Tunisia enemy advances in the direction of Mejez el Bab were thrown 
back with loss by counter-attack in which French forces participated. The 
docks at Tunis were bombed by our aircraft at night. 


t1th December.—U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon the docks at 
Naples. 


In Tunisia two Axis counter-attacks, one near Mejez el Bab and one 
farther North, were repulsed. 


U.S. dive-bombers attacked and drove off a flotilla of 11 Japanese 
destroyers which was approaching Guadalcanar: five of the enemy ships 
were hit. 

In bad weather the R.A.F. attacked Turin at night, losing three aircraft ; 
the docks at Naples were bombed without loss by aircraft of the Middle 
East Command. 


At night our light naval forces attacked an enemy convoy off Dieppe ; 
one supply vessel and an escorting ship were sunk, another ship was torpedoed 
and the remaining three were damaged by gun-fire. Our casualties were 
light. ; 


12th December.—In the afternoon U.S. heavy bombers escorted by Allied fighters 
attacked targets at Rouen. Eighteen enemy fighters were shot down; we 
lost two bombers and four fighters. Over Holland, offensive fighter patrols 
of the R.A.F. attacked an airfield and canal barges, destroying two German 
fighters without loss. 


H.M. submarines in the Mediterranean were reported to have sunk four 
enemy transports, and to have inflicted damage on Italian coastal installa- 
tions by gun-fire. 


Allied aircraft bombed Tunis, 
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U.S. naval forces attacked the Japanese flotilla (see 11th December) off 
Guadalcanar, sinking two destroyers and damaging another for the loss of 
one motor torpedo-boat. 


13th December.—R.A.F. fighters made daylight attacks upon the German transport 


system in Belgium and Holland. 


Our aircraft made several attacks upon enemy shipping off the coast of 
Norway. 

The Admiralty reported that H.M. submarines in the Mediterranean 
had sunk an armed merchant cruiser, a tanker, and two supply ships, besides 
attacking an enemy convoy near Naples; shipping in Tripolitanean 
anchorages had been attacked also. 


The Eighth Army compelled the Axis forces to abandon their positions 
at Mersa Brega (North-East of El Agheila). Our advanced troops pressed 
the pursuit of the enemy who was harassed relentlessly by Allied aircraft. 
At night, air raids were carried out on the docks at Tunis and La Goulette. 


14th December.—The Axis forces continued their retreat from El Agheila. Allied 


aircraft wrought great destruction amongst enemy transport moving westward. 
Tunis and La Goulette were bombed by our aircraft at night. 


American troops occupied Buna village, but the Japanese continued to 
resist on a narrow strip of the Papuan coast. Although suffering heavy 
losses from repeated air attack, the enemy made two fresh landings on the 
coast during the early morning. 


It was announced that an agreemént had been concluded between the 
British Government and the French National Committee regarding the 
administration of Madagascar, General Legentilhomme to be High 
Commissioner. 


At night Allied heavy bombers attacked Naples, causing much 
destruction. 


15th December.—The R.A.F. carried out effective attacks against transportation 


targets in France and Belgium. We lost one aircraft. 


Our Eighth Army continued to pursue the Axis forces West of El Agheila. 
At night the docks at Tunis and La Goulette were heavily bombed. 


16th December.—Advanced troops of our Eighth Army reached Wadi Matratin, 


thereby cutting off part of the Axis rearguard. Sharp fighting ensued, the 
enemy suffering considerable casualties in attempting to break through 
westward. : 


Intercepted by twelve Japanese fighters off New Georgia island 


(Solomons), a group of U.S. Flying Fortresses shot down the whole enemy 
formation. 


17th December.—In the afternoon the R.A.F. made effective attacks upon 


transportation targets in the Low Countries. None of our aircraft was lost. 


The Eighth Army engaged the enemy rearguards South-West of Nofilia. 
Our aircraft attacked Tunis and La Goulette at night. 

At night in bad weather the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters and 
attacked targets in North-West Germany. We lost eighteen aircraft. 
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enemy supply ships in the Mediterranean and torpedoed a large Japanese 
supply ship in Far Eastern waters. 


Having evacuated Nofilia, the enemy continued his retreat before the 
Eighth Army. At night our aircraft bombed Tunis and La Goulette. The 
harbour of Bizerta was attacked also. 


19th December.—The Russians announced that after four days of violent fighting 

their troops had achieved a ‘‘ break through ’”’ upon the middle 
Don. Meanwhile our Ally had continued without intermission offensive 
operations around Stalingrad and on the “ central ’’ (Rzhev) sector. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines had sunk three enemy 
supply ships in the Mediterranean and torpedoed another. 

British forces were officially reported to have advanced southwards 
from the Arakan border into Burma. ‘The Japanese withdrew without 
offering opposition. 


20th December.—The R.A.F. carried out extensive daylight attacks on, railway 

and industrial targets in North-West Germany and Holland. U.S. bombers 
attacked the German aircraft repair depot, aircraft park and airfield at 
Romilly-sur-Seine. 

The Russian drive south-westward from the middle Don continued, 
German casualties growing very heavy. : 

Patrols of the Eighth Army were in touch with the retreating enemy 
near Es Sultan. 

At night a British naval force operating in the Bay of Bengal attacked 
with effect the Japanese base at Sabang, at the northern end of Sumatra. 

At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked industrial objectives 
at Duisburg, and fighter operations over France and the Low Countries 
were carried out. We lost eleven bombers. 


21st December.—The Russian advance from the middle Don continued. On the 
Stalingrad and “ central’”’ sectors German counter-attacks were repulsed. 
The advance of the Eighth Army continued. At night Tunis and La 
Goulette were attacked by our aircraft. 
The R.A.F. bombed Munich at night, a great weight of high-explosive 
being used with considerable effect although the weather was unfavourable. 
We lost twelve aircraft. 


22nd December.—The Russian advance from the middle Don continued, over 
20,000 Germans being reported captured in a week’s fighting. 


At night Allied bombers attacked the docks at Tunis. 


23rd December.—Russian progress on the middle Don continued, with increased 
loss to the Germans. 
The Admiralty announced that, in a series of operations now completed, 


large reinforcements and supplies had been landed at Malta. One enemy 
submarine had been destroyed by naval action, 


18th December.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines had sunk three 
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The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines and light naval forces 
in the Mediterranean had sunk three enemy.supply ships, also torpedoing 
a destroyer and another supply ship. 

Among the objectives bombed by our Middle East aircraft at night were 
Naples and Taranto. 

At night R.A.F. fighters and bombers attacked transportation targets 
in northern France, Belgium, and western Germany. 


24th December.—Whilst the Russians still made progress on the middle Don, they 
announced also that their troops had taken the offensive “a few days ago ”’ 
in the Nalchik area of the Caucasus. 

Admiral Darlan, High Commissioner in French Africa, was shot in 
his office at Algiers, and died on his way to hospital. His assassin was 
arrested on the spot. 

In Tunisia troops of the Brigade of Guards were heavily engaged near 
Mejez el Bab making a successful advance. French forces repelled enemy 
attacks West of Susa. 


25th December.—Russian offensive operations continued to meet with success on 

the middle Don, in the Caucasus, and in the Stalingrad region North of 
Kotelnikovo. 

H.M. submarines were officially reported to have sunk two supply ships 
and, probably, a destroyer in the Mediterranean. 

Guards units in Tunisia were again heavily engaged with the enemy. 
French forces repulsed an enemy attack at Pichon. 

Troops of the Eighth Army occupied Sirte. Tunis and La Goulette were 
bombed by our aircraft at night. 

U.S. heavy bombers from Guadalcanar made a successful attack upon. 
Japanese shipping at Rabaul (New Britain). 


26th December.—The Russian offensives continued, marked progress being made 
South-West of Stalingrad. 
The assassin of Admiral Darlan was executed in Algiers, after trial by 
court-martial. 
The advance of the Eighth Army continued well to the West of Sirte. 
At night U.S. heavy bombers from India attacked objectives at Bangkok, 
including the airfield. 
The harbours of Bizerta, Tunis and Susa were bombed at night by our 
aircraft. 
27th December.—The Russian offensives in the Caucasus, round Stalingrad, on the 
middle Don, and in the “ central”’ sector, continued to make progress. 
In Tunisia, where brisk patrol encounters took place, our aircraft bombed 
Susa, and, at night, Tunis and La Goulette. 
The Eighth Army was in contact with the enemy some forty miles West 
of Sirte. 
At night, during their advance into Burma, British troops made their 
first contact with Japanese troops, 
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es 28th December.—South of Stalingrad the Russians made notable progress in an 

1g advance towards Kotelnikovo, capturing considerable booty and inflicting 
heavy losses. 

re U.S. bombers attacked the harbour at Susa (Tunisia) in daylight. A 


slight withdrawal of Allied troops near Mejez el Bab, after hard fighting, 
was announced. French troops were briskly engaged West of Susa. At night 


ts 
the docks at Tunis and Susa were bombed by our aircraft. 
It was officially announced that French Somaliland, as part of Fighting 
y France, had joined the United Nations. 
29th December.—The R.A.F. made daylight sweeps over northern France. 
n The Russian offensives continued and; in their advance South of Stalingrad, 
s our Allies occupied Kotelnikovo. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines had destroyed or sunk 
in the Mediterranean three, probably four, enemy supply ships. 


y In New Guinea a considerable portion of the coastal strip near Buna was 
wrested from the Japanese. 


. 30th December.—In daylight U.S. heavy bombers, with escort and covering of 
fighters, made successful attacks upon the submarine pens at Lorient. 
Three bombers were lost. Later in the afternoon U.S. fighters attacked 
transportation targets in France. 


The Russian advance South of Stalingrad continued to make progress, 
and further gains of territory were reported on the middle Don and the 
central (Rzhev and Velikie Luki) front. 


In the Arakan district of Burma our patrols clashed with those of the 
Japanese. 


31st December.—The destroyer escort of a Russia-bound convoy made contact with 
a superior German force off the North Cape, and larger units of the Royal 
Navy eventually engaged the enemy who lost one destroyer, while one of 
his heavy cruisers or pocket-battleships sustained considerable damage. 
The convoy reached its destination unharmed. One of our destroyers 
(H.M.S. “ Achates ’’) was damaged and subsequently sunk ; another (H.M.S. 
“Onslow ”) was damaged. 


The Russians made fresh progress South of Stalingrad, on the middle 
Don, and on the central front. 


Reporting the continued advance in the southern Fezzan of General 
Leclerc’s forces from Chad, the French announced that the enemy aerodrome 
at Sebha (North-East of Murzuk) had been successfully attacked from the 
air. Allied aircraft bombed Sfax at night. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany, railway 
targets in northern France, and laid mines in enemy waters. We lost two 
bombers. 

The chief cause for satisfaction as the year drew to an end was the success of 
the offensives launched by the Russian armies. Our Ally’s. advance from the 
middle Don towards the Donetz basin, together with the movement down the 
Stalingrad-Krasnodar railway to Kotelnikovo and beyond, had apparently sealed 
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the fate of the large German forces trapped between the Volga and the Don and 
created the possibility of a German military disaster of considerable magnitude. 
In front of Moscow, the thrust westward threatened a dislocation of the whole 
of the enemy dispositions in this region. In any case the German armies were 
being subjected to a loss and a strain which they could ill support. 


Military operations in North Africa moved slowly: the weather was bad and 
the United Nations required time to build up their striking force in Tunisia, where, 
in spite of almost continuous action by air and naval forces upon the enemy’s 
communications, he had received considerable reinforcements. As the struggle 
for air supremacy proceeded, our attacks upon the Axis air bases in Sicily and 
Crete grew heavier. 


The assassination of Admiral Darlan, after he had taken every opportunity 
afforded him to affirm his position as High Commissioner of French North Africa 
and “collaborator ’’ with the United Nations, had resulted in the succession of 
General Giraud, whose troops were fighting side by side in Tunisia with the British 
and Americans. Meanwhile a strong detachment of the Fighting French, advancing 
from the Chad territory, had won some successes against the enemy in southern 
Fezzan. Obviously an early fusion of all French forces and interests actively 
opposed to Germany was of the greatest importance. 


Air attacks upon the Japanese in Burma by the R.A.F. and by U.S. heavy 
bombers had been intensified as our ground patrols advanced into the Arakan 
district ; twice in daylight Rangoon was raided by American aircraft. 


Bad weather had assisted the defence of the Japanese still clinging to the 
coastal strip of Papua (New Guinea), but there could be no doubt as to the issue. 
In the area of the Solomon islands the U.S. air forces had maintained a vigorous 
offensive and Japanese-occupied Kiska (Aleutian islands) was bombed with good 
effect at regular intervals. 


Besides those already mentioned, the following warships of the United Nations, 
were announced lost during the month: H.M. destroyer “ Penylan,’’ H.M. sub- 
marine “ Unique,” H.M. trawlers “Canna,” “ Bengali,” ‘‘ Spaniard,” “ Jasper,” 
“* Ullswater’ ; H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Armidale” by air attack off Timor ; H.N.M. destroyer 


“Isaac Sweers”’ ; H.H.M. submarine “ Triton ”’ in a very gallant action with two 
enemy destroyers. 
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Ist January.—The Russians announced the capture of Velikie Luki with the 
extermination of the garrison which refused to surrender; the capture of 
Elista (South-East of Stalingrad) ; and a considerable gain of territory in 
the Caucasus. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines in the Mediterranean 
had sunk two enemy supply ships and, probably, a destroyer. 

Patrols of the Eighth Army were in action West of Wadi Bei el Kebir. 
Allied aircraft operating from the West bombed the docks and railway yards 
at Tunis. 


2nd January.—In New Guinea Allied troops occupied Buna Government Station, 
including the Mission. 
North-East of Guadalcanar U.S. motor torpedo boats attacked and drove 
off a strong Japanese destroyer flotilla. 
At night our aircraft bombed Tunis and Susa. 


3rd January.—In the afternoon the R.A.F. bombed railway targets in northern 
France and the docks at Bruges, also attacking an airfield in Holland. U-S. 
heavy bombers, escorted by fighters, made a daylight attack upon the docks 
at St. Nazaire. ; 

The Russians captured Mozdok (Caucasus) and continued their 
operations in the Stalingrad area, on the middle Don, and on the central 
front. 

In Tunisia French troops South-East of Pichon repulsed by counter- 
attack a German advance from Kairouan. The enemy lost a number of 
tanks. : 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in the Ruhr. We lost three 
bombers. 

4th January.—The Russians on the central front made progress South-West from 
Velikie Luki towards Nevel; the movement down the Don towards Rostov 
continued ; and, in the central Caucasus, Nalchik was captured. , 

On Guadalcanar (Solomon islands) American troops attacked and 
captured positions on high ground near Mount Austin. 

At night the R.A.F. again bombed objectives in the Ruhr. We lost 
two aircraft. 

5th January—The Admigalty and Air Ministry reported that a large German 
vessel attempting to run the blockade had been located by an aircraft in 
the Atlantic and sunk by H.M. cruiser “ Scylla.” . 

The Russians continued to make progress, notably in the middle Don 
area, at Stalingrad and on the Terek river (central Caucasus). On the lower 
Don the region of Tsymlyanskaya was occupied. 


In Tunisia British troops attacked and captured after fierce fighting a 


strong enemy position 15 miles West of Mateur. U.S. bombers bombed the 
harbour and shipping at Sfax, and a daylight attack upon Susa was carried 
out by Allied bombers. Susa was attacked again at night. 
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A particularly effective raid was carried out by U.S. heavy bombers 
on Rabaul (New Britain) when nine Japanese ships (totalling 50,000 tons) 
were sunk and a tenth ship (a war vessel) probably destroyed. Six enemy 
fighters were shot down; one,bomber was lost. 


6th January.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines operating in the 
Mediterranean had destroyed a large troop transport and a supply ship and 
had probably sunk two other supply ships. A railway viaduct in Southern 
Italy had been bombarded, and another submarine had shelled the enemy- 
occupied Greek port of Kumi. 


In Tunisia a German counter-attack recaptured the position West of 
Mateur which had been won by our troops on the previous day. At night 
our bombers attacked Tunis and Susa. 


7th January.—The Russian drive down the lower Don made considerable progress 
_ and in the Central Caucasus the advance towards Georgievsk continued. 
In Tripolitania our aircraft carried out an attack upon enemy transport 
‘moving westward on the coastal road about 40 miles East of Tripoli. At 
night targets near Tunis and Sfax were bombed. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed targets in the Ruhr. None of our aircraft 
was lost. 


8th January.—In the course of extensive Allied air operations over enemy-occupied 
Tunisia, Tunis, Bizerta and Ferryville were bombed. 

A large Japanese convoy from Rabaul (New Britain) succeeded -in 
landing some reinforcements at Lae (New Guinea). The convoy and its 
air escort had been under almost constant attack by Allied air forces since 
6th January and it was estimated that 133 Japanese aircraft had been 
destroyed, probably destroyed or damaged. At least three of the enemy 
ships were destroyed. 


At night the R.A.F. again attacked objectives in the Ruhr. Mines 
were laid in enemy waters. We lost five aircraft. 


‘eth January.—In daylight the R.A.F. bombed the iron and steel works at Ijmuiden ; 
offensive sweeps were made over northern France, railway targets being 
attacked there and in Belgium. We lost one fighter and one bomber; one 
German fighter was destroyed. 

Despite German counter-attacks, Russian advances continued on the 
lower Don, down the railway towards Salsk, and in the central Caucasus. 


The Fighting French forces advancing in tlte Fezzan were reported to 
have captured the enemy post at El Gatrun; their aircraft had carried out 
a successful attack upon the enemy air-base at Sebka. 

Our troops operating in the Arakan district of Burma were reported 
to be in contact with the Japanese on either side of the Mayu river. 

Our aircraft bombed Tripoli at night and attacked traffic on the coastal 
roads of Tripolitania and Tunisia. 

At night the R.A.F. again attacked the Ruhr, using many 4,000 Ib. 
bombs. The chief targets were at Essen. Extensive mine-laying operations. 
were carried out also. We lost seven aircraft. 
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roth January.—The Admiralty and Air Ministry announced that a large Atlantic 

convoy had recently arrived in British ports after a series of actions with 
the enemy lasting over four days and four nights. We sustained some loss, 
but at least two,enemy submarines were sunk and a number of others were 
damaged. 

Allied heavy bombers carried out a daylight attack upon La Goulette 
(Tunisia). At night our aircraft bombed Susa harbour and attacked transport 
upon the Tripoli-Misurata road. 

In Burma fighting continued on either side of the Mayu river, our troops 
pressing the Japanese defending Rathedaung. 

The Japanese convoy (see 8th January) whilst on its return from Lae 
to Rabaul was again attacked by Allied bombers, two ships being badly hit. 

At night U.S. motor torpedo-boats attacked Japanese destroyers near 
Guadalcanar, securing hits on two, possibly three, of the vessels. 


11th January.—R.A.F. fighters made daylight attacks upon railways in northern 

France and carried out an offensive sweep from Dunkirk to Abbeville. 

In the central Caucasus the Russians captured Georgievsk, Mineralnye 
Vody, Pyatigorsk, Kislovodsk and Budenovsk. Progress was also made 
towards Rostov on both sides of the lower Don. 

U.S. bombers carried out a successful ‘daylight raid upon Naples. At 
night our bombers attacked Tripoli and Homs. 

At night the R.A.F., using many 4,000 lb. bombs, again attacked the 
Ruhr. We lost one aircraft. 


12th January.—The Russians pressed their advance from the Caucasus along the 
Rostov railway. German resistance on the lower Don increased. In 
Stalingrad Russian forces broke into the western suburbs of the city. 

U.S. heavy bombers made a very successful raid upon Castel Benito 
airfield near Tripoli, where, it was estimated, 20 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed. The bombers were afterwards attacked by enemy fighters and 
shot down 14 without loss to themselves. 

Fighting French forces from Chad were officially reported to have 
occupied Murzuk, the capital of the Fezzan. 

The R.A.F. ‘bombed objectives in the Ruhr at night. We lost one 
aircraft. ty 


13th January.—During the day U.S. heavy bombers, three of which were lost, 
made a successful attack upon industrial plants at Lille. Allied aircraft 
bombed the St. Omer and Abbeville’ airfields ; and other Allied squadrons 
carried out covering operations, destroying three German fighters. 


In Tripolitania our aircraft made repeated attacks upon the German 
positions confronting the Eighth Army. At night Susa (Tunisia) was 
attacked. 

At night R.A.F. heavy bombers continued the attack upon the Ruhr with 
Essen as the main objective. Fighters carried out operations over France 
and Holland. We lost four bombers and one fighter. Dutch and Canadian 
bombers attacked a convoy off the Dutch coast, hitting two supply ships. 
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14th January.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon locomotives and other 
railway targets in northern France. 
In Tunisia U.S. heavy bombers attacked the ports of Susa and Sfax. 
In Burma our troops in front of Rathedaung repulsed a Japanese night 
attack. 
The R.A.F. bombed the enemy submarine base at Lorient during the 
night. We lost two aircraft. 


15th January.—R.A.F. bombers attacked the docks at Cherbourg in daylight. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines operating in the Medi- 
terranean had sunk three enemy supply ships and probably three more. 
A small naval vessel had been sunk also, and one submarine had bombarded 


a railway bridge on the southern coast of Italy. 

Off the Tunisian coast Allied aircraft engaged enemy transport planes, 
seven of which, with two of the fighter escort, were shot down. 

Our Eighth Army in Tripolitania attacked the enemy in the Buerat 
position. Tripoli was bombed by day and night. 

At night the R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon the submarine base at 
Lorient and also bombed objectives in western Germany. Our fighters 
attacked railway targets in France and the Low Countries. We lost two 
bombers. 


< 


16th January—The Russians announced that a new offensive’ launched 
South of Voronezh had breached the German defences and made good 
progress in three days hard fighting. 

Our light naval forces in the Mediterranean sank an enemy supply ship 
and damaged an escort vessel. At night another enemy supply ship was 
sunk. 

By the morning the Axis forces in Tripolitania had retreated from the 
Buerat position and in the evening were being engaged by the Eighth Army 
in the Sedada-Bir Tala region. Prisoners and tanks were captured. Tripoli 
was attacked by our bombers by day and night. Four German bombers 
were shot down over Tobruk. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked Japanese shipping at Rabaul (New Britain) 
‘during the night ; four enemy yessels were sunk or severely damaged. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that in an action off the Solomon 
islands three Japanese destroyers had been damaged and 30 aircraft shot 
down, the Americans losing seven aircraft. 

Iraq declared war on Germany, Italy and Japan. 

At night a strong force of R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked Berlin. One 
of our aircraft was lost. 


17th January.—The R.A.F. attacked shipping and railway targets in northern 
France and the Low Countries during the day. We lost four fighters ; four 
German fighters were shot down. 
South of the middle Don the Russians captured Millerovo; further 
progress was made in the advance South of Voronezh and in the Caucasus. 
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The Eighth Army pressed on after the retreating enemy and by the evening: 
was engaging his reagguards 80 miles North-West of the Buerat position. 
Allied bombers again attacked Tripoli; also the airfield at Castel Benito. 

At night, in bad weather, the R.A.F. again bombed Berlin in strong force ; 
other of our aircraft attacked transport targets in Holland, Belgium and 
France. We lost 22 bombers; one German fighter was shot down. 

German aircraft, to the number of nearly sixty, made two raids on London 
during the night ; damage and casualties occurred in Greater London and 
in South-East England. Ten enemy aircraft were destroyed. 


18th January—The Russians announced that their forces had recaptured 


Schlusselburg, crossed the Neva and thereby put an end to the invest- 
ment of Leningrad; four German divisions had been routed. On this 
day the Russians began to force the Donetz and Manych rivers and, in the 
northern Caucasus, captured Cherkessk. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines in the Mediterranean 
had sunk three supply ships, and shelled a train on the western coast of 
Calabria. 

On the Tunisian front the enemy attacked and gained some ground in, 
the vicinity of Pont du Fahs. 

The Eighth Army continued its advance, passing siesiie Misurata in 
the coastal sector. Farther South some loss was inflicted on the enemy 
who were driven towards Tarhuna. Our bombers attacked Tripoli in day- 
light, and the Castel Benito aerodrome at night. 

At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters, attacked. transportation 
targets in northern France, and hit three ships in a convoy off the Dutch 
coast. We lost no aircraft. 


1gth Janua#.—Russian advances continued on the Voronezh front ; on the Donetz, 





zoth January.—In daylight operations, which included a raid upon London, the 





where Kamensk was captured ; and in the northern Caucasus. 

In Tunisia the enemy advanced South-West of Pont du Fahs. 

By evening the Eighth Army was closing in on Homs and Tarhuna, having 
captured prisoners, guns and vehicles. Allied heavy bombers attacked Tripoli 
and Susa ; also, at night, the aerodrome at Castel Benito. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that U.S. submarines operating 
in Far Eastern waters had sunk five Japanese ships, including a destroyer, 
and damaged two. 

On this and the two preceding nights our surface naval forces operating 
in the central Mediterranean sank 13 enemy ships. 

. At night the R.A.F. attacked railway targets in France and the Low 
Countries. We suffered no loss. 





Germans lost 15 aircraft. We lost two fighters, but only one pilot. 
The Russians continued to advance South of Voronezh; down the 
Stalingrad-Krasnodar railway towards Salsk; and, from the Caucasus, 
up the Rostov railway towards Armavir. 
The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines operating in the central 
Mediterranean had destroyed three enemy ships and damaged another. 
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In Tunisia the Axis forces were again active in the vicinity of Pont du 
Fahs and made a small advance. 

The Eighth Army occupied Homs and Tarhuna, and followed up the 
enemy retreating westward. Tripoli harbour was attacked by our heavy 
bombers. 

Chile decided to break off diplomatic relations with the Axis Powers. 


2ist January.—In their advance from the Caucasus the Russians captured 

Voroshilovsk. Their offensives continued in all sectors. 

In Tunisia‘ a German column made a further advance in the Pont du 
Fahs region. 

The advancing Eighth Army was engaged West of Homs and South of 
Tripoli. Castel Benito aerodrome was bombed and our. aircraft extended 
their operations to attack the retreating enemy beyond the Tunisian border. 
Tripoli harbour was attacked also. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked the Ruhr in considerable force. We lost 
four aircraft. 


22nd January.—The Russians advancing South-westward down the railway from 
Stalingrad captured the railway junction of Salsk. 


23rd January.—U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight raid on the submarine bases 

of Lorient and Brest. Five bombers were lost ; a number of German fighters 
were destroyed. The R.A.F. carried out extensive operations against 
transportation and other targets in France, Belgium and. North-West 
Germany ; three of our fighters and a homber were lost. 

The Russians advancing from the central Caucasus along the railway 
reached and occupied Armavir. 

In Tunisia the enemy gained ground in the region of Kaifiouan. Our 
heavy bombers attacked the docks at Bizerta. 

The Eighth Army entered Tripoli in the early morning. Light 
forces of the Royal Navy bombarded Zuara. 

At night the R.A.F. continued the attack upon Lorient, whilst another 
force of our heavy bombers attacked objectives in western Germany. We 
lost three aircraft. 


24th January.—In Russia on the “ South-western”’ front (North of the Donetz) 
Russian forces captured Starobelsk. 

In Tunisia the German advance North of Kairouan was definitely 
stopped by our forces. The Eighth Army continued the pursuit of the enemy 
towards the Tunisian frontier. 

General MacArthur announced the conclusion of the campaign . 
in North-eastern New Guinea (Papua) where the remnants of the 
Japanese force along the Sanananda-Gona-Buna seaboard had been 
destroyed. 


25th January.—R.A.F. bombers made a successful daylight attack upon the docks 
at Flushing. We lost one aircraft. 
The Russians recaptured Voronezh, clearing all German troops from 
the eastern bank of the Don, West and South-West of the city. 
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The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines had sunk five enemy 
ships in the Mediterranean. 


Advancing from Tripoli along the coast, the Eighth Army occupied 
Zauia. 


The Fighting French troops advancing from the Chad territory were 
reported to have entered the Jebel Mefoussa (West and South of ests 
about 50 miles from the sea). 


26th January.—R.A.F. and Allied aircraft made offensive sweeps over northern 
France and Belgium during the afternoon ; railway targets at Brages were 
bombed. We destroyed three German fighters in combat; four of our 
fighters were lost. 


The Russians made great progress in their attacks upon the German 
forces surrounded at Stalingrad. ; 

In Tunisia our forces regained near Kairouan ground which had been 
captured by the enemy. 


The Eighth Army was in contact with the retreating enemy West of 
Zauia. 


It was officially announced that Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt, together with the Chiefs of Staffs of their two countries, had 
been in conference near Casablanca since 14th January.. General 
de ‘Gaulle and General Giraud, who had also met, stated that they had 
reached agreement. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed the submarine base at Lorient and 
objectives at Bordeaux. Two aircraft were lost. 


27th January.—Heavy bombers of the U.S. Army made their first daylight attack 
upon Germany, bombing the naval base at Wilhelmshaven and other 
objectives. Three aircraft were lost, but 22 German fighters were destroyed. 


The R.A.F. made a successful attack in daylight upon the Diesel works 
at Copenhagen. 

A Russian advance from the direction of Tuapse entered the Maikop 
oil district. Considerable progress was made on: the Voronezh front. 

Patrols of the Eighth Army were in contact with the enemy in the 
Sabratha area. 

At night, in New Guinea, Japanese land forces attacked in the Mubo- 
Wau (South-West of Salamaua) area, but were driven back by Australian 
troops. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in the Rhineland, concentrating 
upon Diisseldorf. We lost six aircraft. 


28th January.—The right of the Russian forces advancing from Voronezh captured 
Kastornoye. 
General Leclercq’s force from Chad captured Gadames on the 
Tripolitania-Tunisia border. 
Germany issued an order for the mobilization of all males from 16 to 65 
and all females from 17 to 45 years of age. 
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29th January.—On the Voronezh front the Russians captured Novy Oskol. 
Our aircraft bombed Tunis airfield and the harbour at Bizerta. 
Patrols of the Eighth Army in the “central sector’ crossed the 
frontier from Tripolitania into Tunisia. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed the submarine base at Lorient. We lost 
four aircraft. 


30th January.—Berlin was raided by the R.A.F. for the first time in 
daylight, two attacks being made by Mosquito bombers. The first attack 
delayed Géring’s speech broadcast in celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of Hitler’s accession to power. One Mosquito was lost. 
Also in daylight, our bombers attacked Emden and other targets in- 
North-West Germany. Four of these aircraft were lost: 
_ Russian forces captured Tikhoretsk (100 miles South of Rostov), 
also Maikop (North-West Caucasus) the oilfield centre. 
Allied heavy bombers made a very destructive daylight attack upon 
Messina. : 
A U.S. naval report stated that five Japanese ships, one a destroyer, 
had been sunk and another damdged by submarine action in Pacific waters. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked Hamburg and objectives in western 
Germany. 


31st January.—The German Field-Marshal Paulus surrendered at Stalingrad 
where the crushing of the German resistance West of the central section of 
the city was completed. 
Allied heavy bombers carried out an attack upon Messina. 


Minor engagements occurred in central Tunisia. At night Allied aircraft 
bombed the harbour at Bizerta. 

Troops of the Eighth Army advancing along the coast of Tripolitania 
occupied Zuara. 

On this and the previous day Mr. Winston Churchill conferred 
with the Turkish Prime Minister at Adana. * 


In spite of desperate German resistance at certain points the Russian winter 
offensive made steady progress until, at the end of the month, the capture of Rostov 
appeared certain, and the German forces on the Black Sea coast of the 
Caucasus seemed in great danger of capture ; farther North the most notable advance 
was made in the direction Kharkov-Kursk. A significant fact was the growing 
number of enemy prisoners. The official Hitler anniversary speeches (see 
30th January) tacitly admitted that Germany’s situation was growing desperate ; 
and an increase of German terrorism in the occupied countries told its own tale. 
But the U-boat menace remained. 


The leading features of our air offensive in the West were the sustained attacks 
upon the Ruhr and the bombing of Berlin. Though German aircraft were over 
England on most days and many nights, enemy retaliation was feeble. 


The Eighth Army’s clearance of the Axis forces from Tripolitania was a notable 
achievement. It remained to be seen if the Allied forces in Tunisia could interpose 
between Rommel and the German forces in occupation of the Tunisian seaboard. 
Allied air attacks upon enemy bases in Sicily and southern Italy had increased, 
and included daylight raids on Crete. 
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Our forces persevered with their local operations in Burma where they were 
amply supported in the air. R.A.F. and U.S. bombers carried out a continuous 
policy of raids on Japanese communications and bases, including Rangoon. 

Despite the checks which the Japanese had received at Guadalcanar and in 
Papua, there were signs of fresh enemy concentrations in Dutch New Guinea and° 
at other bases in the islands North of Australia. It appeared that another Japanese 
large-scale offensive was in preparation. 

The following warships were announced as lost by enemy action: H.M. corvette i 
“Snapdragon’”’; H.M. submarines “Utmost ” and “ Traveller’’; H.M. mine- 
sweeper “ Bramble.” 













1st February.—The Russians captured Svatovo on the railway running South from 
Kupiansk (Voronezh front). 
In southern Tunisia Allied troops captured the railway station at Sened. 
Farther North there was brisk fighting near Pont du Fahs. Our bombers 
attacked the docks at Tunis and a convoy entering the harbour. 


2nd February.—R.A.F. daylight operations included a bombing attack upon 
railway yards near Bruges and at Abbeville. A German flying-boat was 
destroyed off Norway. 
The surrender of the surviving Germans brought the Battle of 
Stalingrad to a close. 
In the north-western extremity of Tripolitania the Eighth Army occupied 
Zelten and was in contact with the enemy withdrawing towards Pisida. 
; At night the R.A.F. delivered a very heavy bombing attack upon Cologne. 
We lost five aircraft. 


3rd February.—The Russian forces captured Vozy and Zolotukhino on the railway 
between Kursk and Orel; the railway junctions of Kupiansk and Krasny- 
Liman, South-East of Kharkov in the Ukraine; and the railways at Kush- 
chevka junction South of Rostov. 
Allied heavy, bombers attacked Messina and Sicily. 
In Tunisia British troops were successful in a local action near Jebel 
Mansour. At night Allied aircraft bombed Bizerta. 
Hamburg was heavily attacked by R.A.F. bombers at night, although 
the weather was bad. Sixteen of our aircraft were lost. 


4th February.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked in daylight a number of objectives 
in North-West Germany. Five aircraft were lost ; 25 German fighters were 
shot down. 

The Russians announced the approaching annihilation of German forces 
surrounded West of Voronezh ; also progress in the region of Kursk. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines in the Mediterranean 
had sunk an enemy submarine-chaser and nine supply ships. 

In Tunisia Allied aircraft made heavy raids upon the airfields in the 
Gabés area ; many combats ensued and 25 enemy fighters were shot down. 
We lost ten aircraft. At night Allied bombers attacked the docks at Bizerta. 

Mr. Winston Churchill spent this and the previous day with the Eighth 
Army in Tripolitania, after having visited Cyprus and Egypt. 
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At night R.A.F. bombers from home bases attacked Turin and the naval 
base at Spezia, targets in the Ruhr, and the submarine base at Lorient. We 
lost three aircraft. 


5th February.—The Russians captured Stary Oskol (Voronezh front) and, in the 
Ukraine, Izyum. 


In Tunisia the enemy recaptured Jebel Mansour. 


At a special meeting of the French Imperial Council in Algiers General 
Giraud was appointed “ French Civil and Military Commander-in-Chief,” 
a ‘“War Committee’’ and an “ Economic Committee’”’ being formed to 
replace the Imperial Council. 


At night our bombers attacked Palermo. 


6th February.—In daylight the R.A.F. carried out offensive patrols over northern 
France, Belgium and Holland, attacking transportation objectives, including 
coastal shipping. We lost three aircraft. 


In the Ukraine Russian forces captured Lisichansk, Barvenkovo and 
Balakleya ; South of Rostov, Bataisk was occupied after severe fighting ; 
the Russians also reached the Sea of Azov, capturing the town and port of 
Yeisk. 


Our fighters attacked trains in southern Sicily. 


The Admiralty announced that five enemy vessels had been sunk by 
H.M. submarines in the Mediterranean. 


In New Guinea many air combats developed over Wau, the Japanese 
losing 21 fighters and five bombers, whilst 15 of both types were damaged. 
None of the Allied aircraft was lost. 

The R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters nat attacked targets in western 
Germany during the night. 


7th February.—The Russians captured the town of Fatezh, North of Kursk; 
Kramatorskaya in the Ukraine ; and Azov, on the Gulf of Taganrog, South- 
West of Rostov. 


Allied heavy bombers attacked the enemy air base at Cagliari (Sardinia) 
in the afternoon. Five enemy fighters were shot down in combat without 
loss to our aircraft. At night Wellington bombers raided other airfields in 
Sardinia. 

Our Middle East aircraft attacked railway targets in Sicily, and carried 
out a large-scale daylight raid upon Naples. 

Mr. Winston Churchill arrived in England from his tour of the Medi- 
terranean countries. 


At night the R.A.F. carried out the heaviest air attack yet made upon 
the submarine base at Lorient. Objectives in the Ruhr were also bombed. 
We lost seven aircraft. 


8th February.——The Russians captured Kursk and also Koiocha, North-East 
of Byelgorod. 


Our Middle East aircraft bombed the Messina train-ferry terminus in 
daylight and at night attacked Palermo. 
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In Tunisia Allied bombers attacked the docks at Susa, and the airfields 
at Gabés where many combats ensued, 18 German fighters being shot down 
for the loss of four of our aircraft. 


gth February.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon railway targets in northern 

France. We lost three aircraft, but destroyed three German bombers over 
the Bay of Biscay. 

The Russians captured Byelgorod, North of Kharkov. 

It was announced that during a recent patrol in the Tyrrhenian Sea 
H.M. submarine P.211 had sunk four enemy ships on the same day. 

A U.S. announcement that the Japanese had withdrawn from Guadalcanar 
almost coincided with an official report to the same effect broadcast from 
Tokyo. 


e 
roth February.—In daylight the R.A.F. bombed the railway yards at Caen. We 
lost three fighters. 
The Russian threat to Kharkov was greatly increased by the capture 
from the Germans of Volchansk and Chuguyev. Russian forces also extended 
their hold upon the coastline of the Sea of Azov. 


11th February.—Russian progress in the Ukraine was marked by the capture of 
Lozovaya. Heavy fighting took place at the approaches to Rostov. 

In’ a speech in the House of Commons the Prime Minister announced 
the appointment of General Alexander as Deputy Commander-in-Chief in 
North Africa, under General Eisenhower; the extension of Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir A. Cunningham’s command to include all operations in the 
Mediterranean ; the appointment of General Sir H. Maitland Wilson to the 
Middle East command; and of Air Chief Marshal Tedder to control all 
air forces in the Mediterranean and the Middle East. 

At night in bad weather the R.A.F. made a heavy and successful attack 
upon the German naval base at Wilhelmshaven. 


12th February.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon transportation and other 
targets in North-West Germany, Holland, Belgium, and northern France. 
We lost one fighter. s 
The Russians captured Krasnodar (Kuban territory) ; Shakti (in the 
Donetz bend) and Krasnoarmeiskaya and Voroshilovsk (Ukraine). 
In Tunisia the Allied forces repelled an enemy attack North of Kairouan. 


At night our aircraft attacked railway targets in Sicily. 


13th February.—R.A.F. bombers made daylight attacks upon docks and shipping 

at Boulogne and St. Malo; also on the iron and steel works at Ijmuiden. 
All these aircraft returned safely, but we lost six of the fighters which acted 
as escort and carried out diversionary operations. Four German fighters 
were shot down. 

The Russians captured Novocherkassk (North-East of Rostov) ; 
Likhaya (Donetz bend); and Zolochev (North-West of Kharkov). 

U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight raid on Naples harbour ‘and 
Crotone aerodrome. 
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Objectives in Crete, southern Italy and Sicily, were bombed by our 
aircraft at night. 

At night the R.A.F. made two heavy and intensive attacks upon 
Lorient ; objectives were also bombed in western Germany. We lost eight 
bombers. Our fighters attacked railway targets in northern France. 


14th February.—R.A.F. fighters shot down four German fighters over the Channel 


in the afternoon. During the day we lost two fighters. 
The Russians captured Rostov and Voroshilovgrad. 


In Tunisia strong German armoured forces delivered heavy attacks 
upon American positions West of the Faid Pass, and made considerable 
advances here and farther South. 

Our aircraft carried out raids upon Sicily and southern Italy at night. 


At night the R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon Cologne; other home- 
based bombers raided Milan and Spezia. We lost eleven aircraft. 


15th February.—R.A.F. bombers attacked Dunkirk in daylight, the raid being 


followed by another carried out by U.S. aircraft. The fighter escorts shot 
down 10 German fighters; two U.S. bombers were lost, but four enemy 
aircraft were destroyed by the others. 


In Tunisia. heavy fighting continued West of Faid. The Germans 
entered Gafsa. The Eighth Army, advancing into Tunisia, occupied Ben 
Gardana. 

It was announced that the French warships “ Richelieu ”’ (battleship), 
“Montcalm” (cruiser), “Le Fantasque” and “Le Terrible’’ (flotilla 
leaders), with U.S. destroyer escort, had arrived from Dakar at U.S. ports 
for refitment. 

At dusk U.S. heavy bombers raided Naples; four enemy fighters were 
shot down and others damaged. 

The R.A.F. attacked objectives in Belgium and western Germany 
during the night; also locomotives and trains in Northern France. We 
lost no aircraft. 


16th: February.—In daylight U.S. heavy bombers attacked the submarine base at 


St. Nazaire. Six aircraft were lost, but 20 enemy fighters were destroyed. 

The Russians, after heavy fighting, captured Kharkov. 

In Tunisia opposing armoured forces were engaged in the neighbourhood 
of Sbeitla, on the railway South-West of Kairouan. 

Our aircraft made a night attack upon Heraklion (Crete) and also upon 
railway trains in Sicily. 

At night the R.A.F. made a concentrated raid on Lorient, and our 
fighters attacked enemy transport and communications in France, Belgium 
and North-West Germany. We lost two bombers; two enemy aircraft 
were destroyed. 


17th February.—R.A.F. fighters carried out daylight operations over the Dunkirk 


area and damaged locomotives in northern France. We lost four aircraft. 


The, Russians made considerable progress in the Ukraine, capturing 
many places round Kharkov, and the railway town of Slavyansk. 
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Allied heavy bombers attacked enemy airfields in Sardinia. 

The Admiralty announced that six enemy supply ships had been 
destroyed, a seventh damaged, and another probably sunk by the action 
of H.M. submarines in the central Mediterranean. 

In Tunisia the enemy occupied Feriana, Kasserine and Sbeitla. The 
Eighth Army, advancing from Tripolitania, reached Medenine. 

At night our Middle East aircraft attacked railway targets West of 
Taranto (southern Italy). 

At night R.A.F. bombers attacked targets in western Germany. Naval 
aircraft attacked a number of stall enemy vessels off the French coast. We 
suffered no loss. 


18th February.—In the early morning an E-boat attack upon one of our convoys 

in the North Sea was driven off by H.M. destroyers “‘ Garth ”’ and “ Montrose.” 
One E-boat was sunk and one badly damaged. We suffered no loss. 

The R.A.F. attacked enemy communications in France and Belgium 

- during the day. ~- . : 

The Russians made progress in the Orel region, West of Rostov, and 
in the area of Krasnodar. 

The Eighth Army, advancing into Tunisia, occupied Foum Tatahouine. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Wilhelmshaven, whilst railway and canal 
targets in France and Belgium and shipping off the coast were attacked. 
Four bombers and three other aircraft were lost. 


19th February.—In daylight our bombers attacked the docks at Den Helder. 
The Russians made considerable progress West and South-West of 
Kharkov and South of Kursk. . 
In Tunisia the Allies made a slight withdrawal in the Ousseltia valley. 
At night Allied heavy bombers attacked airfields in Crete. 
The R.A.F. made a night attack upon Wilhelmshaven and bombed 


objectives in western Germany ; bombers also attacked electric transformers 
in France. We lost 14 aircraft in all. 


20th February.—The Russians captured, Krasnograd and Pavlograd in the Ukraine 
and entered the basin of the Dnieper. 
U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields in Crete by daylight. 
In Tunisia the Axis forces attacked, and gained a local success North- 
West of Kasserine. : 
At night Allied bombers attacked Palermo and other localities in Sicily. . 


gist February.—The Russians, in the course of heavy fighting, made progress — 
in the Donetz basin. 
Fighting continued in Tunisia where a strong enemy force was held North- 
West of Kasserine. Enemy attacks South of Sbiba and, in the North, near 
Medjez el Bab, were repulsed. 


German bombers which attacked Tripoli at night did no harm ; five of 
them were destroyed. 
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At night Allied aircraft attacked objectives at Naples and Taranto. 


At night the R.A.F. made a heavy raid upon Bremen. None of our 
aircraft was lost. 


2and February.—Russian advances continued, despite bad weather, in the Donetz 
basin, between Kharkov and the Dnieper, and in the Orel region. 


The Admiralty announced that in the Mediterranean H.M. submarines 
had destroyed two enemy supply ships, probably ret a large tanker, 
and inflicted damage on three other vessels. 


Allied bombers and fighters attacked an enemy convoy off the coast of 
Tunisia sinking one supply ship and destroying three enemy aircraft. 


In Tunisia heavy fighting occurred throughout the day North and North- 
West of Kasserine, the enemy’s infantry and armoured forces being held 
at all points. Allied bombers raided Bizerta at night. 


23rd February.—The Russians made further progress in the Ukraine, occupying 
Sumy, Akhtyrka and Lebedin. In the Kursk region Malo-Arkhangelsk 
was captured. 


In Tunisia, after heavy fighting, British and American forces forced an 
enemy withdrawal North and North-West of Kasserine. Prisoners and 
material were captured. ; 


24th February.—U.S. heavy bombers made successful attacks upon Naples and 
Cotrone. . 


nr 


Torpedo-carrying aircraft based on Malta made a successful night attack 
upon an enemy convoy, sinking at least one large supply ship. Bombers 
from Malta attacked objectives in Sicily. 


In Tunisia the enemy continued his withdrawal from the pass North and 
North-West of Kasserine, suffering considerable loss from Allied air attacks. 
Tunis airfield was bombed, and at night U.S. bombers attacked Gabés, 


At night the R.A.F. delivered a heavy raid on Wilhelmshaven and attacked 
targets in western Germany. We lost no aircraft. 


25th February.—The Russians repulsed heavy German counter-attacks in the 
Donetz basin. Their advance continued West of Kharkov and North of 
Kursk. 


In Tunisia the Allies troops regained possession of the Kasserine Pass. 
U.S. heavy bombers attacked the docks at Bizerta. 


At night the R.A.F. delivered a short but very intensive attack upon 
Nuremburg where heavy damage was done. Objectives in western Germany 
were also attacked and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost nine 
aircraft. 
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26th February.—U.S. heavy bombers made a successful daylight raid upon 
Wilhelmshaven. Considerable enemy opposition was encountered and seven 
aircraft were lost. The R.A.F. carried out a successful attack on Dunkirk ; 
bombed an airfield on the Cherbourg peninsula ; and did much damage to 
railway and storage objectives at Rennes. 


H.M. cruiser ‘‘ Sussex” sank an enemy tanker which had been located 
in the Atlantic by a U.S. aircraft. 
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Allied’ bombers attacked objectives at Cagliari (Sardinia). R.A.F. 
fighter-bombers from Malta made day and night attacks upon objectives 
in Sicily. 

In northern Tunisia enemy attacks in the areas Jebel Mansour, Bou 
Arada, and Medjez el Bab, and in the Mateur-Beja valley, were repulsed. 


At night the R.A.F. made a very heavy attack on Cologne, bombed 
objectives in western Germany, and attacked railway targets in northern 
France. Ten of our bombers were lost. 


27th February.—The R.A.F. bombed the docks at Dunkirk, where one of our 
fighters and two of the enemy’s were destroyed. A successful attack upon 
the airfield at Maupertus was made in the afternoon without loss. 


U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon Brest. All returned 
safely, but three of the fighters which covered the operation were lost. 

Fighter-bombers from Malta again made day and night attacks upon 
Sicily. 

In Tunisia enemy attacks on the front from the sea coast to the Jebel 
Mansour were repulsed with loss. Allied troops entered Feriana. 


At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters and bombed objectives 
in western Germany. We lost one aircraft, the crew being rescued. 


28th February.—In Russia, the battle in the North-West region of the Donetz 
basin continued, heavy counter-attacks being repulsed. The Russians 
made progress West and North of Kursk. 


U.S. heavy bombers carried out a raid on Cagliari (Sardinia). 
Fighter-bombers from: Malta attacked objectives in Sicily. 


In northern Tunisia German attempts to penetrate the Allied line were 
thrown back with considerable loss. Allied aircraft attacked Bizerta docks 


at night. 


At night the R.A.F. made a very heavy attack upon St. Nazaire and 
bombed objectives in western Germany. We lost five aircraft. 


The Russian winter-offensive, pressed in blizzard, frost and thaw had won 
notable successes: the Germans had been driven from the Caucasus and retained 
but a precarious hold upon the Kuban peninsula ; from the direction of Kharkov 
our Allies were approaching the Dneiper; in the North-West area of the Donetz 
basin, where the heavily reinforced Germans were launching many counter-attacks, 
the issue was not yet decided. 


As the month neared its end our air action against Germany began to assume 
the proportions of a day-and-night bombing offensive. Small “ nuisance ’’ raids 
by enemy aircraft on England continued. 


Desperate German efforts to disrupt the Allied line in Tunisia had failed, whilst 
our Eighth Army was probing the Mareth defences. Allied air attacks upon the 
enemy’s Mediterranean bases had increased. 
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The political situation in North Africa was not yet clarified, although uneasiness 
was somewhat dispelled by the Prime Minister’s speech on 11th February, when the 
appointment of General Alexander, as Deputy C.-in-C. North Africa, to control 
the action of our First and Eighth Armies, was announced. 







Germany, who began the month in mourning for the Stalingrad disaster, had 
taken desperate measures both at home and in the occupied countries to increase 
her war effort. In Italy Ciano and Grandi had been dropped from the Fascist 
Government. 


In Burma there was little ground fighting, but R.A.F. and U.S. aircraft had 
continued their very heavy bombing of Japanese communications. On 22nd 
February strong patrols, landed from the sea by the Royal Indian Navy, destroyed 
a village 60 miles South-East of Akyab. 


Despite the continual bombing of Japanese bases North of Australia it became 
apparent that the enemy had concentrated large ground, sea and air forces in the 
islands from Timor to Bouganville. 













Mr. Churchill, after being gravely ill with pneumonia, was convalescent by the 
end of the month. 










The loss of the following warships was announced: H.M. “ Erica ”’ (corvette): 
P.48 (submarine), “ Stronsay’”’ (trawler) ; the Canadian corvette “‘ Louisburg ”’ ; 
U.S. submarine “ Argonaut.” 







Summarizing the operations in the South Pacific during the Japanese with- 
drawal from Guadalcanar (see gth February) an official U.S. report revealed the loss 
of the heavy cruiser “ Chicago,” one destroyer and three motor torpedo-boats ; 
the Japanese had lost 15 ships, sunk or damaged, and 60, as against 22 American, 
aircraft. 














1st March.—The Russians announced the defeat of the German Sixteenth Army 
South of Lake Ilmen, with the capture of Demyansk. 





U.S. heavy bombers attacked Naples and Palermo, and fighter-bombers 
from Malta raided Comiso aerodrome. . 










In Tunisia Allied forces occupied Sbeitla. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin which was subjected to the heaviest 
raid it had yet experienced; objectives -in western Germany were also 
attacked ; mines were laid in enemy waters; and offensive patrols were 
carried out over France. We lost 19 bombers. 











2nd March.—In Tunisia Allied forces made progress in the Sbeitla area; in the 
North fighting occurred near Beja and Mejez. Our aircraft bombed Tunis 
and La Goulette. 


A Japanese convoy of 14 ships tiie for the northern coast of Guinea 
was repeatedly attacked by Allied aircraft, much damage being inflicted. 






At night the R.A.F. attacked targets in western Germany and laid 
mines in enemy waters. We lost three aircraft. 
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3rd March.—The R.A.F. attacked the Knaben mines, near Christiansand, in day- 
light. 
The Russians captured Rzhev; also Lgov and pikitede-Leoveky; 
on the railway West of Kursk. 


U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack on Messina. 


In Tunisia the enemy gained some ground in the North near Sejenane. 
Elsewhere his attacks were repulsed. Enemy infantry advancing eastward 
in the Mareth area were repulsed by light armoured forces of our Eighth 
Army. -Our aircraft raided the airfields at Tunis and Gabés. 


Allied air attacks were pressed against the Japanese convoy (see 2nd 
March) which had been augmented. The enemy force, consisting of ten 
warships (cruisers and destroyers) and twelve transports, was almost entirely 
destroyed, representirig a tonnage loss of'some 90,000 and a loss in men of 
15,000, Also 55 Japanese aeroplanes were shot down for the loss of one 
bomber and three fighters. 4 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Hamburg heavily and attacked various 
objectives in western Germany. We lost two aircraft. 


4th March.—U.S. heavy bombers, in bad weather, attacked by daylight the mar- 
shalling yards at Hamm and the docks at Rotterdam. Five bombers were 
lost, but many German fighters—at least 14—were destroyed. 


The Russians made progress from Rzhev towards the Vyazma-Smolensk 
railway. .Sevsk (S.W. of Orel) and Sudza (S.W. of Kursk) were captured. 


Allied aircraft’sank four ships in attacks upon enemy convoys between 
Sicily and Tunisia. At night Allied heavy bombers attacked Naples. 


The Admiralty announced successful actions against objectives on the 
Italian coast by H.M. submarines, which had sunk seven more enemy vessels 
in the Mediterranean. 


In Tunisia fighting occurred in the streets of Sejenane, near the coast, 
where enemy attacks were held. On the southern border, French forces 
occupied Nefta on the western side of the Salt Lake. 


The remnants of the Japanese convoy (see 3rd March) were destroyed 
by Allied air attack. Ina heavy air raid on Lae (New Guinea) eight Japanese 
fighters were destroyed and nine badly damaged. 


The R.A.F. bombed objectives in western Germany. at night and laid 
mines in enemy waters. We lost one aircraft. 


5th Marchs—In Tunisia Allied troops advancing eastward entered Pichon. The 
enemy occupied Sejenane. 


In an encounter between light naval forces in the area of the Solomons 
two Japanese destroyers were sunk. 


At night the R.A.F. made a very heavy and np aor eee attack upon 


Essen. We lost 14 aircraft, 
BI 
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6th March.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked targets at Brest and Lorient in day- 
light. Three bombers and two fighters were lost. 
The Russians captured Gzhatsk after heavy fighting. 
In southern Tunisia the enemy made two heavy attacks upon our Eighth 
Army; both were checked and heavy losses inflicted. Fifty German 
tanks were left in our hands. 
At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters. Two aircraft were lost. 


7th March.—Allied bombers attacked an enemy convoy between Sicily and Tunis, 
sinking three ships and setting four on fire. Six of the escorting aircraft 
were destroyed. The port of Susa, also, was attacked by our aircraft. 
In southern Tunisia the Axis forces on the front of the Eighth Army 
withdrew to the hills North and North-West of Medenine, - being heavily 
attacked from the air as they did so. 


8th March.—In the early morning an E-boat was destroyed and others scattered 
by our light coastal forces in an action off the East coast of England. 

U.S. heavy bombers made daylight raids upon Rouen and Rennes: 
destroying, also, many German fighters. 

The Russians captured Sychevka on the railway North of Vyazma. 

In an encounter off Cape Bon, U.S. heavy bombers with fighter escort 
shot down Ig enemy aircraft without loss to themselves. 

In northern Tunisia an enemy attack near Tamera was checked, the Axis 
forces suffering considerable loss. In the South, where the enemy’s with- 
drawal into the hills about Hallouf continued, French troops entered Tozeur 
on the north-western shore of the Salt Lake. 

The R.A.F. made a night attack upon Palermo and other objectives in 
Sicily. 

At night the R.A.F. carried out a very heavy raid on Nuremberg, also 
bombing targets in western Germany. We lost seven aircraft; one of our 
bombers shot down a German fighter. 


gth March.—R.A.F. fighters made offensive sweeps over northern France in the 
afternoon. 

The Russians announced that in the face of a sustained German 
counter-offensive they had evacuated eight towns in the Donetz basin, 
including Krasnograd, Lozovaya, Pavlograd, Barvenkovo and Lisichansk. 

Fighter-bombers from Malta attacked railways in Sicily. 

At night the R.A.F. made a big raid on Munich, bombed targets in 
western Germany, and laid mines in enemy waters. We lost eleven aircraft. 


roth March.—In the early hours of the morning our light naval forces engaged 
those of the enemy off the Dutch coast, leaving one German ship in flames 
and another badly damaged ; a heavily escorted tanker was then intercepted, 
torpedoed and set on fire. We lost one vessel. 


Before dawn French light coastal forces made an attack upon an enemy 
convoy off the coast of Brittany. One supply ship was torpedoed. 
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R.A.F. fighters made offensive sweeps over the Channel and northern 
France in the afternoon. 

The Russians captured Byely (Smolensk region). 

In Tunisia an enemy attack West of Sejenane was repulsed. Allied 
troops occupied Metlaoui, West of Gafsa. In an attack upon the Eighth 
Army South-West of Matmata, Axis troops suffered considerable losses. 


Aircraft from Malta attacked road traffic in Sicily during the night. 


11th March.—The R.A.F. attacked railway targets in Brittany during the afternoon. 

In Tunisia three attacks upon the Allied positions West of Sejenane 
were repulsed. 

The R.A.F. attacked Palermo at night. 

The R.A.F. made a heavy raid on Stuttgart at night ; we lost eleven 
bombers. Our fighters carried out offensive patrols over Holland and 
Brittany. 

At night our light coastal forces torpedoed a heavily escorted supply 
ship which attempted to pass through the Straits of Dover. 


12th March.—U.S. heavy pombers made a daylight attack upon the railway yards 
at Rouen. No aircraft was lost ; the fighter escorts shot down three German 


fighters. 


The Russians captured Vyazma. The German counter-offensive farther 
South reached Kharkov, where heavy fighting continued. 

In Tunisia Allied bombers attacked the railway yards and docks at Susa ; 
and at night the docks at Tunis. 


The R.A.F. made a heavy and concentrated attack on Essen by night. 
We lost 23 aircraft. 


13th March.—In daylight U.S. heavy bombers attacked the railway yards at 
Amiens, Abbeville and Poix. None of the bombers was lost, but six aircraft 
of our fighter formations, which carried out diversionary operations, did not 
return. At least four German fighters were destroyed. 


In Russia heavy fighting for Kharkov continued. 


It was officially announced that the Greek destroyer ‘‘ Adrias” had 
sunk an enemy submarine in the Atlantic; also that H.M.C. corvette 
“‘ Regina ” had done likewise in the Mediterranean. 


At night U.S. heavy bombers attacked Naples. 
At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters. We lost three aircraft. 


14th March.—.In the early morning, light coastal forces manned by Norwegian 
naval’ personnel attacked enemy shipping in Florve harbour (Norwegian 
coast) and sank two supply ships by torpedo. 


German forces regained Kharkov but were not able to cross the 
Donetz in their attacks to North and South. The Russians still made pro- 
gress in their advance from Vyazma. 
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Japanese attacks in the Rathedaung area (Arakan) of Burma were 
repulsed. 


R.A.F. fighters made night attacks upon railway objectives in Germany 
and in the occupied countries. 


15th March.—The Russian advance from Vyazma continued. 


During air attacks upon two Allied convoys in North African waters, 
H.M. destroyers ‘‘ Derwent,” “‘ Vanoc”’ and “ Verity”’ between them shot 
down three enemy aircraft and probably destroyed two more. 


In Burma, attacks and counter-attacks occurred North of Rathedaung. 


16th March.—In the early morning our light coastal forces attacked a heavily 
escorted enemy convoy in the North Sea; two large supply ships were 
torpedoed. \ 


17th March.—Violent fighting continued without pause in the northern Donetz 
valley. The Russian advance towards Smolensk continued despite heavy 
opposition. 
In Southern Tunisia American forces captured Gafsa, and continued 
to advance. 


In Burma our troops withdrew from positions East of the Mayu river, 
owing to Japanese pressure. 


18th March.—U.S. heavy bombers made a successful daylight attack upon the 
submarine building yards at Vegesack, near Bremen, the biggest raid so far 
made by their aircraft, of whom two were lost. Fifty-two German fighters 
were shot down, and 45 probably destroyed or damaged. 


In the afternoon, bombers escorted by Spitfires attacked objectives 
at Maasluis, near Rotterdam. Two enemy fighters were shot down; none 
of our aircraft was lost. 


The Russians continued their advance towards Smolensk. Heavy 
fighting continued on the Donetz river. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked Naples by day and night. The R.A.F. 
. from Malta carried out raids on Sicily and southern Italy. 


In Tunisia the American advance from Gafsa reached El Guettar. The 
enemy gained ground in the North, advancing from Sejenane. 


19th March.—The Admiralty announced that within the last ten days two of H.M. 
submarines had sunk or destroyed eight enemy vessels in the Mediterranean. 


zoth March.—At dawn and dusk our aircraft bombed objectives in North-West 
Germany and Belgium. 


Allied air attacks upon an enemy convoy between Sicily and Tunisia 
resulted in one vessel being set on fire and the destruction of 11 enemy air- 
craft. 


In Tunisia the Eighth Army attacked the Mareth Line at night. 
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U.S. heavy bombers attacked Naples at night. 
At night the R.A.F. attacked railway objectives in France, and bombed 
the viaduct at Morlaix. 


21st March.—The Russians captured Durovo in their advance towards Smolensk. 





Byelgorod, North of Kharkov, was occupied by the Germans. 

In Tunisia operations against the Mareth Line proceeded satisfactorily. 
American forces continued to advance East and South-East from Gafsa. 

R.A.F. bombers attacked Naples at night. 

At night the R.A.F. again bombed the viaduct at Morlaix. None of our 
aircraft was lost. 


22nd March.—In daylight U.S. heavy bombers attacked Wilhelmshaven. Three 


were lost, but 28 German fighters were shot down and 18 others probably 
destroyed or damaged. 

Fighter-bombers and fighters based on Malta attacked objectives in 
Sicily and southern Italy by day. and night. Six enemy fighters were shot 
down. ; 

Allied air attacks upon an enemy convoy between Sicily and ‘Tunisia re- 
sulted in hits on three ships and the destruction of eight enemy aircraft. 

In Tunisia the attack of the Eighth Army against the Mareth Line made 
fresh progress ; by noon 1,700 prisoners had been taken. A heavy counter- 
attack was repulsed in the afternoon. Farther North Allied forces occupied 
Maknassi and pushed forward towards the coast. 

At night 300 heavy bombers attacked the submarine base at St. Nazaire ; 
one of our aircraft was lost. The R.A.F. also bombed railway targets in / 
Brittany. 


23rd March.—In the early morning our light coastal forces intercepted an enemy 


convoy off Terschelling, damaging three enemy ships. The attack was 
renewed after darkness had fallen. 


The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon industrial targets in France. 

-Continued Russian pressure gained ground in the Kuban territory 
opposite Kerch. : 

In Tunisia heavy fighting continued on the Mareth Line, the enemy 
regaining most of his lost ground. American forces South-West of Gabés 
held their positions against strong German attacks. 

At dawn U.S. heavy bombers attacked more than 250 Japanese aircraft 
assembled on the aerodromes in the Rabaul area. Great ‘destruction was 
caused and no American aircraft was lost. 

- At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters and attacked railway 
targets in France and North-West Germany. We lost one aircraft. 


24th March.—The Russian advance towards Smolensk continued, and ground was 





gained on the Kuban front. On the Donetz German attacks were less violent. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked Messina in daylight. 
In Tunisia the battle on the Mareth line continued. Farther North, 
American troops near Maknassi had local successes. 
At night R.A.F., Malta, attacked objectives in.southern Italy. 
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25th March.—R.A.F. bombers attacked the Abbeville marshalling yards in the 
afternoon. They suffered no loss. 
The Russians began preparations for an attack against the Yartsevo line 
covering Smolensk, and gained more ground in the Kuban. 
In Tunisia the Eighth Army continued its attacks, improving its position. 
At night R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked Messina. 
R.A.F., Malta, attacked railway objectives near Rome at night. 


26th March.—The R.A.F. attacked objectives in France and Belgium by daylight. 
In Tunisia heavy fighting proceeded on the Mareth Line, where the 
Eighth Army made progress ; fresh attacks were launched at El] Hamma. 
At night the R.A.F. attacked targets in the Ruhr, including Duisburg. 
Four bombers were lost ; also two fighters during night operations. 


27th March.—In the afternoon R.A.F. fighters attacked goods trains and barges 
in Holland and North-West Germany ; a factory in Holland was bombed 
-in the evening. None of our aircraft was lost. 

In Tunisia the Eighth Army made an advance South-West of Mareth 
village, whilst fierce fighting continued’ towards El Hamma. American 
forces in central Tunisia captured Fondouk ; farther North near the coast, 
the First Army carried out a successful operation near Jebel Abiod. 

At night heavy bombers of the R.A.F. made the biggest raid yet 
attempted on Berlin. Nine of our aircraft were lost. 


28th March.—In the early morning our light coastal forces engaged four enemy 

patrol craft off the Dutch coast, destroying one and severely damaging 
another. 

U.S. heavy bombers, with fighter escort, attacked the railway yards 
at Rouen in daylight ; one bomber and four fighters were lost. The R.A.F., 
without loss, attacked shipping and shipyards at Rotterdam in the afternoon. 

In Tunisia the Germans withdrew from the Mareth position. 
Heavy fighting continued near El Hamma. The coastal road near Gabés 
was bombarded by light forces of the Royal Navy. 

In a heavy raid upon Allied shipping at Oro Bay, Papua, Japanese air- 
craft inflicted little damage and lost 25 aircraft. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked the submarine base at St. Nazaire. We 
lost two aircraft. 


29th March.—In the early morning our light coastal forces twice engaged enemy 
E-boats in the North Sea; one of the enemy craft blew up, another was 
rammed and sunk and several others were damaged. 

During the day R.A.F. bombers attacked shipping at Rotterdam, indus- 
trial objectives in Holland, and railway yards at Abbeville. We suffered 
no loss. 

In Tunisia the Eighth Army continued to press the retreating enemy 
and occupied E] Hamrha and Gabés. Allied forces in the Gafsa sector also 
made progress. French troops in the North gained ground near Tamara. 
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At night the R.A.F. again bombed Berlin heavily ; we lost 21 aircraft. 
Another force attacked objectives at Borchum and elsewhere in the Ruhr ; 
12 bombers were lost in this operation. 


30th March.—German attacks on the upper Donetz increased in volume but were 
all repulsed. The Russians gained ground in the Kuban territory. 
In Tunjsia the Eighth Army, whose advance continued, occupied Meroula 
and Oudref. The Allies also made progress eastward in the Sened-Maknassi 
sector and, in the North, recaptured Sejenane. 


31st March.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked shipping and shipyards at Rotterdam 
in daylight. Fighters provided an escort and carried out diversionary 
operations. One bomber was lost. 

The Russian winter offensive came to an end. 

Nearly 100 U.S. heavy bombers attacked the harbour of Cagliari and 
airfields in Sardinia. Great damage was done and 14 enemy fighters were 
shot down. 

In southern Tunisia patrols of the Eighth Army were in contact with the 
enemy North of Oudref. Allied forces made progress East of Gafsa and, in 
the North, beyond Sejenane. At night Allied aircraft bombed the docks 
at Bizerta. 

The Admiralty announced that four of H.M. submarines operating in 
the Mediterranean had sunk six enemy supply ships and seriously damaged 
four others. 


In Russia the thaw had probably hampered our Ally more than the enemy 
who, however, paid rather a heavy price for his recapture of Kharkov. Fortunately 
he had failed to force the passages of the upper and middle Donetz ; whilst his hold 
on the Kuban territory was being loosened. 


During the month there were only 12 nights when bombing conditions were 
favourable ; nevertheless, the R.A.F. dropped 8,000 tons of bombs on 11 German 
towns. German reprisals were on a small scale and cost a considerable number 


of aircraft. 


The forcing of the Mareth Line in southern Tunisia by our Eighth Army marked 
the opening of the final campaign against the Axis forces in North Africa. Our 
superiority in the air remained an important factor and promised to become more 
important still. 


With the arrival of General Catroux in Algiers the prospect of a real rapproche- 
ment, between Generals de Gaulle and Giraud grew brighter. Some alterations 
occurred in the personnel of the North African administration. 


The operations in Burma, where the air offensive against Japanese bases and 
communications was maintained, might be considered as an active defence of India. 
On 30th March an air attack by considerable forces upon an aerodrome in South- 
West Bengal was beaten off with heavy loss to the Japanese. 


The Allied air operations against the Japanese island bases North of Australia 
continued at full pressure. The attack on the big Japanese convoy (see 3rd March) 
was the biggest success ever won by a purely air offensive against surface craft, 


, 
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H.M. ships lost by: enemy action included: “ Lightning ’’ (destroyer), P. 311 
(submarine), ‘“‘ Welshman” (minelayer), “ Lord Hailsham’ and “ Moravia” 
(trawlers), “Fidelity” (auxiliary), and “ Hartland” (cutter); also H.M.C.S. 
““ Weyburn ”’ (corvette). 

Our naval losses, up-to-date, were announced in the Commons on 4th March 
as: capital ships, 5; cruisers, 25; destroyers, 94; submarines, 44; sloops, 8; 
trawlers, 156; aircraft-carriers, 7; armed merchant cruisers, 14; corvettes, 14; 
‘monitors, I ; minesweepers, 22; drifters, 14; and one minelayer, three yachts, 
five gunboats and three cutters. Yet the Fleet had grown in strength during the 
past twelve months. 

A- conservative estimate of the Axis (German, Italian and Japanese) naval 
losses was given on 17th March: battleships, 3; pocket battleships, 1 ; cruisers, 
31 ; aircraft-carriers, 6; destroyers and torpedo boats, 157; numerous smaller 
craft. 
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st April—In the afternoon the R.A.F. bombed railway workshops at Trier and 
railway yards at Ehrang. Fighters attacked railway objectives in France 
and Belgium. 
The Russians made some progress in the territory of the lower Kuban. 
In northern Tunisia our troops continued to push northward and eastward 


beyond Sejenane. 
At night U.S. heavy bombers attacked Messina and San Giovanni. 


znd April.—The Russians, after sharp fighting, made a further advance in the 
Kuban territory. y 

U.S. heavy bombers made a dawn attack on Messina. 

Our forces made progress in northern Tunisia. 

The R.A.F. made night attacks upon Lorient and St. Nazaire, and laid 
mines in enemy waters. We lost two bombers. 

3rd April—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon the enemy airfield at Abbeville 
and the docks at Brest, and on railway targets in northern France and Belgium. 
We lost two aircraft ; five German fighters were shot down. 

In Tunisia progress was made by the Allied forces North and East of 
Sejenane and in the area East of El Guettar. 

Just before dawn Allied heavy bombers, in an attack upon Japanese 
warships off Kavieng (New Ireland), sank two cruisers and a destroyer. 

At night the R.A.F. made a heavy and concentrated attack upon Essen, 
about goo tons of bombs being dropped. We lost 21 aircraft. 

4th April_—The R.A.F. made attacks in daylight upon two convoys off the Norwegian 
coast, sinking two supply ships and severely damaging a third. 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon the 
Renault factories at Billancourt. Four bombers were lost; 48 German 
fighters were shot down. 

The Admiralty reported that one of H.M. submarines had sunk a large 
tanker, escorted by four destroyers, off the North-West coast of Sicily. 
Another submarine had bombarded oil storage tanks at Imperia (northern 
Italy). 

Allied heavy bombers, in great strength, made a daylight attack upon 
Naples, causing great destruction to shipping, docks and aircraft. 

Another attack by Allied heavy bombers before dawn completed the 
dispersal of the Japanese naval concentration off Kavieng (see 3rd April) ; 
in all seven enemy warships and five other vessels were sunk or badly damaged. 

At night R.A.F. bombers attacked Trapani and Palermo. 

The R.A.F. bombed Kiel at night in the heaviest raid which the German 
naval base had so far suffered. We lost 2 aircraft. 

At night our light coastal forces engaged four armed trawlers off Dunkirk 
and sank one. 

5th April—U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon industrial targets 
near Antwerp. Four bombers were lost ; 23 German fighters were shot down. 

Allied aircraft made heavy attacks on enemy airfields in Sicily and northern 
Tunisia.» Enemy sea and air convoys were intercepted in the Sicilian channel 
and considerable loss inflicted upon them. 

R.A.F. and U.S. bombers attacked Palermo at dusk. 
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6th April.—Allied aircraft attacked the docks at Trapani and caused considerable 
destruction to enemy shipping and its air escorts in the Sicilian channel. 
The Admiralty announced that on the night of 31st March light coastal 
forces had attacked a strongly-escorted convoy of three supply ships off 
Tunisia. One supply ship, probably two, had been sunk by torpedo. 
In Tunisia the Eighth Army made a successful assault upon the 
enemy’s position at Akarit, Rommel’s forces being driven northward with 
~ the loss of 5,000 prisoners. 
At night Naples and Messina were attacked by Allied aircraft. 


7th April—The Admiralty announced that in the Mediterranean H.M. submarines 
had torpedoed an Italian cruiser, two tankers and a supply ship. 
Palermo was attacked by Allied aircraft. 
In Tunisia the Eighth Army took up the pursuit of the enemy and made 
contact with American forces operating from El Guettar. The-First Army, 
in the North, attacked successfully near Mejez el Bab. 


8th April—In Tunisia the Eighth Army continued the pursuit of the enemy, 
prisoners now amounting to 9,500. Progress was also made by the U.S. forces 
and by the First Army in the North. 
R.A.F. bombers made a heavy attack upon the Ruhr at night, and mines 
were laid in enemy waters. The weather was bad; 21 bombers were lost. 


oth April—The Admiralty announced that H.M. Destroyer ‘‘ Harvester” had 
been torpedoed and sunk whilst on convoy escort duty in the Atlantic, after 
ramming a German submarine which she had forced to the surface. This 
submarine and also another were sunk by the French corvette “ Aconit.” 
In Tunisia the Eighth Army occupied Mahares and made further progress ; 
the remainder of the Allied forces also gained ground, particularly in the 
vicinity of Fondouk and in the area Mejez el Bab—Munchar. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed Duisburg and other objectives in the Ruhr ; 
also shipping off the Norwegian coast. We lost two aircraft. 


roth April—The R.A.F. made extensive daylight attacks upon transportation and 
other targets in France, Holland and Belgium ; also upon shipping off Brest. 
We lost five aircraft. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked La Maddalene (Sardinia), where two Italian 
heavy cruisers were hit and the harbour installations damaged. No aircraft 
was lost. E 

Over the Sicilian channel our aircraft shot down into the sea 40 German 
air transports and 13 fighters and bombers. 

In Tunisia the Eighth Army occupied Sfax in the early morning and 
pressed on northward. In the Fondouk area heavy fighting took place 
during the advance of armoured forces towards Kairouan. Further progress 
was made near Mejez el Bab. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Palermo and attacked enemy airfields in 
Sardinia. 


Russian aircraft raided K6nigsberg at night. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in South-West Sania and laid 
mines in enemy waters. We lost 18 bombers and shot down two German 
fighters. 
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11th April.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked Marsala and Trapani. Allied fighters 

destroyed 3I enemy, «including many transport, aircraft over the Sicilian 
channel. 

In Tunisia the advance of the Allied forces was continued, Kairouan 
being occupied. 

At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters. We lost two aircraft. 

Our light coastal forces engaged 1 ig patrol vessels off the Dutch coast 
during the night. 


12th April—wU.S. heavy bombers attacked Trapani. At night the R.A.F. bombed 
Palermo and Messina. 

-The Admiralty announced that in the Mediterranean H.M. submarines 
had destroyed seven supply ships and one tanker; seven other vessels, ; 
fate unknown, had been hit by torpedoes. 

The advance of the Allied forces in Tunisia continued, the Eighth Army 
occupying Sousse. 

Port Moresby was attacked by 100 Japanese aircraft, which were driven 
off with the loss of 37 destroyed or badly crippled. Our own losses were light. 

Russian aircraft raided K6nigsberg at night. 


Our light coastal forces again engaged many enemy patrol vessels off the 
Dutch coast during the night. 




























t 
13th April_—U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields in Sicily, where other objectives : 
were attacked at night by the R.A.F. i 
In Tunisia the Allied advance continued, the Eighth Army making contact 4 
with the enemy positions Enfidaville-Jebel Bou Hajar. 
At night R.A.F. home-based bombers attacked Spezia. Others 
attacked objectives in North-West Germany. We lost three aircraft. 


14th April—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon shipping off the coast of 
Brittany and on railway yards at Bruges. We lost four aircraft ; three 
German aircraft were destroyed. 
U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields in Sardinia and shot down many 
enemy fighters. R.A.F. bombers attacked Sardinia air bases at night. 


Greek naval headquarters announced that two enemy ships had been 
sunk in Mediterranean waters by a Greek submarine. The sinking of a 
ship in the same theatre by a Dutch submarine was also announced. 

In Tunisia French troops West of the Enfidaville line and the First Army 
North of Mejez el Bab made notable advances. 

At night the R.A:F. made a very heavy raid on Stuttgart. We lost 23 
aircraft. 


15th April.—In the early morning off the East coast of England H.M. destroyer 
“‘ Westminster ’’ and H.M. sloop ‘‘ Widgeon ”’ attacked and dispersed strong 
forces of E-boats, sinking two. 
U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon Catania and Palermo. 
The R.A.F. attacked Naples and Messina at night. 
In Tunisia heavy fighting occurred near Pont du Fahs and in the Mejez 


el Bab area. 
= 
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At night British destroyers engaged and sunk two Italian destroyers. 
At night our light naval forces engaged and inflicted damage upon three 
enemy armed trawlers in the Channel. 


16th April—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon objectives in the vicinity 
of Le Havre. 

U.S. heavy bombers bombed Palermo. 

Local actions occurred in Tunisia, particularly in the vicinity of Pont 
du Fahs and Mejez el Bab. 

Russian aircraft attacked Danzig, K6nigsberg and Tilsit at night. 

At night more than 600 R.A.F. bombers were employed in attacks upon 
the Skoda works at Pilsen and the industrial centre of Mannheim—-Ludwigs- 
hafen. In all, 55 of our aircraft were lost. Transportation targets in France 
were attacked by our fighters and fighter-bombers with good effect. 


17th April—=In daylight U.S. heavy bombers attacked in force the Focke-Wulf 
factory at Bremen. More than 50 enemy aircraft were destroyed in combat 
by the bombers, of which 16 were lost. In the afternoon and evening the 
R.A.F. bombed the railway yards at Abbeville and Caen and an industrial 
target at Zeebrugge. Three fighters were lost, but the pilot of one was saved. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Catania. 

At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters ; attacked transportation 
and industrial targets in France, Holland and North-West Germany; and 

_ bombed railway power stations between Paris and Le Mans. Three aircraft 
were lost. 
18th April—Early in the morning our light cdastal forces engaged three enemy 
armed trawlers off the Dutch coast and sank one. 

The R.A.F. made a daylight attack upon the docks at Dieppe. 

Allied aircraft attacked Sardinian airfields by day and night. U.S. heavy 
bombers made a daylight attack upon Palermo. 

Off Tunisia Allied fighters attacked 58 enemy transport planes, shooting 
down 45 of them and 16 of their fighter escort. : 

At night home-based bombers of the R.A.F. again raided Spezia. One 
aircraft was lost in this operation. Attacks upon transportation targets 
in northern France and upon destroyers at Lorient were carried out for the 
loss of one fighter. 

tgth April—In the early hours of the morning our light coastal forces attacked a 
heavily-escorted convoy off the Hook of Holland, sinking one supply ship 
and damaging another. 

Allied fighters destroyed 12 German transport and eight other aircraft 
off the coast of Tunisia. , 

In Tunisia the Eighth Army attacked the Enfidaville position at night. 
and occupied its first objectives, including the town. Heavy counter-attacks 
were repulsed. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked transportation targets in France and North- 
West Germany ; also enemy shipping in the Channel. We lost two aircraft. 

20th April.—At night the R.A.F. made a very heavy attack upon Stettin, bombing 


Rostock at the same time. Berlin was attacked ; mines were laid in enemy 
waters ; and transportation targets in France, the Low Countries and North- 
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West Germany were the objectives of our fighters and fighter-bombers. In 
all these operations we lost 31 aircraft. 
22nd April.—Allied fighters intercepted off the Tunisian coast 31 large troop-carrying 
aircraft and shot them all down, together with 16 of their escort. Our losses 
were four aircraft. 
In Tunisia the First Army opened an attack from the Bou Arada region, 
making good progress towards Goubellat. 


23rd April—In Tunisia the First Army made a considerable advance in the course 
of heavy fighting, strong counter-attacks being repulsed. The Eighth Army 
captured Jebel Terhouna at. night. 
24th April.—tIn daylight the R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Norwegian coast and 
‘at dusk bombed industrial targets in North-West Germany. 

The Admiralty announced that .H.M. submarines operating in the 
Mediterranean waters had sunk or damaged ten enemy ships. - 

Hard fighting in the central and northern sectors of the Tunisian front 
enabled the First Army and the U.S. forces to improve their positions. 

Naples was bombed at night by the R.A.F. 

25th April_—The R.A.F. carried out daylight attacks upon rail and water transport 
in France and Belgium. 

Brisk fighting continued in Tunisia where steady progress was made on 
all sectors of the battle front. In the region of Pont du Fahs the French 
made a notable gain of ground. 

Two German petrol carriers were sunk by our light coastal forces in the 
Gulf of Tunis at night. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked airfields in Sardinia. : 

26th April—At daylight U.S. heavy bombers raided Bari (southern Italy) ; later 
the. airfield at Crosseto was bombed. The R.A.F. attacked Bari at night. 

The battle in Tunisia continued, general progress being made against 
stout opposition. 

The R.A.F. in great strength raided Duisburg at night. We lost 17 
aircraft. 

27th April—The R.A.F. made a successful attack upon enemy shipping off the 
Norwegian coast in the afternoon. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields in Sardinia. 

Progress was made along the whole front in Tunisia, the French gaining 
considerable ground towards Pont du Fahs. Many counter-attacks were 
repulsed. 

At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters. We lost one aircraft. 

28th April.—In an attack off Ushant, before dawn, upon a strongly-escorted convoy 
H.M. destroyers ‘“‘ Goathland” and ‘Albrighton ”’ torpedoed two supply 
ships, and probably sank two of the escort vessels. An E-boat was also 
hit and blew up. Our losse were slight. 

R.A.F. bombers with fighter escort made a successful attack upon a convoy 
of eight ships off the coast of Brittany. 

Daylight attacks by U.S. heavy bombers were made upon Naples and 
Messina. ; 
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In the early morning our light coastal forces operating off the Cap Bon 
peninsula successfully attacked two Italian minesweepers and an R-boat ; 
later in the day a large motor vessel was sunk. Enemy aircraft attacked the 
flotilla and one of our vessels was lost. At night further operations were 
undertaken, one enemy craft being sunk and others damaged. 

In Tunisia heavy fighting occurred on the front of the First Army, the 
second of two enemy counter-attacks gaining some success. The U.S. forces 
in the North and the French to the South gained ground. 

At night the R.A.F. carried out mining operations upon a very large 
scale, particularly in the Baltic Sea. Wilhelmshaven was bombed. We lost 
23 aircraft. 


zoth April—Before dawn our light coastal forces engaged and sank an armed 
trawler off the Dutch coast. 

In Tunisia the enemy continued to counter-attack strongly the First 
Army positions in the Mejez el Bab sector. Local advances were made by 
the U.S. forces farther North and by the French to the South. 

At night our light coastal forces sank a heavily-escorted merchant ship 
off the South coast of Sicily. 

In the evening the R.A.F. attacked with success a northward-bound 
convoy off the Dutch coast. Two large supply ships were torpedoed and 
set on fire ; an armed minesweeper was set on fire ; and several other escort 
vessels were damaged. We lost one aircraft. 


30th April—tIn daylight U.S. heavy bombers attacked St. Nazaire. 


Allied aircraft sank two enemy destroyers off the coast of Tunisia, 
damaged many other vessels, and shot down five German transport aircraft. 
In Tunisia the First Army was heavily counter-attacked in the Mejez el 
Bab region. The enemy regained a little ground but suffered heavily in men 
and tanks. U.S. forces in the North made a short advance. 
At night the R.A.F. made a concentrated attack upon objectives in the 
Ruhr including Essen. We lost 13 aircraft. 


During the month over 10,000 tons of high-explosive and incendiary bombs 
were dropped on Germany. Photographic reconnaissance and evidence from 
neutral sources showed that severe damage had been done to German war industry. 
Enemy air raids on Great Britain were light but persistent. 


The general offensive, supported by intensive air action, against the Axis 
forces in Tunisia was making steady pfogress. Aircraft from Malta continued 
to play an effective part in the bombing of the enemy:s Mediterranean bases and 
sea communications. 


In Russia minor engagements occurred along the river Donetz. Our Ally 
made slow progress in the Kuban territory where the Germans had been reinforced 
and maintained an obstinate resistance. 


The Japanese land forces began to display more enterprise in the Arakan 
district of Burma. Allied aircraft continued to keep under attack the enemy’s 
bases and road and river communications. 

In the islands North of Australia the Japanese were reported to be concentrating - 
powerful forces despite the loss suffered by the persistent attacks of Allied aircraft. 
A successful long distance raid was made by Allied heavy bombers on the Japanese 
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base at Kendari (N.E.I.). W.S. naval forces were attacked from the air near 
Guadalcanar on the 7th and one destroyer, one tanker and one (N.Z.) corvette 
were sunk ; seven aircraft were destroyed also, but the enemy lost 39 of the 98 
bombers and fighters he employed. 

After heavy losses sustained by the shipping of the United Nations in March, 
the sinkings by U-boat action sensibly diminished in April. 

In addition to those already mentioned, the loss of the following warships 
was announced: H.M. destroyer “‘ Beverley”; H.M. submarine depét ship 
“ Medway”; H.M. submarines “ Tigris,” “‘ Thunderbolt ” (formerly “ Thetis ”’) ; 
the Norwegian destroyer “ Eskdale.” 
















Ist May.—The Admiralty announced that ten enemy ships had been sunk by 
H.M. submarines operating in Mediterranean waters. 

In the northern sector of the Tunisian battle front U.S. and French troops 
made an advance, capturing 600 prisoners. Elsewhere enemy counter- 
attacks were repulsed. 

At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters. We suffered no loss. 


2nd May.—The R.A.F. bombed the iron and steel works at Ijmuiden. We shot 

down six German fighters and lost four. At dusk our bombers attacked the 
railway workshops at Thionville. 

After persisting for six days, an unsuccessful German offensive in the 
Novorossisk area of the Kuban territory died down. 

Twenty-one Japanese bombers, escorted by thirty fighters, raided 
Darwin. They were intercepted by our fighters, who shot down four aircraft 
and damaged nine others. Our aircraft suffered losses through bad weather, 
but only three pilots were missing. 


3rd May.—In Tunisia U.S. forces captured Mateur and continued to advance in 
conjunction with the French contingent near the coast. 
At night our light naval forces destroyed a merchant ship East of Cap 
Bon and sank the escorting destroyer. 


4th May.—In northern Tunisia the U.S. and French forces continued to advance. 
Counter-attacks upon the First Army East of Mejez resulted in severe tank 
losses to the enemy. 
At night the R.A.F. raided Dortmund with the biggest bomber force 
yet sent out from Britain. We lost 30 aircraft. 


5th May.—In Tunisia ground was gained by the First Army and U.S. forces who, 
repulsing several counter-attacks, made a general. advance. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed Reggio di Calabria. 
6th May.—In the Kuban, a Russian attack launched on the previous night resulted 
in the capture of the railway junction of Krymskaya. Many German 
counter-attacks were repulsed. , 
Allied aircraft bombed targets in Sicily and at Reggio (southern Italy) 
by day and other objectives in Sicily by night. 
In Tunisia the First Army launched a general offensive East of Mejez el 
Bab and made good progress towards Tunis. The advance of the U.S. Corps 
brought it to within nine miles of Bizerta. 
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The Japanese advanced East of the Maya ridge in the Arakan district 
of Burma and our troops were closely engaged. ~ 


7th May.—The First Army entered Tunis. The U.S. II Corps occupied 
Ferryville and entered Bizerta. French forces captured Pont du Fahs. 
Many prisoners and much equipment were captured. 


8th May.—The Russians made further progress in the Kuban. Fighting continued. 

A heavy air attack was made upon the island of Pantellaria. 

The First Army made steady progress North-West of Tunis and also 
advanced southward towards the Cap Bon peninsula. French forces occupied 
Zaghouan. Enemy resistance began to collapse. 

In Burma our forces in Arakan withdrew North-West and West from 
Buthidaung. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked airfields in Sardinia. 


oth May.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked Messina in daylight. Pantellaria was 
bombed and Palermo suffered its heaviest bombing raid of the campaign. 
At night the attack was repeated. 
The naval and air blockade of the Cap Bon peninsula became very active. 
All resistance ceased on the front of the U.S. II Corps in North-East Tunisia. 
Fighting continued South-East of Tunis (First Army). and near Zaghouan 
(French). 


1oth May.—U.S. heavy bombers and R.A.F. fighter-bombers attacked airfields in 
Sicily, and Pantellaria was again attacked. 
In Tunisia armoured units of the First Army, advancing south-eastward, 
captured the towns of Soliman, Gromballa and Menzel Bou Zelfa and 
reached the outskirts of Hammamet. 


11th May.—The R.A.F. carried out offensive sweeps by daylight over the occupied 
territories. 

Marsala and the island of Pantellaria were heavily attacked by Allied 
bombers and fighter-bombers. 

In Tunisia the First Army completed the isolation of the Cap Bon 
peninsula, the only resistance maintained being in the hilly interior. In 
the North the prisoners taken by the U.S. forces and the French amounted 
to 37,998. 

In Burma our forces withdrew northward from Maungdaw. 


12th May.—The Admiralty announced that by 6th May, after actions lasting for 
eight days and nights, submarine attacks against a West-bound Atlantic 
convoy had resulted in the destruction of four U-boats and the probable 
destruction of six others. It was estimated that our escort vessels were in 
action with some 25 U-boats.’ 
In Russia near Lisichansk (Donetz) a German attack, at first successful, 
was crushed with loss. 
In Tunisia during the morning the enemy continued to resist on the 
Eighth Army front; but, in the Zaghouan area he surrendered to the 
French. General von Arnim, commanding the Axis forces in 
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Africa, surrendered near St. Marie du Zit to the 4th Indian Division. 
Later in the day the junction of the First, coming down from the North, 
and Eighth Armies resulted in the total collapse of enemy resistance except 
for a few isolated detachments. ~ 

It was announced that Mr. Churchill, accompanied by a naval, military 
and air staff, had arrived in Washington to confer with President Roosevelt. 

R.A.F. bombers attacked Naples and Marsala at night. 

At night, in attacking Duisburg, R.A.F. Bomber Command made its 
heaviest raid of the war. We lost 34 aircraft. 


13th May.—R.A.F. fighters carried out sweeps over northern France and shot down 


six German “fighters. Our bombers attacked the marshalling yards at 
Boulogne. U.S. heavy bombers attacked Méaulte. 

Allied aircraft raided Cagliari aerodrome in Sardinia and objectives in 
Sicily by day and night. The Royal Navy bombarded the island of 
Pantellaria. 

At 11.45 a.m. the last remaining Axis forces in Tunisia surrendered 
to the Allies. 

At night the R.A.F. carried out a very heavy raid, the targets being in 
the Central Ruhr and in Czechoslovakia; bombs were dropped on Berlin 
also. We lost 34 aircraft. 

Light coastal forces engaged an enemy force off the Dutch coast at night> 
sinking two torpedo boats without loss to themselves. 


14th May.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon Kiel, Antwerp, 


Vilsen (Holland) and Courtrai. Eleven bombers were lost; 67 German 
aircraft were shot down. 

Allied bombers attacked the Sardinian bases of Oblia, Alghero, and 
Porto Torres and also Civita Vecchia (Italy). Palermo was bombed at 
night. 

The Australian hospital ship “‘ Centaur’ was torpedoed 40 miles East 
of Brisbane by a Japanese submarine. Of the crew and medical staff, 
numbering 352, 268 were lost. 

At night the R.A.F. carried out attacks upon transportation and other 
targets in northern France, destroying two enemy aircraft. 


15th May.—In the afternoon heavy attacks were made by the R.A.F. on the 





airfields at Caen and Poix. We destroyed seven German fighters for the 
loss of six. 

U.S. heavy bombers made their biggest raid to date on Germany, Emden 
and other targets in North-West Germany suffering severe damage. Six 
bombers, were lost. 

In the Kuban the Russians repelled German attacks North-East of 
Novorossisk. 

The R.A.F. bombed Trapani at night. 

Extensive night raids by the R.A.F. included targets in the Low 
Countries, France and Germany (bombs were dropped on Berlin), and 
shipping off the French and Norwegian coasts. We lost no aircraft. 
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16th May.—At night the R.A.F. attacked the seaplane base at Lido di Roma (Ostia). 


The R.A.F. made night attacks upon transportation targets and 
airfields in France and on shipping off the French and Belgian coasts. We 
lost a bomber and a fighter. 


17th May.—In ‘the early hours of the morning a force of R.A.F. bombers. 
breached with mines the dams at the Mohne and Sorpe reservoirs, 
causing very serious floods in the Ruhr. A small-scale raid was made 
on Berlin and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost eight bombers. 


Daylight air raids were made upon the occupied territories, the R.A.F. 
fighter escort in one operation destroying seven German fighters. U.S. 
heavy bombers attacked a “ special target’ later in the day. 

The Admiralty announced that two German vessels which had attempted 
to run the blockade had been scuttled by their crews after interception 
by H.M. ships. 

The R.A.F. bombed the port and airfield of Alghero (Sardinia) at night, 
also objectives in Sicily and southern Italy. 

During the night the R.A.F. attacked a convoy off the Dutch coast, 
sinking two ships; bombed road and rail communications and air bases 
in northern France and Belgium; attacked targets in southern Germany ; 
and laid mines in enemy waters. In all we lost five aircraft. 


18th May.—The Admiralty announced that in the Mediterranean H.M. silva 
had sunk an Italian destroyer and six other ships, damaging five more. The 
railway at Platamono (Gulf of Thessalonika) had been bombarded 
successfully. 
U.S. bombers dropped nearly 200,000 Ibs. of explosives on Pantellaria 
island. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in Sicily and, southern Italy. 


The R.A.F. made extensive attacks upon transportation targets in 
enemy-occupied countries during the night. 


19th May.—Allied aircraft made a number of heavy attacks upon enemy air bases 
in Sicily and Sardinia. Forty-four enemy aircraft were destroyed on the 
ground and 28 fighters shot down in combat for the loss of four of our 
fighters. 
At night the R.A.F. attacked enemy airfields and transportation objectives 
in France and Belgium. A raid was made upon Berlin. In all these operations 
we lost no aircraft. 


20th May.—Before dark the R.A.F. bombed the railway yards at Tergnier. 


In announcing the success achieved by the minelayers of the Fleet during 
the Tunisian campaign the Admiralty estimated that from 30 to 40 enemy 
vessels of all descriptions had been sunk or damaged by our mines. : 


Attacks upon the enemy’s air bases in Sicily and Sardinia were continued 
by day and night. U.S. heavy bombers attacked the airfields at Grossetto 
in Italy, and Pantellaria was bombed also. Ninety-one Axis aircraft were 
estimated to have been destroyed on the ground and 22 in air combat. 
We lost one aircraft. 
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The night operations of the R.A.F. included a raid upon Berlin, the 
laying of mines in enemy waters, and attacks on transportation targets in 
France and North-West Germany. We lost one aircraft. 


21st May.—In daylight U.S. heavy bombers attacked the submarine bases at 


Emden: and Wilhelmshaven. Twelve bombers were lost; 74 German 
aircraft‘ were shot down. 

At dusk the R.A.F. attacked railway targets at Orleans. 

In the early morning Malta was attacked by enemy aircraft for the first 
time since December. Little damage was done ; two German fighter-bombers 
were shot down and others were damaged. 

Allied aircraft continued the offensive in the Mediterranean: fresh 
attacks were made upon the Sardinian airfields; objectives in Sicily were 
bombed by day and night; and other objectives included Reggio and 
San Giovanni (southern Italy), the island of Pantellaria, and the harbour 
of Melos island (AZgean Sea). The enemy lost 19 aircraft in combat, and 
it was estimated that 67 were destroyed on the ground. 

During the night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters ; dropped bombs 
on Berlin ; attacked shipping off the French coast, sinking two ships; and 
attacked railway targets in northern France. We lost five bombers and 
one fighter. 


22nd May.—In the afternoon the R.A:F. made successful attacks upon trains in 


northern France. 

The dissolution of the Communist International was announced 
from Moscow. 

Airfields and other objectives in Sicily were attacked by Allied aircraft 
during the day and at night. San Giovanni (southern Italy) was bombed 
at night. 

The R.A.F. destroyed or damaged nearly half of a force of 20 Japanese 
bombers escorted by eleven fighters which attacked the airfield at Chittagong. 


23rd May.—In the afternoon the R.A.F. bombed objectives at Zeebrugge and, 


in attacks upon convoys, damaged three supply ships. 

Shipping was attacked by the R.A.F. in sweeps over the Aegean Sea on 
this and the previous day. 

Allied aircraft attacked objectives on the islands of Pantellaria and 
Lampedusa and on Sardinia; at night Pantellaria was again bombed, as 
were Messina and objectives in southern Italy. 

The R.A.F. made their heaviest attack yet carried out on Germany 
when at night 2,000 tons of bombs were dropped upon Dortmund within 
an hour. We lost 38 aircraft. 


24th May.—In the early morning our naval aircraft attacked a force of E-boats 





in the Channel and seriously damaged two. 

More than 300 Allied bombers and fighter-bombers struck at ports and 
airfields in Sardinia. Our aircraft also bombed San Giovanni and Reggio 
di Calabria (southern Italy) and attacked enemy shipping in the A®gean 
Sea. At night R.A.F. (Malta) laid mines in enemy waters and bombed 
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Catania. From North Africa the R.A.F. continued the attack upon 
objectives in Sardinia. 

At night the R.A.F. in very great stciaiet bombed Diisseldorf. We 
lost 27 aircraft. Operations were carried out over Holland, Belgium 
and France, also, with the loss of one aircraft. 


25th May.—Nearly 400 Allied aircraft took part in the attack upon military and 
industrial objectives in Sardinia, Sicily and Pantellaria. Messina was very 
heavily bombed. 
Long-range fighters of the R.A.F. attacked the seaplane base at Preveza 
on the West coast of Greece. 


26th May.—Allied aircraft bombed objectives on the islands of Sardinia, Sicily 
and Pantellaria. 


The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the southern coast of Greece. 


27th May.—Our light coastal forces intercepted near Terschelling four heavily- © 
armed trawlers, one of which was sunk ; the others withdrew in the face of 
our attack. 

In the evening the R.A.F. carried out sweeps over Belgium and northern 
France. 

Allied aircraft continued the attack upon objectives in Sardinia and the 
island of Pantellaria. In combats over Sardinia 13 enemy fighters were 
shot down. Targets in Sardinia and Sicily were bombed again at night. 

At dusk the R.A.F. attacked the Carl Zeiss instrument works and the 
Schott glass works at Jena (Thuringia). We lost three aircraft. 

In great strength the R.A.F. made a night attack upon Essen; and 
mines were laid in enemy waters. Twenty-three of our bombers were lost, 


28th May.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon Leghorn and Foggia 
(Italy) ; Sicilian airfields, and the island of Pantellaria were bombed also. 
. Nineteen enemy aircraft were shot down in the course of these operations. 


The R.A.F. carried out offensive sweeps over the Aégean Sea. 

The sinking off the coast of Crete of two German supply ships by the 
Greek submarine “‘ Papanicolis ’’ was announced. 

At night naval aircraft attacked R-boats off the French coast, sinking 
six and damaging others; aircraft of Bomber Command laid mines in 
enemy waters. We suffered no loss. 


29th May.—In the early morning our light coastal farces engaged a group of enemy 
armed trawlers near Dunkirk. Four were set on fire, one blew up and 
another sank. E and R-boats which joined in the action were driven off, 
two being set on fire. We lost one gunboat. 

U.S. heavy bombers, in greater strength than ever before, made an 
afternoon attack upon objectives in France—at St. Nazaire, Rennes and 
La Pallice. These operations were preceded by R.A.F. attacks upon 
airfields at Caen and Maupertus. Thirteen bombers were lost. 

Enemy bases in Sardinia and Pantellaria were bombed by Allied 
aircraft ; the R.A.F. carried out an offensive sweep over the 7Egean Sea. 
At night the R.A.F. again: attacked Pantellaria. 
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Japanese bombers, escorted by fighters, made an ineffective attack upon 
the airfield at Chittagong: One bomber and three fighters were destroyed in 
combat and others damaged. - 

At night the R.A.F. in very great strength bombed Wuppertal (Ruhr). 
Thirty-three of our bombers were lost ; two German fighters were shot down. 


30th May.—The Air Ministry announced that aircraft of Coastal Command within 
a period of ten days had recently sunk five U-boats : one West and one South 
of Iceland, one in “ northern waters,” and two in the approaches to the 
Bay of Biscay. 

Large forces of U.S. aie? bombers attacked Naples and Foggia ; 
objectives in Sardinia and Pantellaria were attacked also. Fourteen enemy 
aircraft were shot down. 

General de Gaulle landed in Algiers from England and General Georges, 
who had escaped from France, arrived to. join General Giraud. 

Vichy announced (the statement was officially confirmed in London 
next day) that the French vr at Alexandria had voluntarily joined 
the United Nations. 

At night naval surface forces bombarded the island of Pantellaria. 


31st May.—Allied aircraft renewed their attacks upon objectives in Sardinia and 
Pantellaria; Foggia (southern Italy) was bombed; andthe R.A.F. continued 
their offensive sweeps over the A®gean Sea. 


Despite the bad weather which restricted operations towards the end of May, 
this was the heaviest and most successful bombing month of the air offensive 
against Germany. Our minelaying resulted in considerable damage to enemy 
shipping. The R.A.F. lost 316 aircraft—most of them bombers—over Europe and 
destroyed 132 German aircraft, 50 of them over Britain. Operating in daylight 
U.S. heavy bombers destroyed 351 German fighters, losing 72 bombers and nine of 
their fighter escorts. 

May saw the destruction of more U-boats than any previous month and a 
corresponding reduction in our shipping losses. . 

On the Russian front sharp local actions continued, principally in the Kuban 
territory and the Donetz basin. Russian aircraft made persistent attacks upon 
German communications. The announcement of the dissolution of the Third 
International doubtless had a good effect at the Washington Conference and 
embarrassed Axis propaganda. 

Considering that the Allied command of the sea and air was almost absolute, 
the speedy collapse in Tunisia of the Axis resistance before a skilfully-conducted land 
offensive was not unexpected. The Axis adventure in Africa had cost. the two 
Powers 950,000 men killed or captured, 2,400,000 tons gross of shipping sunk, 8,000 
aircraft, 6,200 guns and 2,550 tanks. The prisoners taken in Tunisia, 5th-18th 
May, numbered 248,000. 

On 18th May large Japanese forces began a westward drive along the Yangtze, 
but a successful counter-offensive by the Chinese disposed of any threat to 
Chungking and inflicted heavy losses. 

As the month advanced, the weather became more and more unfavourable for 
Allied air operations against the Japanese bases North of Australia; but Lae 
(New Guinea) received its two heaviest raids on the 26th and 3rst. 

e 
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On 7th May the U.S.A. announced that two bases had been established in the 
Aleutian islands: on Adak and Amchitka. Four days later a landing was made on 
Attu, where, after severe fighting, Japanese resistance collapsed before the end 
of the month. 

The Japanese announced that Admiral Yamamoto, who planned the attack 
upon Pearl Harbour, had been killed in air combat in April. 

The loss of the following warships was announced: H.M. destroyer 
“Pakenham ” ; H.M. submarines ‘‘ Turbulent,” “ Sahib,” “ Splendid,” ‘‘ Regent.” 

Casualties to the armed forces of the British Empire—sea, air and land, excluding 
the Merchant Navy—for the first three years of the war were officially announced 
to be 514,993. Civilian casualties in Great Britain amounted to 102,934. 





Ist June.—Allied aircraft attacked objectives in Sardinia, Sicily and Pantellaria 
during the day. In the afternoon our naval surface forces bombarded 
Pantellaria. 

Naples was heavily attacked by the R.A.F. at night. 

At night a small force of Allied destroyers engaged an enemy convoy 
off Cape Spartivento (southern Sardinia). One merchant ship blew up 
and one was sunk; a torpedo boat was sunk and a destroyer was driven 
ashore on fire. Our force suffered no casualties. 

2nd June.—In the evening a Sunderland flying boat was attacked over the Bay of 
Biscay by eight German fighters and shot down three of them. 

About 500 German aircraft attacked Kursk, and in the ensuing combats 
162 were brought down for the loss of 27 Russian aircraft. 

Allied aircraft attacked objectives on the islands of St. Antioco (South- 
West of Sardinia) and Pantellaria. 

R.A.F. fighters made successful attacks upon enemy shipping in the 
7Egean Sea. 

At night the island of Pantellaria was bombarded by naval forces. 


3rd June.—In the early morning the island of Pantellaria was again bombarded 
by naval forces; later it was attacked by Allied aircraft. 
The R.A.F. attacked shipping in the Aigean Sea. 
An executive committee under the name of the French Committee for 
National Liberation was formed in Algiers. Its members consisted of 
Generals Giraud, de Gaulle, Catroux and Georges, and three others. 
At night Allied aircraft attacked targets in Italy, Sicily and Pantellaria. 


4th June.—Targets in Pantellaria and Sicily were attacked by Allied aircraft. 


5th June—The R.A.F. attacked enemy shipping off the Dutch coast and railway 
and road transport targets in, Brittany. 
Mr. Winston Churchill arrived in London, having visited North Africa 
during his return journey from Washington (see 12th May). 
At dawn our naval forces bombarded battery positions on Pantellaria ; 
the R.A.F. attacked the island at night. 
A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked the Italian naval base 


at Spezia, and objectives in Sardinia were bombed during the day. 
e 
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6th oe R.A.F. attacked enemy mine-sweepers, setting two on fire, in the 
Straits of Dover, and carried out operations against enemy transportation 
in France. 

U.S. heavy bombers in great strength made a daylight attack upon the 
railway ferry termini at Messina, San Giovanni and Reggio di Calabria. At 
least eight German fighters were shot down. 

The attack on Pantellaria was continued by R.A.F. fighters and fighter- 
bombers. 

7th June.—Allied aircraft continued their attacks upon the island of Pantellaria. 
In the course of the day’s operations eleven enemy aircraft were shot down 
for the loss of two. 

Messina was attacked at night by heavy bombers of the R.A.F., and 
other aircraft bombed enemy bases in southern Sardinia. 


8th June.—Allied cruisers and destroyers bombarded the island of Pantellaria 
which was also attacked from the air. 
R.A.F. light bombers and long-range fighters attacked shipping in the 
Aigean Sea. 
gth June.—Airfields in Sicily were heavily bombed by Allied aircraft, and the 
air offensive against Pantellaria continued. Twelve enemy aircraft were 
shot down for the loss of one. 
The R.A.F. continued its attacks upon enemy shipping in the A®gean 
Sea. 
At night aircraft from Malta raided railway communications in Sicily 
and southern Italy; Pantellaria was again bombed. 


_Ioth June.—A successful attack was announced of the Polish submarine “ Dzik ” 


upon an enemy tanker in the Mediterranean. ; 

Allied aircraft made heavy attacks upon Pantellaria throughout the day. 
Including the previous night, 37 more enemy aircraft were shot down. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the aerodrome at Reggio di Calabria and 
attacked objectives in Sicily. 

11th June.—In the evening more than 200 U.S. heavy bombers attacked Cuxhaven 
harbour and the U-boat yards at Wilhelmshaven. 

The island of Pantellaria surrendered and was occupied by British 
forces. Allied aircraft then delivered heavy attacks upon Lampedusa 
which was twice bombarded at night by four cruisers and six destroyers. 
During the day 18 enemy aircraft were destroyed for the loss of three. 

The R.A.F. made successful attacks upon enemy shipping off the western 
coast of Greece. : 

At night objectives in Sicily were attacked by the RAF. 

The R.A.F., in very great strength, made a highly concentrated night 
attack upon Diisseldorf. A small force attacked Miinster, and other 
objectives in the Ruhr and the Rhineland were bombed. In all these 
operations we lost 43 aircraft. 


12th June—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon the airfield at Caen and 
objectives near Rouen. In the evening the airfield at Abbeville was the 
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objective. During these operations diversionary sweeps were made over 
large areas of northern France. 

The naval bombardment of Lampedusa was renewed and after a heavy 
air attack the island surrendered about 7.0 p.m. 


H.M. The King arrived in North Africa on a visit to our First and 
Eighth Armies, the Royal Navy, the R.A.F., and the forces of our Allies. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed aerodromes in Sicily. 

At night R.A.F. bombers in great strength attacked the central Ruhr, 
the main objective being Bochum. Mines were laid in enemy waters and 
transport targets in northern France and Holland were attacked. In the 
whole of these operations we lost 24 aircraft. 


13th June.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked Kiel and Bremen in force by daylight. 
The R.A.F. attacked transportation and other objectives in occupied 
territory. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked objectives in Sicily during the day; the 
R.A.F. carried on the operation at night. 

A British destroyer accepted the surrender of the island of Linosa (due 
West of Malta) in the morning. 

The R.A.F. attacked shipping in the Agean Sea and off the western 
coast of Greece. 

It was officially announced that in the Metropolitan Area the Army 
Co-operation Command R.A.F. had been merged into a Tactical Air Force 
designed to work with the Army in the Field. 

In the evening a successful air attack was made by the R.A.F. upon 
an enemy convoy off the Dutch coast, six ships being sunk or damaged. 

At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters and bombed objectives 
in the Rhineland and other parts of Germany. We lost one aircraft. 


14th June.—The R.A.F. attacked targets in Sicily by day, and in Sicily and southern 
Italy by night. Five enemy aircraft were shot down. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in the western Ruhr, particularly 
at Oberhausen ; mines were laid in enemy waters ; and railway targets and 
barges were attacked in France and the Low Countries. We lost 18 bombers ; 
two enemy aircraft were destroyed. 


15th June.—In a sweep over the Fécamp area the R.A.F. destroyed three German 
aircraft and damaged others. 
U.S. heavy bombers attacked the Sicilian airfields in daylight, destroying 
16 enemy aircraft. At night objectives in Sicily and southern Italy were 
attacked by the R.A.F. and Fleet Air Arm. 
The R.A.F. attacked shipping in the A2gean Sea. 
At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in North and North-West 
Germany, Denmark, Belgium and France. 
16th June.—The R.A.F. again attacked with success enemy shipping in the Aigean 
Sea. 
In a battle over Guadalcanar U.S. aircraft shot down 94 Japanese aircraft 
for the loss of six. , 
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Objectives in’ Sicily,and southern Italy were attacked by the R.A.F. at 
night. Heavy bombers attacked the docks at Naples. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives at Cologne and elsewhere in 
the Rhineland, also transportation and other targets in Holland and Belgium. 
Fourteen bombers and one fighter were lost. 


17th June.—In the early morning the R.A.F. made a successful attack upon a 
convoy off the Dutch coast. 


During offensive operations over the coastal areas of the occupied countries 
the R.A.F. shot down at least nine German aircraft for the loss of two. 


U.S. heavy bombers made daylight raids upon airfields in Sicily. At 
night our aircraft attacked communications in Sicily and southern Italy. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed the airfield at Poix, near Amiens, and 
attacked railway targets and barges. 


18th June.—In the early morning the R.A.F. attacked and damaged five armed 
trawlers off the Dutch coast. 


In a very heavy daylight raid by Allied aircraft much damage was done 
to objectives in Sardinia and 39 enemy fighters were shot down for the, loss 
of eight aircraft. Targets in Sicily were attacked also. At night the R.A.F. 
bombed Syracuse and attacked objectives in southern Italy. 


The appointment of Field-Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell to be Viceroy 
of India from October next was announced ; Sir Archibald to be succeeded 
immediately by General Sir C. Auchinleck as Commander-in-Chief in India. 


1gth June.—The R.A.F. made successful attacks upon shipping off the Norwegian 
coast, and transportation targets in France and Belgium during the day. 


U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon San Giovanni and 
Reggio di Calabria. Messina was attacked by the R.A.F. at night. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed the Schneider armament works at Le Creusot 
and the electric transformer station at Montchanin. Targets in the Ruhr . 
and Rhineland, enemy airfields and railways in France, and coastal shipping 
were attacked also; and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost three 
bombers ; two German aircraft were destroyed. 


2oth June.—The R.A.F. raided the airfield at Poix and attacked coastal shipping. 

Daylight attacks were made by Allied aircraft upon airfields in Sicily, 

16 enemy aircraft being shot down for the loss of five. At night railway 

communications and other objectives in Sicily and southern Italy (San 
Giovanni and Reggio di Calabria) were attacked. 


The King visited Malta.’ 
Twenty-eight Japanese bombers and 20 fighters appeared over Darwin 


in the morning and were engaged by our fighters. Twenty-two of the enemy 
were destroyed or badly damaged for the loss of two. 

The R.A.F. attacked Naples and district at night. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed a factory engaged in the production of 
radio-location equipment at Friedrichshaven on Lake Constance. Our 


aircraft then flew on to North Africa instead of returning home. 
EI 
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21st June.—U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon Naples and district ; 
also upon San Giovanni and Reggio di Calabria in the “toe” of Italy. 
Twenty Axis fighters were shot down without loss to our Allies. 

The R.A.F. attacked objectives in Sicily by day and night. 

At night about 700 R.A.F. bombers made a very heavy dnd concentrated 
attack upon Crefeld. Other aircraft attacked railway targets in France and 
Belgium and the airfield at Poix. We lost 44 bombers and one fighter ; 
one German aircraft was destroyed. ; 


22nd June.—U.S. heavy bombers in daylight attacked the synthetic rubber factory 
at Hals and the General Motors plant at Antwerp and other targets in the 
Ruhr and in Belgium. Many other Allied formations carried out escorting 
and supporting operations, the R.A.F. bombing the docks and shipyards at 
Rotterdam. We lost 20 bombers and four fighters ; our fighters destroyed 
seven of the enemy. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in Sardinia, Sicily and southern 
Italy. 

The R.A.F. made a heavy night attack on objectives at Miilheim in the 
Ruhr, and operations over Holland and France were carried out. We lost 
35 bombers and one fighter ; two enemy aircraft were destroyed. 


23rd June.—From a base in northern Australia U.S. bombers made a successful 
raid upon Macassar (Celebes). 
At night the R.A.F. bombers which had, attacked Friedrichshaven on 
the night of 2oth June (g.v.), bombed Spezia on their return journey froni 
North Africa. None of our aircraft was lost. 


At night the. R.A.F. attacked objectives in Sicily. 


24th June.—Very extensive attacks wete made in daylight by Allied bombers and 
fighter-bombers upon objectives in Sardinia. At night the R.A.F. returned 
to the attack’ upon Olbia. 


Objectives in Sicily were attacked by the R.A.F. during the day and 
by the Fleet Air Arm at night. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked the Seves aerodrome at Salonika in daylight. 
No aircraft was lost; three enemy aircraft were shot down. 


The Admiralty announced that an armed merchant cruiser, two naval 
auxiliaries and two medium-sized and eight small supply ships had been 
destroyed in the Mediterranean by H.M. submarines. In addition an Italian 
destroyer, three large tankers, two large supply ships and a small tanker 
had been hit by torpedoes. ‘ 

At night the R.A.F. in great strength made a concentrated attack upon 
the industrial area of Elberfeld, the western half of Wuppertal; other 
aircraft bombed targets in the Ruhr, and mines were laid in enemy waters. 
Thirty-three bombers were lost. 


25th June.—U.S. heavy bombers were despatched to attack objectives in North- 
West Germany during daylight. The weather was bad and observation 
difficult. Seventeen bombers were lost, but during this raid and that of the 
22nd June (g.v.) the U.S. bombers destroyed nearly roo German fighters. 
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The King arrived, back in England after his visit to North Africa 
and Malta. 

More than 100 U.S. heavy bombers (Flying Fortresses) delivered a 
concentrated attack upon Messina which was bombed again by the R.A.F. 
at night. Other objectives in Sicily were attacked by the R.A.F. during 
the day. - 

The R.A.F. bombed Naples at night. 

The R.A.F. bombed the Bochum-Gelsenkirchen district at night, also 
attacking airfields and other targets in the Low Countries. We lost 30 
bombers and destroyed one German night-fighter. : 





26th June—U.S. heavy and R.A.F. light bombers made extensive attacks upon 
airfields and railway targets in France during the day. The weather was 
bad. We lost five bombers and seven fighters, but two pilots were saved. 
The Air Ministry reported that one of our aircraft had bombed and sunk 

a U-boat in the Bay of Biscay. 
R.A.F, bombers laid mines in enemy waters at night and also attacked 
objectives in West and North-West Germany. Airfields in northern France 
were attacked also. We lost one bomber and destroyed two enemy aircraft. 


27th June.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked the aerodromes at Eleusis and Hassani, 
near Athens, in daylight. There were many combats with enemy fighters, 
seven of which were destroyed. 
At night R.A.F. bombers attacked San Giovanni in southern Italy. 


28th June.—Before dawn the R.A.F. attacked an airfield in France and a number 
of railway targets. Later, off the Dutch coast, a German convoy was attacked, 
two ships being sunk and four badly damaged. One aircraft was lost. 


U.S. heavy bombers made attacks in the evening upon the U-boat base 
at St. Nazaire and the fighter airfield at Beaumont le Roger. Six bombers 
were ‘lost. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked Leghorn, and other Allied aircraft made 
extensive attacks upon objectives in Sardinia. During these operations twelve 
enemy aircraft were destroyed for the loss of two. 

R.A.F. (Malta) attacked objectives in Sicily, and at night bombed Messina 
and Reggio di Calabria. 

At noon nine Japanese bombers escorted by nine fighters raided the 
Darwin area. Our fighters shot down two enemy fighters, and two more 
together with two bombers were probably destroyed. We lost one aircraft. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Cologne in great strength and also attacked 
Hamburg and laid mines in enemy waters. Successful attacks were made 
upon enemy shipping in the Channel and railway objectives in France. We 
lost 25 bombers. 





2gth June.—Six German aircraft were destroyed over northern France by two of 
our fighters. 

In the evening a large force:\of U.S. heavy bombers attacked objectives 
at Le Mans. A number of enemy aircraft were shot down. 

The R.A.F. bombed Comiso aerodrome in Sicily, and Allied aircraft attacked 
Messina at night. Three enemy aircraft were destroyed. 
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At night the R.A.F. made a successful attack upon an enemy convoy 
outside Dunkirk. One of our fighters was lost.. 


3oth June.-—Allied aircraft bombed Palermo and a number of airfields in Sicily. 


Japanese aircraft in force attacked Darwin, but lost six bombers and 
two fighters, seven bombers and another fighter being damaged. We lost 
six fighters. 


U.S. forces landed on Rendova island (New Georgia group). About 110 
Japanese aircraft engaged in attacks upon the shipping, and of these at least 
65 were shot down for the loss of 17 U.S. aircraft. One U.S. transport was 
sunk. 


June was a month of air warfare. Our home-based day and night offensive 
against German industry and transportation was intensified, following a break of 
nearly a fortnight caused by bad weather; the Russians made persistent attacks 
against German communications and forward bases; the aircraft of the United 
Nations exerted their full strength against the Italian islands and mainland, 
extending their operations as far as the coast of Greece; and in‘the Pacific the 
offensive against Japanese airfields and bases was well maintained. A more 
optimistic view prevailed in Australia. 


It was divulged that during May our naval and air forces were engaged for 
five days in repelling U-boat attacks upon an Atlantic convoy of which 97 per cent. 
of the ships reached port safely. Two U-boats, and probably three more, were 
sunk. H.M. ships in action were the escort carrier “ Biter”; the destroyers 
“ Broadway,” “‘ Pathfinder” and ‘‘ Hesperus”; .the frigate “Lagan’’; and 
H.M.C. corvette “‘ Drumheller.” n 


Another announcement revealed that since the War began more than 400 
enemy warships, supply ships, and small craft had been sunk or damaged by mines 
laid by us in European waters. Bomber Command had laid 70 per cent. of the 
mines. 


Local actions took place on the Russian front, the heaviest engagements 
occurring North-West of Mtsensk (Orel sector) where the Russians improved their 
positions. f 


The differences between Generals Giraud and de Gaulle regarding commands 
and organization of the French Army showed some prospect of being composed. 
From Washington came the expression of a determination not to let French 
differences prejudice the plans and operations of the United Nations in the 
Mediterranean.; and it was understood that General Giraud was relied upon by the 
U.S. and British Governments to secure military co-operation in North Africa. 


A viscounty was bestowed upon Sir Archibald Wavell, Viceroy-elect of India. 
It was announced that a separate (East Asia) Command would be created for 
the Burma theatre. 


In his Guildhall speech on 30th June the Prime Minister said that over 30 
U-boats were sunk in May and that June was our best month, to date, as regards 
shipping losses; further official information showed, later, that the main’ Atlantic 
convoys had been little molested by U-boats during June and that the shipping 
tonnage of the United Nations had shown a large net monthly increase since the 
beginning of the year. ‘ 
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five, enemy ships in Italian waters. 


It was officially announced that Allied forces had landed at Nassau Bay 
near Salamaua in New Guinea and had made contact with the Japanese. 
The occupation of Trobriand and Woodlark Islands (East of New Guinea) 
was accomplished without opposition. 


U.S. forces captured Viru harbour on the island of New Georgia. 


At night Allied aircraft attacked Catania and Palermo (Sicily) and 
Cagliari (Sardinia). 


2nd July.—R.A.F. bombers and fighters attacked in daylight enemy transportation 
targets in northern France and Belgium. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked the aerodrome at Lecce (southern Italy) 
by daylight ; twelve of a force of 40 enemy fighters were shot down. 


The R.A.F. attacked shipping on the western coast of Greece. 


At night Allied aircraft attacked Castelvetrano and Trapani (Sicily) 
and Olbia (Sardinia). 


3rd July.—During the day the R.A.F. attacked railway engines, barges and other 
targets in France and the Low Countries. Power stations in France were 
bombed. We lost two aircraft. 


It was announced that in an attack upon an Atlantic convoy one U-boat 
was sunk, and probably another, by aircraft operating from H.M. converted 
merchant ship aircraft-carrier “Archer.” 


Allied aircraft attacked airfields, wireless stations, gun emplacements, 
and other targets in Sardinia; also airfields in Sicily. Ten enemy aircraft 
were shot down for the loss of nine. At night Allied bombers attacked towns 
in Sicily and coastal targets near Rome. 


At night the R.A.F. delivered a heavy attack upon the industrial districts 
of Kalk and Deutz, East of the Rhine opposite Cologne. Objectives at 
Hamburg and in the Ruhr were bombed also, and mines were laid in enemy 
waters. We lost 32 bombers. Other of our aircraft carried out operations 
over Holland, Belgium and France. 





4th July.—U.S. heavy bombers in considerable strength attacked the submarine 
yards at La Pallice, an aircraft factory at Le Mans, and other targets in 
_ France during the day. The fighter escort shot down two enemy aircraft. 


General Sikorski, Polish Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief, was 
killed with his daughter and many of his Staff in an accident soon after 
\ his aircraft left Gibraltar. 


Allied aircraft made heavy attacks upon towns in Sicily. There were 
many combats in the air, 48 enemy fighters being shot down for the loss of 
13 aircraft. The offensive was renewed at night. 


In air combats over Rendova Island (Solomons) 21 Japanese bombers 
and fighters were shot down by Allied fighters and by anti-aircraft fire. 

At night small British land forces raided airfields in Crete and withdrew 
safely after destroying many aircraft on the ground. 


At 








Ist July. —The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines had sunk four, probably 
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5th July.—On the Russian front the Germans attacked in considerable strength 


between Orel and Kursk and near Byelgorod. 


Allied aircraft by day and night made heavy bombing attacks upon 
Sicilian airfields and the port of Catania. More than 00 enemy fighters 
were encountered and of these 35 were shot down. 


U.S. forces made two more landings on New Georgia Island. 


6th July.—In an offensive sweep over northern France, R.A.F. fighters destroyed 


seven of the enemy without loss to themselves. 


In Russia the German attacks against both shoulders of the Kursk salient 
were continued. The enemy suffered heavy losses and made little progress. 


U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon Sicilian landing grounds, 
and many objectives in Sicily were bombed at night. 


Japanese aircraft made a daylight raid on Darwin. Ten bombers and 
two fighters were destroyed and others were damaged ; we lost seven aircraft 
but three pilots were saved. 

U.S. and Japanese naval forces were in action in Kula Gulf, off New 
Georgia Island. At least nine enemy ships, light cruisers and destroyers, 
were sunk and several others were damaged ; the U.S. light cruiser “‘ Helena ”’ 
was sunk. 


At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters and attacked railway 
targets in France. We lost one bomber. 


7th July.—On the Russian front heavy German attacks against the Kursk salient, 


persisted. 


The offensive against Sicily was continued in daylight by Allied aircraft, 
which attacked Catania and other objectives at night. 


8th July—In Russia the German attacks against the Kursk salient continued, 


some ground being gained in the Byelgorod area at the cost of heavy losses. 
On the Orel side the Russians recovered some positions by counter-attack. 


U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon Catania, and other 
objectives in Sicily were bombed also. The attacks were continued at night. 


In Burma, British and Indian troops carried out a successful raid upon 
the large village of Maungdaw. 


At night the R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon Cologne, laid mines in 
enemy waters, and attacked airfields and railway targets in France and 
North-West Germany. Naval aircraft damaged three minesweepers off the 
French coast. We lost eight bombers. 


gth July.—Heavy fighting continued in Russia, where the Germans made no further 





progress in their attacks against the Kursk salient. 


Allied aircraft continued their attacks upon Sicily, Taormina (head- 
quarters and post office buildings) and Comiso (fuel installations) being two 
of the principal objectives. The air offensive was continued throughout the 
night. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed targets in the central Ruhr, including 
Gelsenkirchen. We lost ten, bombers. 
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oth July.—About 3.0 a.m. light forces of the Royal Navy and Royal Norwegian 
Navy inflicted damage on German light naval forces off Ushant. 
During the day the R.A.F. attacked shipping off Cherbourg, the St. 
Omer and Maupertus airfields, and transportation targets in northern 
France. Heavy U.S. bombers attacked the airfields at Caen and Abbeville. 
Three bombers were lost ; many German fighters were shot down. 


The Russians repulsed heavy German attacks in the Orel-Kursk and 
Byelgorod -areas. . 

Allied forces (British, Canadian and U.S.) began to land in 
Sicily during the early morning. All the landings were made good and 
the invasion proceeded. At night enemy bombers sank a hospital ship off 
the Sicilian coast. 


11th July.—In Russia fighting continued on the Orel-Byelgorod front, determined 
attacks by the Germans against both shoulders of the Kursk salient being 
repelled with heavy loss. 


The Allied forces in Sicily made goed progress. Seven enemy counter- 
attacks, some made with tanks, were repulsed and prisoners amounted to 
2,000. Syracuse, Avola, Pachino, Pozzallo, Scoglitti, Gela, Ispica, Licata, 
Rosolino and Noto were occupied. During the day 45 enemy aircraft were 
shot down for the loss of nine. At night the Allied air attacks included 
many objectives on the Italian mainland. Pan 


; 


12th July—In Russia fresh German attacks against the Kursk salient failed, 


fighting being heaviest in the Byelgorod sector, where Russian counter- 
attacks regained ground. 

In Sicily British and Canadian troops captured Ragusa. Floridia was 
occupied. A strong force of cruisers and a monitor bombarded Augusta. 
Air operations included the bombing of many objectives on the Italian 
mainland ; two merchant ships were sunk and two destroyers set on fire 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea; 28 aircraft were destroyed for the loss of I1. 

At night a naval engagement took place in the vicinity of Kula Gulf (off 
New Georgia Island), the Japanese losing one light cruiser and three 
destroyers. 

At night in the Straits of Messina a flotilla of motor torpedo boats drove 
two enemy E-boats ashore in flames and damaged a third. Our aircraft 
attacked communications in southern Italy. 

Home-based bombers of the R.A.F. raided Turin in strength at night. 
Other aircraft attacked targets in France, Holland and Belgium. We lost 
13 bombers. ; 


13th July—In Russia the German attacks against the Kursk salient 
persisted in the Byelgorod sector but failed with loss. 

The invasion of Sicily proceeded, with the occupation of Augusta, its 
port facilities undamaged, and Naro. The aerodrome at Catania was 
bombarded from the sea and attacked from the air. In all air operations 
42 Axis aircraft were shot down for the loss of seven. 

The R.A.F. attacked Aachen at night in great strength, and airfields in 
the Low Countries formed other objectives. We lost 20 bombers. 
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14th July.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked in daylight the aircraft plants at 


Villacoublay, the factory and park at Le Bourget, and the airfield at Amiens- 
Glisy. Allied aircraft attacked the airfields at Abbeville and Tricqueville. 
The U.S. bombers shot down about 45 German fighters, and six others were 
destroyed by our fighter squadrons. Our losses were eight bombers and 
four fighters. : 

In Sicily the Eighth Army advanced some miles beyond Augusta, and in 
the western sector the American Seventh Army captured an aerodrome and 
some hill positions. The total of prisoners now amounted to over 12,000. 
Air operations included a heavy attack in daylight by U.S. bombers upon 
Messina, which was bombed again at night. 


Allied aircraft attacked Naples at night. 


15th July—The Russian High Command announced an advance of from 


12 to 15 miles East of Orel, heavy losses having been inflicted on the 
Germans “in three days’ fighting.”’ 

Naples was attacked in daylight by Allied aircraft. 

In Sicily bitter fighting occurred in the eastern sector where the Eighth 
Army threw back German forces, inflicting heavy losses. Catania airfield 
was again bombarded from the sea. In the West the U.S. Seventh Army 
advanced several miles. 

Allied aircraft bombed the airfields at Foggia (southern Italy) in daylight, 
and forests were set alight by incendiary bombs at Metaponto (Gulf of 
Taranto). At night air operations were continued over southern Italy, 
and in Sicily Palermo was the chief target. 

In New Gyinea Australian and American forces occupied Mubo. 


Home-based R.A.F. aircraft made night attacks upon the Peugeot motor 
vehicle works at Montbeliard ; on airfields and railway targets in Germany, 
France and the Low Countries ; and on electric transformer and switching 
stations in northern Italy. We lost seven bombers. 


16th July.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon Abbeville railway 


yards, the fighter escort destroying three enemy aircraft ; also upon industrial 
targets at Amsterdam and in North-West Germany, at least 50 German 
fighters being shot down in combat. Two bombers were lost. 

The Russian advance in the Orel-Kursk sector continued. 


In Sicily U.S. troops captured Agrigento. ~ The Eighth Army encountered 
strong resistance South of Catania. 

It was officially announced in Washington that, in protecting two East- 
bound convoys, an aircraft-carrier working with destroyers and other 
surface craft had attacked 11 U-boats in a series of actions. Two U-boats 
had been sunk and the fate of eight others was uncertain. 

Allied aircraft attacked railway objectives at Naples during the night 
and were active over southern Italy. 

At night the R.A.F. again attacked the switching and transformer 
stations in northern Italy which had been bombed on the previous er. cagh 
An air attack was made on Munich. 
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17th July.—In the early morhing our light coastal forces attacked an enemy convoy 


off the Dutch coast, damaging four vessels, two of which were probably sunk. 
The Russian advance in the Orel-Kursk sector made further progress. 
In Sicily heavy fighting continued South of Catania. 


General Sir H. Alexander was appointed Military Governor of Sicily and 
‘a military administration for the island was announced. 


The biggest raid yet made upon the Italian mainland was carried out in 
daylight by Adlied aircraft, Naples being the chief objective. Twenty-one 
Axis aircraft were shot down for the loss of one. Raids upon southern Italy 
were continued at night. 


In the northern Solomons heavy attacks were made by U.S. bombers 
upon Japanese shipping in various anchorages. A light cruiser, two 
destroyers, a submarine-chaser and three other vessels were reported sunk ; 
also 49 enemy aircraft shot down for the loss of six. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked airfields and railway targets in France, 
Holland and Belgium ; also shipping off the Dutch coast. 


18th July.—Russian pressure against the Orel salient was maintained and some 


territory was recaptured. 


In Sicily American forces captured Cattanisetta. The Eighth Army 
still continued to meet with stout opposition South of Catania. Prisoners 
now amounted to more than 30,000. 


The R.A.F. attacked the sea-plane base at Prebeza. (Greece). 


19th July.—The Russian advance continued to converge upon Orel. 


Seven hundred U.S. bombers attacked military objectives (railway 
yards and airfields) in Rome during daylight. Warning leaflets were dropped 
before the raid. At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in southern Italy. 


U.S. forces made considerable progress in the western sector of the 
Sicilian front, Italians surrendering freely. The Eighth Army was still 
engaged South of Catania, where the Axis losses were heavy. 


Hitler and Mussolini met for conference at a town in upper Italy. 


2oth July.—The Russian advance towards Orel continued: Mtsensk was occupied. 


Soviet forces improved their positions on the Upper Donetz and Mius rivers. 

An airfield in Sardinia was ‘attacked by our fighter-bombers; other 
Allied aircraft attacked airfields in Italy. At night attacks were made upon 
* railway communications at Naples and the airfield at Cotrone. 

In Sicily American troops occupied Enna. The Eighth Army was still 
heavily engaged South of Catania. 

A Japanese convoy North-West of New Georgia Island was attacked by 
US. aircraft ; a light cruiser and two destroyers were sunk and many other 
craft were damaged. 


21st July.—The Russians gained more ground North and East of Orel, near 


Byelgorod, and in the Donetz basin. 
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In Sicily heavy fighting continued South of Catania. U.S. forces occupied 
Castelvetrano. The number of prisoners now amounted to over 40,000. 


The Royal Navy bombarded Crotone (Gulf of Taranto). 


22nd July.—The Russian advance in the Orel sector continued, Bolkhov being 


captured from the Germans. Ground was regained in the vicinity of 
Byelgorod. 


In Sicily the American Seventh Army occupied Palermo. Fighting 
continued South of Catania. . 


Allied aircraft made widespread attacks upon railways and airfields in 
southern Italy, operations being continued at night. 


In the early morning Allied aircraft made their first raid on Surabaya 


(Java). 


23rd July.—The R.A.F. attacked two power stations in Belgium during the 


afternoon. 


The R.A.F. attacked an enemy convoy off the mouth of the Tiber, sinking 
one ship and setting on fire a destroyer, another escort vessel and a merchant, 
ship. An enemy flying-boat was shot down. 

In Sicily resistance in the western part of the island continued to weaken, 
the U.S. Seventh Army occupying Marsala. . 

Allied aircraft attacked airfields in southern Italy by day. Heavy bombers 
shot down 12 enemy aircraft. Operations were continued at night. 


Allied aircraft carried out a heavy daylight raid upon Crete. 


24th July.—The R.A.F. attacked objectives in northern France and Belgium during 


the day. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked in daylight industrial targets in Norway 
(Heroya and Trondhjem). Seventeen enemy fighters were destroyed ; one 
bomber was lost. 

The Russians advancing South of Orel captured Zmievka on the railway 
to Kursk. 

In Sicily the U.S. Seventh Army, which had captured over 50,000 
prisoners and 200 guris, occupied Trapani. Fierce engagements continued 
South of Catania. : 

Allied aircraft attacked objectives on the Italian mainland, and also the 
aerodrome at Kalamate (southern Greece). 

R.A.F. bombers returning from North Africa attacked Leghorn at night, 
suffering no loss. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Hamburg in the heaviest raid of 
the War. Objectives in western and North-West Germany were attacked 
also. We lost 12 bombers. 

During the night our light naval forces engaged successfully two enemy 
convoys and their escorts off the Dutch coast. 


25th July.—In the early morning off Gravelines our light coastal forces were .in 





action with enemy E-boats, one of which was hit by gun-fire and blew up. 
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U.S. heavy bombtrs made daylight attacks on Warnemunde (Rostock), 
Hamburg, Wustrow and Kiel, a large number of enemy fighters being 
destroyed. Objectives at Amsterdam and near Ghent and Antwerp were 
bombed, also, in the course of extensive operations by Allied aircraft. 
Nineteen bombers and seven fighters were lost. 

In Sicily slow progress was made by Canadian troops on the left of the 
‘Eighth Army in the face of strong resistance. U.S. troops occupied Termini 
(East of Palermo). Over Messina 21 German transport aircraft and five of 
their fighter escort were shot down. 

Mussolini ceased to be Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief 

- in Italy. Marshal Badoglio assumed control. 

At night the R.A.F. made a very heavy raid on Essen, also attacking 
objectives in Hamburg and Cologne. . Twenty-five bombers and one fighter 
were lost; five German aircraft were shot down. 


26th July. US. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon objectives in northern 
Germany and, together with R.A.F. squadrons, carried out operations in 
northern France and Belgium. 
In the early hours of the morning six German bombers were shot down 
and others damaged during a raid on Malta. 
Allied air attacks were made on Sardinia and on southern Italy. 


Marshal Badoglio placed Italy under martial law, and formed a new 
Cabinet in Rome. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Hamburg and objectives in North and 
North-West France. Aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm sank one and damaged 
another mine-sweeper off the French coast. 


27th July.—Off Cherbourg in the early morning our light forces attacked German 
armed trawlers and R-boats. 

The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon objectives in Belgium and 
Holland. 

In the evening the R.A.F. attacked the airfield at Schipol (Holland) 
destroying four German fighters in combat. 

The Admiralty announced that in Mediterranean coastal waters H.M. 
submarines had successfully bombarded many land objectives, and had 
destroyed three supply ships and a tanker by torpedo, also 19 small vessels 
by gun-fire. 

‘In Sicily the U.S. Seventh Army made progress along the northern coast 
beyond Cefali. Allied aircraft attacked airfields and railways on the 
Italian mainland. At night British light coastal forces bombarded Giardini. 

At night the R.A.F. carried out another very heavy attack (the 
heaviest ever made) on Hamburg; bombed objectives in the Ruhr; and 
attacked railways and airfields in Germany, Holland and France. Eighteen 
bombers were lost ; three enemy fighters were destroyed. 


28th July.—The U.S. Seventh Army made progress eastward in Sicily. On its 
right Canadian forces were heavily engaged: 
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Allied aircraft made an effective sweep over southern Sardinia and 
attacked enemy shipping in the A®gean Sea. 


Badoglio’s Cabinet formally dissolved the Fascist Party and Italy came 
under a military régime. 


2gth July.—The Admiralty announced that two U-boats had been destroyed in the 
North Atlantic by H.M. sloops “ Starling,” ‘‘ Woodpecker,” “ Wren,” 
““ Wildgoose ” and “ Kite.” 
‘In Sicily Canadian troops occupied Agira and the U.S. Seventh Army 
Nicosia. 
Allied aircraft continued their attacks upon Italian airfields, Sardinia, 
and shipping in the Tyrhennian and Agean Seas. 


Allied cruisers and destroyers bombarded railway bridges near Locri 
(southern Italy). 

At night the R.A.F. again attacked Hamburg in strength; our fighters 
were engaged against airfields in Germany and France. We lost 28 bombers ; 
at least four enemy fighters were destroyed ; and two enemy aircraft were 
shot down over the Bay of Biscay. 


30th July.—U.S. bombers attacked the airfield at Woensdrecht (Holland) and the 

Focke-Wulf factory at Kassel. The R.A.F. carried out operations in 
occupied territory. 

In Sicily the Allied line was further advanced. French Moroccan troops 


were in action. 

Allied aircraft shot down 21 fighters during a sweep over southern 
Sardinia, bombed airfields and other objectives in southern Italy by day 
and night, and attacked shipping off the coast of Greece. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Ramscheid (South of the Ruhr), also 
attacking objectives in France and Holland. We lost 15 bombers and two 
fighters. 


31st July.—U.S. bombers and R.A.F., with fighter co-operation, attacked airfields 
in northern France. We lost a bomber and two fighters; two German 
fighters were destroyed. 

The appointment was announced of General Giraud to command the 
French Fighting Forces. General de Gaulle was named as Chairman of a 
new Committee of National Defence. 

At night a force of Allied cruisers and destroyers bombarded the harbour 
of Vibo Valentia Marina and the railway bridge over the River Oliva 
(southern Italy). 

The unprecedented severity of the air attacks upon Hamburg did something 
to bring home to the German people the significance of the Allied air offensive in 
the West. Added to Italy’s plight, Germany’s failure to snatch a spectacular 
victory in Russia, and the decreasing success of the U-boat warfare, provided much 
for German propaganda to explain or excuse. 

The Russian offensive had taken the form of a steady envelopment of Orel 
in the face of desperate German resistance. Towards the end of the month sharp 
fighting occurred on the Mius river near the Sea of Azov. 
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The landing of the 15th Army Group (British Eighth Army, including Canadian 
forces, ‘and U:S. Seventh Army) in Sicily was a remarkably successful combined 
operation, largely due to our mastery of the air and the sea. Airborne troops played 
their part and amphibious trucks, a new type of landing craft, were in evidence. 
About 3,300 vessels, including the naval forces, were employed. Nearly 100,000 
prisoners, mostly Italian, had been taken in three weeks’ fighting, and it seemed 
that the capture of the whole island could not be long delayed. 


Mussolini’s downfall and the suppression of the Fascist Party in Italy created 
a new situation. Much depended upon the action of Germany and the ability of 
Marshal Badoglio, no friend of the United Nations, to control affairs. Disorders, 
strikes ‘and peace demonstrations occupied the attention of the new military 
authority. ; 

In the Pacific the Allied air offensive had continued at full pressure against the 
Japanese bases, and the enemy continued to sustain heavy losses in aircraft and 
shipping. Allied land forces made steady if slow progress against the airfield at 
Munda, New Georgia, and towards Salamaua in northern New Guinea. 


The loss in the Atlantic was announced of the U.S. non-rigid airship K 74, 
after damage sustained by gun-fire from a U-boat; also of the U.S. submarine 
“ Triton.” 





1st August.—The Russian armies made progress in the Orel direction and repulsed 
German attacks in the Donetz basin and in the area South-West of 
Voroshilovgrad. 

U.S. Liberator bombers from the Middle East carried out a raid upon the 
Rumanian oilfields at Ploésti. Many aircraft were lost ; at least 50 German 
fighters were destroyed in air combat. 

Allied heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon Naples and the 
Capodochino airfield, eight enemy aircraft being destroyed in combat. The 
port of Milazzo was bombed also. 

British naval forces bombarded the harbour of Crotone. At night our 
aircraft bombed railway communications at Naples. 

In Sicily the Eighth Army opened a new offensive. American pressure 
increased upon the northern part of the Axis line. 


2nd August.—Allied bombers with fighter escorts attacked in daylight the airfields 
at Merville and St. Omer and a convoy off Texel. Four German aircraft 
were shot down. 

The Russians captured the strongly defended locality of Znamenskoye 
in the Orel area. South-West of Voroshilovgrad more German attacks were 
repulsed. 

Heavy fighting continued in Sicily, where the Eighth Army entered the 
Catanian plain and captured Centuripe and Canadian troops occupied 
Regalbuto. 

The R.A.F. attacked Reggio di Calabria at night. 

At night the R.A.F. made another heavy attack upon Hamburg. 
Objectives in other parts of North-West Germany and in the Ruhr were 
bombed also; enemy airfields and targets at Sylt and Cuxhaven were 
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attacked ; and a supply ship was torpedoed off the coast of “inde Thirty 
bombers and two fighters were lost. 

3rd August.—Progress was made by the Allies in Sicily where, after heavy fighting, 
Catenanuova and Agira in the centre and Caronia, on the northern coast 
road, were captured. 


In New Georgia U.S. troops reached Munda airfield. 


4th August.—In the early morning our light coastal forces engaged a group of 
German armed trawlers off Texel. 

Russian forces broke into Orel, where heavy fighting took place. In the 
Byelgorod area Russian attacks made progress. 

Allied heavy bombers attacked the docks and submarine base at Naples 
during the day. In the course of the operations 11 enemy aircraft were 
shot down. At night objectives in southern Italy were attacked. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in the Ruhr and Rhineland ; 
the Fleet Air Arm sunk three E-boats off Calais. 


5th August.—Orel city and railway junction were completely occupied by the 
Russians, whose advance continued to the North-West, South and South- 
West. Byelgorod, also, was recaptured from the Germans. 
Allied aircraft attacked objectives in Sardinia. 


In Sicily our forces entered Catania. 


6th August.—A Russian drive towards Kharkov from the North made progress. 

In Sicily the U.S. Seventh Army captured Troina. 

General MacArthur’s headquarters announced the capture of Munda 
(New Georgia), tanks having participated in the final advance of the 
U.S. forces. 

In a naval action off New Georgia at night three Japanese warships were 
sunk without loss to the Allies. 

At night Allied bombers attacked docks and railway communications at 
Naples, also the train-ferry terminus at San Giovanni on the mainland 
opposite Messina. Many objectives in southern Italy were bombed also. 


7th August.—The Russian offensive beyond Orel and southward towards Kharkov 
continued to develop. 
The airfields at Crotone (southern Italy) were bombed by Allied aircraft. 
In Sicily the Eighth Army occupied Adrano, Belpasso and Biancavilla. 
At night the R.A.F., from home bases, bombed Milan, Turin and Genoa. 
Objectives in the Rhineland and in France were attacked also. We lost 
two bombers. 


8th August.—The Russians continued to make progress from Orel towards Bryansk 
and also in the direction of Kharkov. 
In Sicily the Eighth Army thrust forward to Bronte,- West of Mount 
Etna. On the northern coast U.S. troops landed behind the German line 
and routed enemy reinforcements; San Fratello and San Agata were 
captured. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed the railway sidings at San Giovanni. 
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gth August.—The Russian offehsive continued its progress towards Bryansk and. 
Kharkov. 

Allied aircraft made heavy attacks upon southern Italy by day and by 
night. 

Steady progress was made along the whole front in Sicily. The Eighth 
Army occupied Bronte. 

British cruisers and destroyers bombarded the shipyards at Castellamare: 
(Gulf of Naples) at night ; also the railway bridges at Cape Vaticano, farther 
South. 

At night the R.A.F. delivered a hedvy attack upon Mannheim- 
Ludwigshafen, also bombing objectives in the Ruhr and attacking airfields 
and railways in occupied territory. We lost nine bombers; two enemy 
aircraft were destroyed. 


toth August.—The Russian advance neared Bryansk and began to threaten the 

envelopment of Kharkov. 

Allied aircraft attacked communications in southern Italy by.day and 
by night. 

In Sicily the Eighth Army captured Guardia in the coastal sector. 
Another landing behind the enemy: lines was made by U.S. troops on the ° 
northern coast. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, with a considerable staff, arrived in Quebec. 


At night the R.A.F. made a heavy raid on Nuremberg. We lost 16 
bombers ; three enemy fighters were destroyed. 


11th August.—The Russian offensive continued to make headway in the direction 
of Bryansk, Kharkov and Poltava. 

Allied heavy bombers carried out attacks upon railway communications 
at Terni (central Italy), and air attacks were made upon objectives in 
southern Italy, where the railway sidings at San Giovanni were bombed 
at night. . 

In Sicily the Allied forces made a steady advance against strong 
opposition. 

A joint session of the British and Canadian War Cabinets was held in 
Quebec. 

R.A.F. bombers attacked objectives in the Ruhr and the Rhineland, 
France and the Low Countries at night, and laid mines in enemy waters. 
We lost one bomber. 


12th August.—U.S. heavy ‘bombers attacked by daylight the synthetic oil factories 
at Gelsenkirchen and Wesselring and an industrial target at Bonn. Other 
objectives were enemy airfields in France. Twenty-five heavy bombers 
were lost ; at least this number of enemy fighters were destroyed. 


In their advance on Kharkov the Russians captured Chuguyev. 


R.A.F. home-based bombers carried out at night the biggest attack they 
had yet made upon northern Italy. The objectives were in Milan and Turin. 
Other forces bombed Berlin ; airfields and communications in France and 
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the Low Countries and shipping off the French coast were attacked also. 
We lost seven bombers. 


13th August.—Operating from North Africa, a large force of U.S. bombers made 
a daylight attack upon objectives in Rome. 


In Sicily the Eighth Army occupied Riposto, Giarre and Milo. Randazzo 
was captured by the U.S. Seventh Army, also Floresta and Piraino. 


Allied bombers from Australia made a successful night raid upon the 
oil centre of Balikpapan (eastern Borneo) involving a round trip of 2,500 
miles. All aircraft returned safely. 


At night Africa-based U.S. bombers carried out a successful raid upon 
the air-frame works at Wien Neustadt, 27 miles South of Vienna. The 
distance flown was nearly 2,500 miles. 


14th August.—The Russian progress towards Bryansk and Kharkov continued in 
spite of obstinate German resistance. 


Allied progress in Sicily continued. The Eighth Army occupied Fiumefreddo 
and Piedimonte ; the U.S. Seventh Army reached Oliveri. Air and naval 
activity against enemy shipping in the Straits of Messina and ports and 
communication in Sicily and the mainland increased in intensity by day 
and night. 


The Italian Government declared Rome an open city. 


Mr. Churchill crossed to the United States from Canada and conferred 
with President Roosevelt. 

At night the R.A.F., from home bases, bombed objectives in Milan and 
Berlin ; airfields and railways in France and Belgium were attacked; and 
an E-boat was sunk in the Channel. We lost one bomber. 


15th August.—Daylight attacks were made by. U.S. heavy bombers upon airfields 
in France and Holland. During the operations, which were very widespread, 
some twelve enemy aircraft were destroyed. We lost one heavy bomber and 
one fighter. vit 


In their advance towards Bryansk the Russians captured Karachev. 


In Sicily the Eighth Army captured Taormina, Kaggi and Castiglioni. 
The U.S. Seventh Army approached Milazzo. The intense attacks of Allied 
aircraft by day and night included southern Italy. 


The R.A.F. bombed the landing ground at Kalamata (southern Greece) 
by daylight. 

During Allied air operations in the S.W. Pacific (New Guinea and 
Georgia island) 48 Japanese aircraft and 15 barges were destroyed at trifling 
cost. 

At night the railway yards at Viterbo (central Italy) were bombed by 
Allied aircraft. 

Home-based R.A.F. bombers attacked at night objectives at Milan and 
Berlin. Mines were laid in enemy waters and operations were carried out 
against airfields and communications in France and the Low Countries. 
Many enemy aircraft were destroyed ; we lost ten bombers and two fighters. 
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16th August.—During the day ‘heavy attacks upon airfields in France were made 
by U.S. bombers supported by Allied fighters. Many enemy fighters were 
destroyed ; we lost three heavy bombers and eight fighters.. ° 


The Russians made progress North and West of Bryansk and beat off 
German attacks round Kharkov. 


In Sicily progress was made by the Eighth Army ; a commando landing 
was made on the coast eight miles South of Messina. The U.S. Seventh 
Army neared Messina from the northern coastal area, where another landing 
was made behind the Axis front. 


Large forces of Allied bombers attacked airfields round Foggia during 
the day. Axis fighters were encountered and 43 were shot down. Eight 
Allied aircraft were lost in the day’s operations. 


At night home-based R.A.F. bombers attacked objectives at Turin ; 
railway targets and airfields in France and the Low Countries were attacked 
also. We lost four bombers. 


17th August.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields near Marseilles. 


The U.S. Seventh Army entered Messina in the early morning. Later, 
American artillery began to shell the Italian mainland. Lipari and Stromboli 
islands surrendered to a U.S. naval expedition. 


The Admiralty announced that off Corsica H.M. submarines had sunk a 
mine-layer and a submarine-chaser by torpedo and two large transport 
barges, a naval auxiliary, a mine-sweeper and an armed trawler by gunfiré. 
In the Adriatic two large ships had been sunk by torpedo. 


President Roosevelt arrived in Quebec. , 


In a big Allied air raid upon the Japanese base at Wewak (northern 
New Guinea) some 170 enemy aircraft were destroyed. The Allied loss was 
three aircraft. 


At night Allied warships intercepted in the Vella Gulf (New Georgia) 
a flotilla of troop-carrying barges and sank most of them. 


At night the R.A.F. made a heavy raid upon the research and develop- 
ment establishment at Peenemunde (00 miles N.W. of Stettin). Berlin was 
attacked, also airfields and railway. targets in France, the Low Countries, 
and North-West Germany. We lost 41 bombers and one fighter ; a number 
of German aircraft were destroyed. 


Enemy aircraft dropped bombs on eastern and south-eastern England 
during the night. Eleven were shot down. 


18th August.—U.S. bombers made daylight attacks upon airfields in France and 
Holland. 
The Russians, resuming their offensive at Kharkov, captured Zmiev on 
the Donetz. Also, progress was made towards Bryansk. 
All enemy resistance in Sicily ceased. The Allied air attacks upon 
shipping in the Straits of Messina and ports, bases and.communications on 
the Italian mainland continued by day and night. 


Another Allied air raid on the Japanese base at Wewak brought the total 
of enemy aircraft destroyed there to 215. Three of our aircraft were lost. 
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19th August.—Daylight air operations over northern France included the bombing 

of a number of aerodromes. Seven enemy aircraft were destroyed in combat ; 
we lost six fighters. 

The Russians continued to make progress towards Bryansk and against 
Kharkov. 

Air operations against southern Italy included the bombing of Foggia, 
where 34 enemy aircraft were shot down in combat. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Berlin, shipping in the Channel, and railways 
and airfields in France and Belgium. We lost one bomber. 


20th August.—In daylight the R.A.F. bombed an aircraft factory at Flushing and 

the marshalling yards at Abbeville. One bomber was lost, but its crew were 
saved. 

The Russians made progress North-West of Kharkov where Lebedin 
was captured. 

Allied bombers made daylight attacks upon the railway yards at Aversa 
and Benevento, near Naples. Fourteen enemy fighters were shot down in 
combat. 


2ist August.—In the evening the R.A.F. attacked transportation targets in France, 

U.S. aircraft bombed the railway yards at Cancello (N.E. of Naples) 

in daylight. In combat 25 Axis fighters were destroyed. At night the 
R.A.F: bombed the marshalling yards at Crotone. 

It was officially announced that the Japanese had been cleared from 

the Aleutian Islands by the occupation of Kiska by U.S. and Canadian 
forces, the landings having begun on 15th August. 


At night aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm sank two E-boats off Dunkirk. 
22nd August.—Air operations against southern Italy included the bombing of 


railway targets at’ Salerno. Twenty-eight enemy fighters were shot down 
in combat. Our attacks were continued at night. 


23rd August.—The R.A.F. bombed railway targets at St. Omer in the morning. 


Kharkov was captured by the Russians, who advanced also in the 
Donetz basin, and in the Izyum and Voroshilovgrad regions. 


Air operations over southern Italy included the bombing of Bari in 
daylight by U.S. aircraft which shot down 14 Axis fighters. Barracks on the 
island of Rhodes were attacked by the R.A.F. 

At night Berlin suffered its heaviest raid of the war, the R.A.F. 
dropping 1,700 tons of bombs in the course of 50 minutes. Out of the Jarge 
number of aircraft employed we lost 58 bombers. 


24th August.—U.S. heavy bombers made extensive attacks in Bites upon 
airfields in France. 


The Russian advance continued, South-West and South of Kharkov. 


Allied air attacks upon southern Italy were continued. At night the 
* steel works at Torre Annuziata were bombed; also railway objectives at 
Crotone. British warships bombarded the railway and bridges near Locri. 
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A joint announcement by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt signalized 
the conclusion of the war conferences at Quebec. (See 11th August.) 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives’ in Berlin and laid mines in 
enemy waters. None of our aircraft was lost. 


25th August.—Advancing from Kharkov the Russians occupied Akhttyrka and 
Zenkov ; they also improved their positions in the Izyum+Voroshilovgrad 
regions. 


U.S. bombers made heavy attacks upon Foggia, and transportation 
objectives in southern Italy were bombed by Allied aircraft day and night. 
In the course of all these operations 40 Axis fighters were shot down for the 
loss of 15 aircraft. 


It was announced from Quebec that a new (S.E. Asia) Command under 
Vice-Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten had beén set up for: conducting 
operations based on India and. Ceylon. 

Allied aircraft carried out a heavy and successful raid upon the Japanese 
base at Hausa Bay (New Guinea), doing great damage to shipping. 

At night the R.A.F. again attacked objectives in Berlin and also laid 
mines in enemy waters. We lost one bomber. 


26th August.—From Kharkov the Russian advance made progress towards Poltava. 


Allied air attacks upon southern Italy by day and night were chiefly 
directed upon airfields. Nineteen enemy fighters were shot down in combat. 

The British and Canadian Governments announced formal recognition 
of the French Committee of National Liberation. 


The R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters at night ; naval aircraft attacked 
enemy shipping in the Channel. 


27th August.—In the morning U.S. bombers, with escorts, attacked the German 


“e 


airfield at Poix, and other targets in “ occupied Europe.”’ Twelve aircraft 
were lost ; 16 German fighters were shot down. 

The Russians, advancing South of Bryansk, captured Sevsk on the Kiev 
railway. 

In the course of Allied air attacks on southern Italy by day and night 
20 Axis aircraft were shot down. 

At night the R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon Nuremberg ; bombed 
objectives in the Ruhr ; and struck at railway targets and airfields in France 
and the Low Countries. We lost 33 bombers. 


28th August.—The R.A.F. attacked railway and canal traffic in France and the 
ILow Countries. - 


The Russian advance continued South of Bryansk, West and South of - 
Kharkov, and South-West of Voroshilovgrad. 


In the course of Allied air attacks upon southern Italy by day and 
night 28 Axis aircraft were shot down. 


The death of King Boris of Bulgaria was announced. 


General MacArthir’s headquarters announced that all organized Japanese 
resistance in New Georgia had ceased. 
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29th August.—Following the outbreak in Denmark of a revolt against the Germans, 
eight Danish warships escaped to Swedish ports. 
The Allied air attacks upon Italy’s railway communications by day and 
night included the bombing of the marshalling yards at Orte, North of Rome. 
Seventeen Axis aircraft were shot down during the day. 


At Wewak (New Guinea) Allied aircraft made a heavy raid upon the 
Japanese aerodromes. At least a dozen enemy. aircraft were destroyed upon 
the ground and 24 were shot down in combat. 


30th August.—The Russians captured Taganrog on the Seaof Azov ; continued 
their advances in the region of Kharkov ; and captured Rylsk and Glukov 
(West of Kursk). 

Day and night attacks were continued by Allied aircraft upon central 
and southern Italy. Over Aversa 17 Axis fighters were destroyed in combat. 

Mr. Roosevelt arrived in Washington from Canada. ; 

At night R.A.F. bombers made a heavy and concentrated attack on the 
industrial area of Miinchen-Gladbach-Rheydt in the Rhineland. Objectives 
at Duisburg were attacked also, and other aircraft operated against airfields 
and communications in France and the Low Countries. Twenty-eight of 
our bombers were lost. 


31st August.—Allied aircraft attacked by daylight airfields and industrial targets 
in France. 
In their advance towards Smolensk the Russians captured Yelna. 


A naval force (including H.M. battleships ‘‘ Nelson” and ‘“‘ Rodney ’’) 
bombarded batteries upon the Italian coast. Allied air operations included 
attacks upon Pisa and Pescara by day and Salerno by night. 


The R.A.F. carried out a heavy raid on Berlin at night, and also attacked 
airfields and other targets in France and the Low Countries. We lost 47 
bombers and one fighter. 


Of prime importance was the continued success of the Russian offensive, which 
had not only recaptured large tracts of territory but was subjecting the German 
armies on the whole front between Smolensk and the Sea of Azov (nearly 600 miles) 
to terrific strain and heavy loss. The enemy’s grip on White Russia, the Ukraine, 
the Crimea, and the Kuban was being loosened. 


Following the expulsion of the enemy from Sicily, where his losses probably 
amounted to over 250,000, the Allied air and naval-forces, which had contributed 
so much to the capture of the island, had concentrated their attacks upon southern 
and central Italy. There was, as yet, little to indicate where the next Allied blow 
would fall; but, in a broadcast from Quebec, Mr. Churchill had spoken of 
“ inflaming ” the war against Japan and of the “ impending collapse ” of Italy. 

In the Pacific, Japan was clearly on the defensive. Having lost New Georgia 
and the Aleutians, her footing in New Guinea became more and more precarious 
as the Allied troops closed in on Salamaua. In Burma Japanese communications 
were still kept under persistent air attack. 

The Admiralty reported that the total naval losses during the capture of 
Sicily were H.M. submarines ‘‘ Saracen ’’ and “ Parthian,” three motor torpedo- 
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boats and one motor gunboat. H.M. trawler “ Red Gauntlet ”’ was the only other 
naval vessel reported lost during the month. ° 

Early in August it was officially announced that ‘“‘ some time ago” a force 
of twenty-five to thirty U-boats had suffered severely in a series of encounters with 
our convoy escorts in the Atlantic. The vessels concerned were H.M. destroyer 
“Duncan”; corvettes “Snowflake,” “ Pink,” ‘ Sunflower’’; frigates ‘‘ Tay,” 
“Wear,” “ Jed,” ‘“‘Spey”; cutter “Sennen.’’ Several squadrons of Coastal 
Command R.A.F. also played their part. 

Over 90 U-boats were sunk during May, June and July. In theefirst six months 
of 1943 the new tonnage of the Allied nations exceeded sinkings by 3,000,000. 

The U.S. Eighth Air Force, based on Britain, had a month of record activity. 
Bombs dropped totalled 3,575 (American) tons, and 631 German fighters were 
destroyed. Less than 5 per cent. of the bombers engaged were lost. 





1st September.—The Russians completed the rout of the German divisions (four in 
all) encircled near Taganrog. Heavy losses had been inflicted on four other 
divisions. 
The Allied air offensive against central and southern Italy sciidaiad 
by day and night. 
A very heavy raid was carried out by Allied aircraft upon Madang (New 
Guinea). 


2nd September.—The R.A.F. bombed in daylight the lock gates at the southern 
end of the Hansweert Canal (Scheldt). We lost four aircraft. 


In the evening U.S. heavy bombers and the R.A.F. made extensive 
attacks upon airfields and railway and other targets in France. Four Allied 
aircraft were lost ; seven German aircraft were shot down. 


The Russians captured Sumy, freeing the Kursk region. Their advance 
in the Donetz basin recovered the towns of Lisichansk and Voroshilovsk. 


Allied air operations over central and southern Italy continued by day 
and night ; damage was done, also, on the western coast of Greece and to 
shipping off Preveza. 


At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters and attacked objectives 
in northern France. ‘ We lost one bomber. 


3rd September.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked in the morning aircraft factories 
at and near Paris and airfields in northern France, where other targets were 
bombed in the afternoon. Attacks were made, also, upon enemy shipping 
off the. Dutch coast. In all these operations, 33 German aircraft were shot 
down ; the Allied loss was 13, including eight heavy bombers. 


In the early morning British and Canadian troops of the Eighth Army 
crossed the Straits of Messina and landed on the Calabrian coast. During 
the day Reggio and San Giovanni were occupied. Extensive air attacks 
were made upon northern, central and southern Italy, U:S. heavy bombers 
crippling road and rail communications south of the Brenner Pass by con- 
centrating upon Trento, Bologna and Bolzano. Another objective was the 
railway centre at Sulmona (75 miles East of Rome), and airfields and wireless 
stations in Sardinia were attacked also. Many enemy aircraft were shot 
down, 

BE 
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At night the R.A.F. in great strength attacked Berlin, dropping 1,000 
tons of bombs in twenty minutes. Objectives in the Rhineland, northern 
France and the Low Countries were attacked also, arid mines were laid in 
enemy waters. We lost 22 bombers. 


4th September.—Allied aircraft carried out extensive operations by daylight against 
railway centres in northern France and Belgium. Also, enemy shipping at 
Boulogne was attacked. In all 19 German fighters were shot down : we lost 
five fighters, but only three pilots. 

In séuthern Italy the Eighth Army advanced against feeble opposition 
and secured the towns of Bagnara and Melito. Allied air-operations included 
attacks on airfields and enemy transport in the region of Naples by day 
and night, and the bombing of objectives in Sardinia. Twelve enemy air- 
craft were shot down for the loss of six. 

Australian troops landed in the vicinity*of Lae (New Guinea). 

At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters and bombed objectives 
in the Ruhr and the Rhineland. Naval aircraft attacked three enemy E-boats 
in the Channel. 

5th September.—Allied aircraft made daylight attacks upon railway objectives 


at Ghent and airfields at Woensdrecht (Holland). Six German aircraft 
were shot down for the loss of two fighters. 


In southern Italy the British and Canadian advance continued slowly, 


hampered by extensive demolitions. <Allied aircraft made long-range attacks 
upon Italian airfields and at night bombed railway yards near Naples. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Mannheim-Ludwigshafen ; objectives in 
the Rhineland and airfields in northern France and Belgium were attacked 
also. Naval aircraft destroyed an E-boat and a mine-sweeper in the Channel. . 
We lost 34 bombers and one fighter; in all, rr German aircraft were shot 
down. ' 


6th September.—Operations by Allied aircraft from dawn to dusk included U.S. 
bomber raids on Stuttgart and attacks upon objectives in South-West 
Germany and France. Thirty-four U.S. aircraft were lost. 

The Admiralty announced that seven U-boats had been sunk in the Bay 
of Biscay by the combined action of ships of the Royal Navy and of British 
and U.S. aircraft. 

The Russian offensive continued in all sectors. West of Kursk, in the 
direction of Chernigov, Konotop was captured. 

The British advance in southern Italy continued against slight opposition. 
The towns of Palmi and Delianuova were occupied. Allied aircraft wrought 
great devastation in the Naples region ; ten Axis fighters were destroyed in 
combat. ‘ | 

At night the R.A.F. made a heavy raid upon Munich, losing 16 bombers. 
Other night operations included attacks upon airfields in France and shipping 
off the Channel coast. 

7th September.—In the early morning our light naval craft engaged a superior 
enemy force off the French Channel coast, sinking a patrol vessel and an 
armed trawler without loss to themselves. 
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0 U.S. and R.A.F. aircraft made extensive daylight raids upon railway 
n centres and airfields in France and. Belgium. One fighter was lost ; two 
n German fighters were shot down. 

The British advance in Italy contintled with the support of active air 
t operations by day and night. Over. Foggia 38 Axis aircraft were shot down. 
t Mr. Churchill arrived in Washington. 
t At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in France and Belgium. Naval 


aircraft attacked enemy vessels in the Channel. 


8th September.—Allied aircraft made heavy attacks in daylight upon airfields in 
France and Belgium. Ten German fighters were shot down for the loss 
of five. 


The Russians captured Stalino in the Donetz basin; their advance also 
continued South and South-West of Kharkov, West of Kursk towards 
Chernigov, and South of Bryansk. 


In Calabria the advance of the Eighth Army continued. Air operations 
included an attack upon the German headquarters at Frascati by heavy 
bombers. 

General Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces, Medi- 
terranean, announced that the Italian Government had surrendered 
unconditionally and that a military armistice had been signed on terms 
approved by the Governments of Great Britain, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
The Italian Government adjured the people to assist the Allies and resist 
the Germans. Admiral Sir A. Cunningham called upon the Italian Fleet 
and merchant service to save their ships from falling into German hands. 

Late in the evening Allied aircraft attacked targets (coast defences and 
airfields) in the vicinity of Boulogne. At night the offensive was carried 
on by R.A.F. bombers. 


gth September.—Allied aircraft made daylight attacks upon airfields and other 
objectives in northern France. 
West of Kursk the Russians captured Bakhmach after heavy fighting. 
Their advance continued in the Donetz basin and North and South of Bryansk. 
British and U.S. troops (Fifth Army) landed near Salerno and 
| made contact with the Germans, capturing prisoners. In the South the 
Eighth Army made progress, capturing Pizzo by seaborne assault and landing 
at Taranto. - 
Persia declared war on Germany. 


we We 


roth September.—The Russians announced the forcing of the Desna South of 
Bryansk ; fresh progress westward towards Kiev ; the capture of Barenkovo 
and Chaplino in their advance towards the Dnieper; and the capture of 
Mariupol on the Sea of Azov. 3 


Battleships and other units of the Italian fleet arrived at Malta. 


In Italy the Fifth Army occupied Salerno and the Eighth Army continued 
to advance. During extensive air operations 18 enemy aircraft were shqt 
down for the loss of ro. ‘ 

The German High Command stated that German forces had occupied 
Rome and taken over the protection of the Vatican City. 
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The Admiralty disclosed that H.M. submarines operating in Mediterranean 
waters had sunk ‘six supply ships, a tanker and seven small vessels. 


11th September.—Allied aircraft made daylight attacks upon targets in northern 
France. Including engagements over the Bay of Biscay 15 German aircraft 
were destroyed for the loss of four. 
In Italy the Eighth Army, which occupied Brindisi, continued to advance. 
Sixteen enemy aircraft were shot down for the loss of seven during air 
operations which included the aes by day and night of airfields on the 
island of Rhodes. 


12th September.—In Italy the Eighth Army made progress against slight opposition, 
occupying Crotone. The Fifth Army was heavily engaged round Salerno. 
An Allied force landed on Capri. 
U.S. bombers made daylight attacks upon the aerodromes in the island 
of Rhodes. 


13th September.—The Russian offensive continued to make progress West of Stalino 
(Donetz basin) ; West and North-West of Kiev; and South and North of 
Bryansk which was threatened with envelopment. 
French commando troops landed at Ajaccio (Corsica), meeting no 
opposition. 
In Italy the Eighth Army continued its advance, occupying Cosenza. 
At the Salerno beach-head the Germans delivered heavy counter-attacks 
against the Fifth Army and regained some ground. 


In New Guinea Salamaua was occupied, the Japanese making a 
rapid withdrawal. 

Our light naval forces had a successful encounter at night with enemy 
patrol vessels off the coast of Holland. 


14th September.—Allied aircraft made successful attacks upon the enemy’s coastal 
shipping in the Channel and off the Dutch coast. 


In Italy the Fifth Army continued to be heavily engaged round Salerno. 
The Eighth Army, in its northward advance, reached Belvedere on the West 
Coast. Allied air operations included the bombing of the railway centre 
at Pescara on the Adriatic coast. 


15th September.—U.S. aircraft attacked aircraft installations near Paris and air- 
fields in northern France. 


The Russians made a further advance towards the lower Dnieper. North- 
East of Kiev Nezhin was taken, and North of Bryansk fresh progress was 
made. 

In Italy the situation at Salerno improved. The Eighth Army, moving 
northward, reached Scalea. 


Whilst Australian forces continued to close in on Lae (New Guinea) 
a heavy air attack was made upon the aerodromes in the Wewak area. 
Upwards of 50 Japanese fighters were shot down. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the rubber factory at Montlucon (near 
Vichy), and objectives in North-West Germany and in Berlin. Airfields 
and transport targets in France were attacked also. One German aircraft 
was destroyed ; we lost eight bombers and one fighter. 
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16th September.—Daylight opérations of the Allied air forces included attacks on 
Nantes, La Pallice, numerous airfields in France, and shipping off the Dutch 
and Norwegian coasts. Thirteen heavy bombers and five other aircraft were 

lost ; at least 37 German fighters were destroyed. 
After five days fighting the Russians captured Novorossisk by land 
and sea assault, routing four German divisions. On the central front (Kiev- 
Bryansk) the Desna was forced and the town of Novgorod-Seversky captured. 


In Italy, at Salerno, the Fifth Army resumed the offensive, forcing a 
German withdrawal. Patrols made contact with those of the Eighth Army. 

The suicide of Marshal Ugo Cavallero was announced from Rome. 

Lae (New Guinea) was captured by Australian troops. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked communications between France and Italy, 
bombing the railway centre of Modane and the Antheor viaduct near St. 
Raphael.. Other attacks were upon Berlin and transport targets in France 
and the Low Countries. We lost four bombers. 


17th September.—The Russians occupied Bryansk and made further progress 
North and South of the town; towards Kiev and southward to the Sea of 
Azov the advance continued. 
A second landing of French troops took place at Ajaccio (Corsica). 
In Italy Allied troops continued to land at Salerno. The junction of the 
Fifth and Eighth Armies was completed. Roccadaspide was occupied. 


18th September.—Allied aircraft made extensive daylight aftacks upon airfield 
and railway targets in France. R.A.F. bombers damaged more than 30 enemy 
small craft off the Dutch coast. ‘ 

By the capture of Dukhoushchina and Yastsevo the Russians arrived on 
the threshold of Smolensk. The advance in the Ukraine included the occu- 
pation of Krasnograd. 

In Italy the advance of the Eighth and Fifth Armies continued. Altavilla 
and Battispaglia were occupied. Air operations included the bombing of 
Maritza aerodrome (Rhodes) at night. 

At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters and bombed objectives i in 
the Rhineland. We lost no aircraft. 


1gth September.—In Italy the reinforced Fifth Army gained ground in the ‘region 
of Salerno against decreasing German resistance. The Eighth Army also 
advanced. f 
The return of Mr. Churchill, after an absence in America of nearly seven 
weeks, was announced. He had crossed the Atlantic in H.M. battleship 
“ Renown.” 


20th September.—The most important advance made by the Russians was in the 
southern Ukraine towards the Dnieper bend and lower Dnieper. 


In Italy the Eighth Army continued to advance against light opposition. 
The Fifth Army occupied Eboli. Allied air operations included an attack 
by U.S. bombers on Venice. R.A.F. fighters operated from an airfield on 
the island of Cos (Dodecanese), Italian personnel assisting. The islands of 
Leros and Samos were also in our hands. 

A broadcast message from Marshal Badoglio called upon the Italian 
people to oppose the Germans in every way. 
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The R.A.F. made night attacks upon aerodromes in Greete and Crete and 
at Maritza (Rhodes). 


21st September.—Daylight attacks were made by Allied bombers on airfields and 

industrial targets in France. 

After three days heavy fighting the Russians advancing North of Kiev 
captured Chernigov. North-West of Smolensk, Demidov was taken. 

General Giraud announced that French forces landed in Corsica had, in 
conjunction with Corsican patriots, taken possession of the western part of 
the island. U.S. bombers attacked Bastia by day and night. 

In Italy the Fifth Army moved forward. The Eighth Army captured ° 
Potenza. U.S. bombers made a daylight attack upon Leghorn. 

The R.A.F. bombed an airfield in Crete at night. 

A successful night attack was made by motor torpedo boats upon shipping 
at Valona (Albania). J 


22nd September.—The Russians captured the Kuban port of Anapa. 

In Corsica the German retreat, under pressure, towards the North-East 
corner of the island was continued, Allied sea and air forces maintaining a 
blockade of_the East coast. 

Both Fifth and Eighth Armies continued to advance in‘Italy. Ginosa, 
Avigliano and Acerno were captured. 

U.S. aircraft bombed aerodromes at Maritza (Rhodes) and Eleusis (Athens). 
The aerodromes on Rhodes were bombed by the R.A.F. at night. 

In New Guinea an Australian force landed in rear of the Japanese positions 
at Finschafen. : 

The Government made public the fact that Hess (who arrived in Britain 
by air, roth May, 1941) brought unofficial ‘‘ peace terms.’’ He was being 
held as a prisoner of war. 

General Tojo, Japanese Prime Minister, announced a “ grave position.” 
Details were given of drastic new measures to increase the war effort. 

A strong force of R.A.F. bombers made a night attack upon Hanover ; 
smaller forces bombed Oldenburg and Emden. Fighter operations included 
attacks upon airfields in Holland and North-West Germany. We lost 26 
bombers. 


23rd September.—U.S. heavy bombers made two separate daylight attacks upon 
Nantes and bombed many airfields in western France. 

The Russians captured Unecha, on the Bryansk front, and Poltava in the 
southern Ukraine. 

In Corsica French forces occupied Bonifacio and Porto Vecchio. 

The Fifth Army made slow progress in the Salerno area against strong 
resistance. Matera was captured by the Eighth Army. Pisa was bombed 
by Allied aircraft at night. 

Aerodromes in Rhodes and Crete were bombed by the R.A.F. at night. 

At night-the R.A.F. in great strength attacked Mannheim-Ludwigshafen, 
smaller forces going to Darmstadt and Aachen. We lost 32 bombers. 

24th September.—Numerous objectives in northern France were attacked by Allied 
aircraft in daylight. 
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The Russians continued to make progress at many points from Smolensk 
southward to the Sea of Azov. A notable advance occurred in the Kuban 
territory. 

Allied aircraft shot down 21 German transport planes off the Corsican 
coast. At night the harbour of Leghorn was bombed. 

In Italy the Fifth and Eighth Armies continued to advance. Air 
operations included a heavy attack upon the railway centre at Pisa. 

Following the death of Sir Kingsley Wood, the following appointments 
were announced : Sir John Anderson to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
succeeded as Lord President of the Council by Mr. Attlee ; Lord Beaverbrook 
to be Lord Privy Seal; Lord Cranborne to be Secretary of State for the 
Dominions; Mr. R. K. Law to be Minister of State to assist the Foreign 
Secretary. ; 

The R.A.F. bombed an aerodrome in Crete at night. 

25th September.—U.S. bombers attacked enemy airfields in France; the R.A.F. 
attacked a convoy off Holland, and transport targets in France and Belgium. 

The Russians captured Smolensk and Roslavl. They, continued 
to approach Kiev, and to close up to the Dnieper in the southern Ukraine. 

The French forces in Corsica forced the enemy to continue his with- 
drawal on Bastia, where Allied aircraft bombed the airfields. 

In Italy the advance of the Fifth and Eighth Armies continued. Allied 
heavy bombers attacked Bolzano, Verona and Bologna. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Kalamaki aerodrome, near Athens. 


26th September.—The Russians reached the Dnieper below Kiev ‘and the 
Dnieper bend at many points. 
In Corsica the German retreat towards Bastia continued. 
In Italy both the Eighth Army and the Fifth Army made progress ; 
German resistance persisted in the region of Salerno. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed targets in the Rhineland. We lost no 
aircraft. 
27th September.—In the early morning our light naval forces made a successful 
attack upon three enemy patrol vessels off the French coast. 
_ U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack on Emden. Other objectives 
of Allied aircraft were airfields in France and river transport in Holland, 
_ In the Dnieper bend the Russians captured a suburb of Dnepropetrovsk 
on the left bank of the river. Temryuk, in the Kuban territory, was captured 
also. i 
The Admiralty announced that during the enemy’s attempts at evacuation 
from Bastia by sea H.M. submarines had sunk or damaged 16 craft of various 
kinds. 
In Italy the Eighth Army captured Foggia. A slight advance was 
made by the Fifth Army. 
An Allied air raid on Wewak (New Guinea) destroyed 50 Japanese air- 
craft on the ground and did much damage to shipping. 
The R.A.F. attacked aerodromes in Crete at night. 
At night the R.A.F. in very great strength attacked Hanover ; Brunswick 
and Emden were bombed also. We lost 38 bombers. During operations 
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over Holland and North-West Germany, seven aircraft were shot down for 
the loss of one fighter. 

28th September.—In Italy the Eighth Army continued to advance against little 
active resistance. North and West of Salerno the Fifth Army broke through 
the enemy’s defences. 


The R.A.F. made night attacks upon aerodromes in Greece and Rhodes. 


29th September.—The Russians captured Kremenchug on the Dnieper. 

At Malta, General Eisenhower met Marshal Badoglio to discuss how 
Italian military effort could be utilized against the Germans. 

In Italy the Eighth Army occupied Manfredonia on the Adriatic coast ; 
the Fifth Army advanced in the Naples plain. R.A.F. bombers attacked 
Formia at night. 

At night the R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon Borchum. Other objec- 
tives in the Ruhr were bombed and mines were laid in enemy waters. We 
lost eight bombers. 


30th September.—In their advance West of Bryansk the-Russians forced the Sozh 
river and captured Krichev. 
The Allied advance in Italy continued, the Fifth Army occupying 
Avellino. Formia was bombed by Allied aircraft at night. me 
At night the R.A.F. bombed a number of aerodromes in the Dodecanese. 

The air offensive against Germany had been pressed with remarkable success 
considering that the weather had been unfavourable for ero on more than 
half the nights of the month. 

Although any slackening of our efforts was not to be thought of, there was 
every reason to believe that the submarine war against our shipping was more than 
held in check. In his speech to the House of Commons after his return, Mr. Winston 
Churchill mentioned a ‘‘ mass invasion of the Continent.” 

The Russians had forced upon the German armies a general withdrawal, so that 
by-the end of the month, when the autumn rains were beginning, our Ally was 
entering Byelorussia and had closed up to the Dnieper as far to the South as 
Zaporozhe. Fighting continued in the southern Ukraine where the Germans were 
concerned with keeping open the gateway to the Crimea. They’had abandoned 
much material at some points and had effected as much destruction as possible, 
but the total of German prisoners did not appeas to be large. 

The invasion of Italy, followed by her ‘“‘ unconditional surrender ” after weeks 
of negotiation, had created a situation without precedent. The Germans tightened 
their grip of central and northern Italy, and German parachute troops had liberated 
Mussolini, who appeared at the head of a “ puppet ” Fascist Government. Badoglio, 
safe within the Allied lines, was now a “ collaborator.” From the South the advance 
of British and U.S. forces made steady progress ; the fall of Naples was imminent ; 
Sardinia was occupied; and the Germans were being driven from Corsica. An 
Inter-Allied Commission, which included a peace representative, had been set 
up in the Mediterranean. 

Japan, still on the defensive, was in danger of losing all her New Guinea bases 
to Australian troops, partly air-borne, who had the assistance of -powerful U.S. 
sea and air forces. The R.A.F., based on India, continued their attacks upon 
Japanese bases and communications in Burma. 

The loss was announced of H.M. destroyer “ Puckeridge.”’ 
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February, 1943. 






ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


The Anniversary Meeting will be held at 3 p.m., on Tuesday, 2nd March, 1943. 
The Council will present their Annual Report and Accounts, and there will be an election 
to fill the vacancies on the Council. Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 

The following amendment to the Bye-Laws will be proposed by the Council at the 
Meeting :— 

Composition of Council. 

Bye-Laws, Chapter 111, paragraph 2 (a), to be amended to read :— 

“The Council shall be a representative one and the elected Members shall 
be as follows: Naval Members seven ....; Military Members #en, to include 
six representing the Regular Army, three representing the Territorial Army, and 
one the Indian Army ....; Air Force Members four, to include three representing 
the Royal Atv Force, and one the Auxiliary Airy Force and Royal Air Force Volunteer 


Reserve.” 



















COUNCIL 





Elected Members 

General Sir Frederick Pile, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., General Sir Ronald Adam, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Riddell-Webster, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
and Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Smith, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., have been elected 
to fill the four vacancies for Regular Army Members caused by the election of General 
Sir Harry Knox to a Vice-Presidency, the resignations of Lieut.-General Sir B. N. 
Sergison-Brooke, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., and Major-General J. L. I. Hawkesworth, 
C.B.E., and the appointment of Lieut.-General G. Le Q. Martel, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., 
to a tour of duty abroad. 

The following Members, having completed three years service, retire :— 

ROYAL NAVY 

Admiral Sir William Goodenough, G.C.B., M.V.O. 
ROYAL MARINES 


General Sir Alan G. B. Bourne, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O. 

TERRITORIAL ARMY 

Colonel J. K. Dunlop, O.B.E., M.C., T.D. 

INDIAN ARMY 

General Sir S. F. Muspratt, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.1.E., D.S.O. 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 

Air Marshal Sir Leslie Gossage, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. 























Representative Members 

Commodore E. G. N. Rushbrooke, C.B.E., D.S.C., R.N., Director of Naval 
Intelligence, has succeeded Rear-Admiral J. H. Godfrey, C.B., as Admiralty 
Representative. 
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New Members 


The following officers joined the Institution during the period 1st December to 
20th February :— 


ROYAL NAVY 


Rear-Admiral A. M. Peters, D.S.C. 
Sub-Lieutenant A. S. Phillips, R.N.V.R. 
Sub-Lieutenant R. E. S. Wykes-Sneyd, R.N. 
Major T. C. H. Macafee, Royal Marines. 
Lieutenant-Commander T. D. Ross, R.N. 
Lieutenant J. R. Crothers, R.N.V.R. 
Captain W. C. Curtis, Royal Marines. 


ARMY 


Captain H. J. W. Marsh, The York and Lancaster Regiment (T.A.). 
2nd Lieutenant J. B. Balharry, Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment, N.Z.A. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. G. Christopher. 

Brigadier E. H. Clayton, O.B.E. 

Captain C. P. Cooke, The Cheshire Regiment. 

Major J. F. Dawe, Sask. L.I. (M.G.), R.C.A. 

Major W. C. Dodkins, Home Guard. « 

Captain M. C. Elton, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant E. F. Gower, Royal Artillery. 

Major J. P. Huffam, V.C., The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel E. C. Rands, T.D. 

Major E. L. Taggart, M.C., Pioneer Corps. 

2nd Lieutenant J. F. Russell, Royal Artillery. 

Major B. A. Burke, The King’s Own Royal Regiment. 

Major W. J. Willis, Pioneer Corps. 

Major R. D. Maclagan, The Seaforth Highlanders. 

Major G. E. Hicks, The Devonshire Regiment. 

Major R. D. Smith, Royal Artillery. 

Captain J. P. Walters, late D.C.L.I. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. G. S. Clarke. 

Major F. C. W. Timmins, Royal Artillery. 

2nd Lieutenant G. G. Astell, Home Guard. 

The Rev. E. C. W. Knight, Royal Army Chaplains Dept. 


Captain F, W. Lowndes-Stone-Norton, The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 


Light Infantry. 


Major Sir James E. T. Ritchie, Bart., The Inns of Court Regiment (R.A.C.). 


Major John McCann, The Royal Ulster Rifles (T.A.). 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Wing Commander R. E. Craven, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Wing Commander A. B. Rodger, R.A.F.V.R. 


Trench Gascoigne Prize Essay Competition, 1942 
The following awards have been made :— 
First Prize of Thirty Guineas :— 
Lieutenant-Commander G. M. Bennett, R.N. 


Second Prize of Twenty Guineas :— 
Commander C. A. Jenkins, R.N. 


Third Prize of Ten Guineas :— 
Brigadier-General C. G. Stewart, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


The following essays have been received :— 

‘‘Go sit in a corner and make one long and deep thought upon the plan of 
operations.” 

“‘ Forward.” 

“ Though I walk in the shadow of the valley of death.” 

“It is always the herd men who win battles and the free men who win wars.” 

“Semper paratus.” 

“Cara Patria, Carior Libertas.” 

‘“ Where there is no vision the people perish.”’ 

“Merlin, Pendragon of Britain.” 


‘“‘ All eager for the treat ; 
Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat— 
And this was odd, because, you know, 
They hadn’t any feet.” 


LIBRARY 


The Library is now established at— 
Glynllivon, 
Carnarvon, 


N. Wales. 


The Lending Library will continue to provide the usual facilities to Members, and 
requests for books will be dealt with promptly. All communications should be addressed, 
and all books after loan returned to the Librarian, Royal United Service Institution, 
at Glynllivon. 


The Reading Room in the Institution will continue to be provided with the leading 
papers, periodicals and writing materials for the use of Members. 


Certain Reference books have also been retained in London, 
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JOURNAL 


The Service Departments have signified that they will continue to give facilities for 
the publication of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL, and serving officers are invited to offer suitable 
contributions. 


Matter which might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be entirely eliminated ; 
but there is still ample scope for professional articles relating to former campaigns, 
especially the War 1914-18, which might contain useful lessons at the present time ; 
also contributions of a general Service character, such as Strategic Principles, Command 
and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military and Air Force history, customs 
and traditions. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JOURNALS. 


Such notifications should be received by the 1oth of the month preceding publication, 
i.e., by roth January, April, July and October. 


MUSEUM 
War Exhibits 


Members and others interested in the R.U.S.I. Museum are asked to keep a look 
out for relics of the present war of very special interest and to arrange for them to be 
preserved in a place of safety pending the Museum being re-opened. 


Consideration of space will inevitably preclude the acceptance of more than a limited 
number of small articles ; but the Council desire to ensure that the Museum shall continue 
to represent the greatest achievements of the Services, their commanders, officers and 
men, throughout the ages. Personal relics of special distinction will in future, as in the 
past, be particularly acceptable. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


May, 1943. 


Chairman of the Council 


Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., has been 
elected Chairman of the Council for 1943. 


Vice-Chairman of the Council 

General Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has been elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Council for 1943. 
Council 

The names of Members elected to the Council at the Anniversary Meeting will be 
found in the Report of the Proceedings at the end of this JouRNAL. 
Representative Members , 


Air Commodore P. E. Maitland, M.V.O., A.F.C., has succeeded Air Vice-Marshal 
E. S. Goodwin, C.B.E., A.F.C., as Royal Air Force Representative. 


Ex-officio Members 


Major-General Sir Alan Cunningham, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., has succeeded Major- 
General M. G. N. Stopford, D.S.O., M.C., on taking up the appointment of Commandant 
of the Staff College, Camberley. 


Anniversary Meeting 


Restrictions on paper have precluded the re-publication of the Annual Report and 
Accounts which usually accompany the report of the Anniversary Meeting. 


Copies of the former, as adopted at the Meeting, can be supplied to Members on 
application to the Secretary. 


Royal Air Force—Representation on the Council 
Bye-Laws, Chapter III, par. 2 (a) was amended at the Anniversary Meeting and now 
reads :— 


‘‘ The Council shall be a representative one and the elected Members shall be 
as follows: Naval Members seven, to include four representatives of the Royal 
Navy and one each of the Royal Marines, the Royal Naval Reserve and the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve ; Military Members ten, to include six representing the 
Regular Army, three representing the Territorial Army, and one the Indian Army 
—the Military Members should, as far as possible, be representative of the various 
Arms; Air Force Members four, to include three representing the Royal Air Force, 
and one the Auxiliary Air Force and Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve.” 


New Members 
The following officers joined the Institution during the period 20th February to 
20th May :— 
ROYAL NAVY ° 
Captain M, O. D. Ellwood, D.S.O., R.N. 
Lieutenant W. C. Pook, Royal Marines. 
Lieutenant P. St. G. Glover, Royal Marines, 
Captain D. G. Hawker, Royal Marines. 
Lieutenant A. Laing, Royal Marines, 
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ARMY 


Major J. Colborne, Royal Engineers. 

Major C, A. Swetenham, Royal Engineers. 

Captain W. Proctor, Royal Engineers. 

Captain T. St. G, Caulfeild, Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant A. J. Holder, Kumaon Rifles, I.A. 

Major E. K, Dean, The Devonshire Regiment. 

Major R. W. S. Knowland, R.A.S.C. 

Captain E. W. N. S. Clarke, The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Major W. R. Parks, The King’s Regiment. 

Lieutenant A. J. McGregor, Royal Artillery. 

Captain S. H. F. Johnston, Aberystwyth University Coll. Senior Training Corps. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. T. Dunn, R.A.S.C. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. P. White, M.C., Home Guard. 

Major L. L. de Ste Croix, M.B.E., R.A.S.C. 

Captain T. A. Donnelly, The Royal Norfolk Regiment. 

Colonel L. Duncan Bennett, M.C., T.D. 

Major T. D. Butler, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

2nd Lieutenant A. D. P. Payne, Royal Artillery. 

Major P. C. James, M.C. , 


‘ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Air Vice-Marshal E. S. Goodwin, C.B.E., A.F.C. 

Group Captain Lord Willoughby de Broke, M.C., A.F.C., A.A.F. 
Air Commodore P. E. Maitland, M.V.O., A.F.C. 

Squadron Leader David Patterson, M.B.E., R.A.F.V.R. 

Group Captain L. Taylor, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader J. C. Walker, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader H. W. H. Fisher, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant S. R. Bell, R.A.A.F. 


Trench Gascoigne Prize Essay Competition, 1943 


The following subject has been selected by the Council for the Trench einige 


Prize Essay Competition (Three Services), 1943 :— 





“Is compulsory training in National Defence desirable for the youth of this. 
country after the War? If so, in what form should it be given ; can use be made 
of any existing youth organizations ; how is it to be associated with education, 
and between what ages should it take place ? ”’ 


Particulars of the competition may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


The following essay has been received :— 
‘ And the second is like unto it,” 
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JOURNAL 


The Service Departments have signified that they will continue to give facilities for 
the publication of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL, and serving officers are invited to offer suitable 
contributions. 


Matter which might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be entirely eliminated ; 
but there is still amiple scope for professional articles relating to former campaigns, 
especially the War 1914-18, which might contain useful lessons at the present time ; 
also contributions of a general Service character, such as Strategic Principles, Command 
and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military and Air Force history, customs 
and traditions. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify, any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JOURNALS. 


Such notifications should be received by the roth of the month preceding publication, 
i.e., by 1oth January, April, July and October. 


’ MUSEUM 
War Exhibits 

Members and others interested in the R.U.S.I. Museum are asked to keep a look 
out for relics of the present war of very special interest and to arrange for them to be 
preserved in a place of safety pending the Museum being re-opened. 

Consideration of space will inevitably preclude the acceptance of more than a limited 
number of small articles ; but the Council desire to ensure that the Museum shall continue 
to represent the greatest achievements of the Services, their commanders, officers and 
men, throughout the ages. Personal relics of special distinction will in future, as in the 
past, be particularly acceptable. 
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August, 1943. 


Major-General J. S. Steele, D.S.O., M.C., has been appointed War OfficeRepresenta- 
tive on the Council, in succession to Major-General A. Galloway, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


New Members 


The following officers joined the Institution during the period 20th May to 


2zoth August :— 








ROYAL NAVY 
Major J. C. Cairncross, Royal Marines. 
Lieutenant B. M. Garbett, R.N. 


ARMY 
Captain R. J. Webster, R. of O., Australian Forces. 
Brigadier J. G. Smyth, V.C., M.C. 
Lieutenant J. R. Horne, The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
Captain M. O. London, 7th Rajput Regiment. 
Lieutenant E. G. J. Dawe, 13th D.C.O. Lancers, I.A. 
Captain C. W. Whiteley, The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
2nd Lieutenant J. E. Robson, 13th Royal Lancers. 
Brigadier H. S. Brown, M.C., The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment..- 
Captain J. F. Simons, M.C., 8th King’s Royal Irish Hussars. 
Major H. FitzPatrick, Royal Armoured Corps. 
Lieutenant D. Duncan, The Glasgow Highlanders, H.L.I. 
Captain L. L. Corsan, Royal Artillery. 
Captain J. C. Chandler, The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). 
2nd Lieutenant C. V. Brook, The Kensington Regiment. 
Lieutenant J. G. Chiverall, The Middlesex Regiment (D.C.O.). 
Lieutenant A. H. Hirst-Good, R.A.S.C. 
Lieutenant P. Jarvis, R.A. 


HomME GUARD 
Major H. F. Owen Evans, M.B.E., Home Guard (late Manchester Regiment). 
Lieut.-Colonel A. C. P. Cochran, Home Guard (late 16th Punjab Regiment). 
Major E. W. Goodale, Home Guard (late Royal Warwickshire Regiment). 
Lieutenant A. W. Reader, 4th Sussex Home Guard. 
Major J. H. Smith, 12th Lindsey Bn. Home Guard. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. A. R. J. Wilson, Home Guard (14th Middlesex). 
Lieutenant F. Kemsey-Bourne, 28th Bn. S. Staffs Home Guard. 
Lieutenant R. G. Skene, 9th Bucks Bn. Home Guard. 
Lieutenant Harold Schofield, 35th Bn. Cheshire Home Guard. 
Captain R. E, Ansell, 28th Warwick (Birmingham) Home Guard. 
Major W. R. Bowden, 9th Bucks Home Guard. 
Lieutenant L. H. Neal, 11th Bn. Herts Home Guard. 
Captain C. E. E. Scott, H.Q., L.D., Home Guard. 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY 


The Navy Records Society held its first Annual Meeting on the 5th July, 1893. 
The impulse behind the foundation of this Society was part of a wide interest in the Navy 
and Imperial Defence combined with a growing sense of the importance of history in 
the conduct of affairs. There were also other influences at work. The Naval Intelligence 
Department had been started in 1887, while Lord George Hamilton’s Naval Defence 
Act of 1889 evoked wide discussion among a group of well-known naval writers... By 
1890 Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power on History had received world-wide recognition, 
while volumes of Brassey’s Naval Annual, which were by then beginning to appear, 
helped to increase interest in naval affairs. This was further stimulated in 1891 by the 
Naval Exhibition at Chelsea Hospital, which was a great success. 

In May, 1893, a meeting was called at the Royal United Service Institution to 
consider the establishment of the Society, which it was finally decided should be called 
the Navy Records Society, the object being to publish rare works or manuscripts of 
naval interest. 

The numerous volumes which have been published since then, eighty-one in all, 
not only compose a collection indispensable to students of British naval history, but 
represent an endeavour through historical records to keep the vital importance of the 
work of the Navy before the public mind. When opening the Admiralty Library in 
1911, Mr. McKenna, First Lord, asserted that its institution was ‘‘ the continuation of 
a movement of which the first step was the starting of an Intelligence Department and 
a second step the founding of the Navy Records Society.” 

The Council has not thought it expedient under present conditions to propose any 
special celebration of the anniversary, but feels assured that the deep* and scholarly 
interest in the Navy and Imperial Defence, which inspired the foundation of the Society 
in 1893, is just as important in 1943 when the work of the Navy is contributing so greatly 
to final victory. 


THE JULIAN CORBETT PRIZE iN MODERN NAVAL HISTORY 


The prize (founded by Mr. H. E. Corbett in memory of his brother, the late 
Sir Julian Corbett), at present of the value of £50, and known as the Julian Corbett 
Prize for Research in Modern Naval History, is awarded annually by the Senate of the 
University of London on the recommendation of the Institute of Historical Research | 
Committee for work based on original (MS. or printed) materials for modern naval history. 

The work must take the form of either (a) a dissertation, (b) an edition of a document 
or series of documents, or (c) a report on material at home or abroad, illustrating modern 
naval history. . 

The Prize is open for competition to any investigator who has been admitted to the 
use of the Institute of Historical Research, and has been working either (a) at the 
Institute, or (b) (in the case of a naval officer) under the advice (by way of correspondence) 
of the Committee for not less than a year preceding the date at which the candidate’s 
work is submitted. 


Intending candidates must submit, for the approval of the Institute of Historical 
Research Committee, the subject of their proposed work on or before. 1st October in the 
year preceding that in which they intend to enter for the prize. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary of the Institute of Historical 
Research, Malet Street, London, W.C.1. 


REGIMENTAL HISTORY OF THE 12th LANCERS 


12th LANCERS.-—A Regimental History of the 12th Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Lancers is in course of preparation. The author would be most grateful for the loan of 
any available material in the way of diaries, descriptive letters, photographs in uniform 
or any paintings of the Regiment. All will be carefully preserved and returned. They 
should be sent by registered post to Godfrey Brennan, Esq., Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 
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November, 1943. 


COUNCIL 


It is with great regret that the Council have to record the death of Colonel J. 
Josselyn, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., who had been a Member of the Council and 
of the Finance Committee since March, 1930. 


Honorary Members 


Lieutenant-General H.H. The Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., 
K.C.V.O., A.D.C., has been elected an Honorary Member of the Council to represent 
India in succession to the late General H.H. The Maharajah of Bikaner, G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E., 
G.C.V.O., G.B.E., K.C.B. 


Ex-officio Member 


Air Vice-Marshal C. E. H. Medhurst, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., has succeeded Air Vice- 
Marshal R. M. Hill, C.B., M.C., A.F.C., on taking up the appointment of Commandant 
of the Royal Air Force Staff College. 


New Members 
The following officers joined the Institution during the period 2zoth August to 
30th November :— 
ROYAL NAVY 
Lieutenant H. P. Fleming, R.N. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. O. Powell, R.M. 


SEA CADET CORPS 
Sub-Lieutenant R. B. Summerfield, R.N.V.R. (S.), Liverpool Sea Cadet Corps. 
Lieutenant J. E. Pallant, R.N.V.R., Widnes Sea Cadets. 
Lieutenant T. J. Offer, R.N.V.R., Sea Cadet Corps. 


ARMY 


' Captain G. M. Jelley, The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Lieutenant J. R. Eaton, 28th Indian Mountain Regiment, I.A. 
Captain A. N. K. Hobbs, Canadian Armoured Corps. 
Lieutenant A. A. Lees, 11th Sikhs, I.A. 
Major T. N. S. Wheeler, The Royal Ulster Rifles. 
Lieutenant Harry Allchin, Royal Artillery. 
Captain D. C. Franklin, The Bedfs. & Herts. Regiment. 
Captain S. H. Peacop, Royal Engineers. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. F. Young, Royal Artillery. 
Captain G. H. Howard, M.C., The Royal Scots Fusiliers, att. 5 K.A.R. 
Major J. H. A. Dean, The Worcestershire Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant T, P, H, White, Royal Artillery. 
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HomE GUARD 
Major W. L. Morgan, 2oth Glamorgan Battn. Home Guard (Captain, I.A.R.O. 
retired). 
Lieutenant H. B. Cleghorn, 2nd Battn. Dumfries Home Guard. 
Major T. W. James, 1st Middx. Battn. Home Guard ; retired Captain, 
P.P.C.L.I., Canada. 
ARMY CADET FORCE 
Lieutenant C. J. B. P. Dowson, 2nd (C.) Battn. The Middlesex Regiment. 
Captain S. M. Townsend, ‘‘ D ”’ Coy., 5th Cadet Battn. The Queen’s Royal Regt. 
2nd Lieutenant R. E. Parker, 2nd Cadet Battn. The Essex Regiment. 
Captain A, A. Oliver, 2nd Cadet Battn. The Essex Regiment. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Section-Officer L. M. I. Milne, W.A.A.F. 


AIR TRAINING CORPS 
Flight-Lieutenant A. L. Abraham, O.C. 1020 (2nd Hackney) Squadron, A.T.C. 
Flight-Lieutenant W. J. May, R.A.F.V.R., Liaison Officer, A.T.C. 
Flying Officer L. H. Koskie, R.A.F.V.R. (A.T.C.). 
Flying Officer H. Panagakis, R.A.F.V.R. (A.T.C.). 
Flight-Lieutenant J. R. E. Sharp, R.A.F.V.R. (A.T.C.). 
Flight-Lieutenant R. A. Martin, R.A.F. (T.). 


Flying Officer J. Pearce, R.A.F. (T.). 
Flight-Lieutenant Norman Macmillan, M.C., A.F.C., R.A.F.V.R. (T.). 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY 


The following essays have been received :— 
““Pro Mare; Pro Terra; Pro Coelum.” 
“Carpe Diem.” 
“Arma Virumque Canto.’ 
“Through War to Industry.” 


LIBRARY 


The Library is now established at— 
Glynilivon, 
Carnarvon, 
N. Wales. 


The Lending Library will continue to provide the usual facilities to Members, and 
requests for books will be dealt with promptly. All communications should be addressed, 
and all books after loan returned to the Librarian, Royal United Service Institution, at 
Glynllivon. ; 


The Reading Room in the Institution will continue to be provided with the leading 
papers, periodicals and writing materials for the use of Members. 


Certain Reference books have also been retained in London, 
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: JOURNAL 


The Service Departments have signified that they will continue to give facilities for 
the publication of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL, and serving officers are invited to offer suitable 
contributions. 

Matter which might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be entirely eliminated ; 
but there is still ample scope for professional articles relating to former campaigns, 
especially the War 1914-18, which might contain useful lessons at the present time ; 
also contributions of a general Service character, such as Strategic Principles, Command 
and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military and Air Force history, customs 
and traditions. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JouRNALS. 


Such notifications should be received by the 1oth of the month preceding 
publication, 7.e., by roth January, April, July and October. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
The supply of R.U.S.I. Christmas cards is now exhausted. 








